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PREFACE. 



It is the object of this review to supplement the books and 
pamphlets published and distributed by the United States Brewers' 
Association. For this purpose the reviewer has selected only those 
phases of the drink-question which have undergone essential 
changes and in regard to which noteworthy developments have 
been made known during the past four years. 

The following is a list of books and pamphlets distributed by the 
said Association : — 

:^ PUBLISHED AND DISTRIBUTED. 

;^ 

^ Real and Imaqinart Effects of Intemperance. 

:j- Colonial Liquor Laws. 

J Liquor Laws of the United States; their Spirit and Effect. 

r^ Crimes and Inebriety. 

j>l. The Nation's DRiNK-BiL^i. 

The System of High License. 

Some Thoughts on the International Temperance Congress Held at 
Antwerp. 

International Temperance Congress Held at ZCrich. 

The Effects of Beer upon Those Who Make and Drink It. 

Alleged Adulteration of Malt Liquors; the Whole Truth about 
Them. 

The Art of Drinking. 

Solution of the Temperance Problem, Etc. 

Mistakes of Prohibitionists. 

Brewers* Argument against the Turner Adulteration Bill. 

Brief History of the United States Brewers' Association. 

Seven Temperance Tracts. 

Chart Showing Development of Brewing Industry in the United 

States. 
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Pafeks on Prohibition. 

Intemperance in the Light of Cosmic Laws. 

Report on Analyses of Malt Liquors bt State Board of Health^ 
New York. 

Report of New York Dairy Ck)MMissiON on Use of Brewers' Grains. 

Connection of Disease with Habits of Intemperance. 

PURCHASED AND DISTRIBUTED. 

The Eye-Openbr, or The Evil Fruits of Prohibition in Kansas, 

The Biblical Reason why Prohibition is Wrong. 

The Two- Wine Theory, and Reply to Criticism Thereon. 
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JUDICIAL DECISIONS. PERSONAL LIBEETT. 



In a letter addressed to the reviewer, under date of January 
30th, 1892, Dr. A. Kerdyk, a member of the Parliament of the 
Netherlands, propounded the following questions — viz . : " Did 
the manufacturers and dealers in alcoholic liquors, in those States 
where Prohibition was introduced, receive State indemnification 
for the damage done to them ? If so, in what way and to what 
degree? Did they not remonstrate against the injury inflicted 
upon their interests ? '' 

As the spirit of these queries reflects the sentiments and opinions 
of European statesmen and jurists, it is not to be wondered at that, 
at international meetings, advocates of Prohibition have shrewdly 
evaded any discussion of this particular feature of their pet scheme. 
Occasionally, the now famous English indemnification project has 
been adverted to in such a manner as to create the impression, or, 
at least, to admit the inference, as if the question were the same in 
both hemispheres. The fact is, however, that no reasonable par- 
allel can be drawn, either as to premise or conclusion, between the 
American law and its interpretation by the highest tribunal of 
justice and the English compensation clause of Lord Salisbury's 
Local Government Bill, proposed in 1888. The latter aimed at the 
recognition of a vested right in the mere permission to sell intoxi- 
cants, to the exid that any licensee whose application for a renewal 
of such permission was refused, would be entitled to compensation 
for losses sustained by reason of such refusal. American excise 
laws never recognized such a right, and even the most radical 
defender of the traffic would not dare to demand it. The subse- 
quent English proposition to reduce the number of public houses, 
and thereafter to prevent the growth of the traffic by forbidding 
the issuing of new licenses (a method of limitation now in vogue 
in the city of New York), also provided that the holders of those 
licenses which were to be thus peremptorily extinguished, should 
be adequately compensated. Here, again, the point at issue differs 
most essentially from the character of the American compensation- 
question. 
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What this question really is, or, to speak more correctly, what it 
was before its final settlement by a series of judicial decisions, of 
which the last one is of but very recent date, should be stated as 
clearly as possible by way of illustrating anew the dangerous char- 
acter of Prohibition. In connection with it, we propose to repro- 
duce the more important Supreme Court decisions relating to 
prohibitory laws enacted during the past fifteen years, and also to 
review the nature of the opposition to such laws. During a period 
of over forty-five years — hence, ever since the introduction of the 
first prohibitory law in the State of Maine — the friends of personal 
and industrial liberty have opposed Prohibition mainly on the 
ground of its unconstitutionality. They regarded it as unconstitu- 
tional both in itself and in the peculiarly despotic laws which every 
attempt at its enforcement seemed to require. Prohibition appeared 
to them as an invasion of personal liberty and a violation of natural 
rights, no less tyrannical, but far more ludicrous (in the light of 
our age), than the sumptuary laws of the Puritan fathers. 

Previous to the recent decisions, it was sometimes claimed by 
Prohibitionists that this opposition, based upon the belief that 
Prohibition is unconstitutional, was foolish and useless, because as 
early as 1847 the Supreme Court decided that the States have the 
right to restrain the liquor-traffic even to the poiut of entire sup- 
pression, thus clearly estabUshing the constitutionality of prohib- 
itory laws. The bare facts here stated could not deter the friends 
of freedom to relinquish their opposition, because, aside from the 
consideration that the decision of 1847 did not involve all the 
essential elements of modem Prohibition, they knew that in those 
days everything was made subservient to, or sacrificed for, the idea 
of States' Eights ; and, what is more, they recollected (and Prohibi- 
tionists, who constantly prate about a parallel between Abolition 
and Prohibition, might occasionally recollect) that from the very 
same Justice who thus immolated Personal Liberty upon the sacri- 
ficial altar of State sovereignty, also emanated the infamous Dred 
Scott decision, " a piece of judicial despotism"* which the people 
overthrew, together with the " institution" in whose favor it was 
perpetrated. This the friends of personal liberty knew, and hence 
their course. That recent decisions have frustrated the hopes 
which they had based upon these facts, cannot shake their abiding 
faith in the logic of events and the common sense of the people ; 

* This Is what it was called by every Repablican orator from the Lincoln-Doaglas campaign to 
the close of the war. 
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nor unroot their conviction that above the rule of legislative major- 
ities, above law and judicial decisions, there is a power mightier 
than all combined — the power of the fundamental principles of 
liberty and natural justice. One need not embrace the advanced 
views of such eminent thinkers as Spencer or Mill in order to arrive 
at the conclusion that the decision here referred to does not harmonize 
either with any rational principles of State interference or with the 
facts to which they are supposed to apply. One may adopt Prof. 
Huxley's view, that " no limit is, or can be, theoretically set to 
State interference," and yet hold that in any concrete case that 
limit can be readily defined if the object to be interfered with, the 
method or means to be employed, and the results of interference 
are fully understood. 

In his recent essay on " Individual Liberty and State Interfer- 
ence," Prof. D. G. Ritchie, following the guidance of eminent 
authorities, states that the subject may be divided into the follow- 
ing questions : " 1. Is the object aimed at good — L «., will it tend 
to advance the well-beiiig of the community ? 2. Will the proposed 
means attain it ? 3. Will they attain it without doing more harm 
than is compensated by the benefit of its attainment ? " 

The least intelligent will surely appreciate the impregnability of 
these premises. If the object in itself is not for the benefit of 
the greatest number, nor tends to enhance the well-being of the 
community. State interference with personal liberty and natural 
rights is manifestly wrong. This much even the most irrational 
Prohibitionist will admit. Now, the object of advanced Prohibi- 
tion, if rigidly and consistently applied, is to prevent absolutely the 
use of intoxicants as beverages. The majority of adults use alco- 
holic stimulants moderately; to them such use is an enjoyment which 
enhances their physical and mental well-being, stimulates their 
energies and renders them more useful* to themselves and the 
community, without entailing upon them or others any evil con- 
sequences. A very small minority of adults drink excessively, and 
by doing so injure themselves and others. These are, as a rule, the 
least useful members of the community. Morally defective, weak 
of will, impatient of restraint, they would not, probably, be useful 

• 

* Sir James Paget expressed the opinion of all modem thinkers when he nttered these words: 
" I wonld maintain this, and all that can reasonably be deducted from it-=-namely, that the best and, 
in proportion to numbers, the largest quantity of brain-work has been, and is still beine, done by the 
people of those nations in which the use of alcoholic drinks has been and is habituu. Further. I 
would maintain that so far as I can judge of the brain- work of different persons, they have done tne 
best and most who have most habitually and temperately taken alcoholic drinks/' Ethnological 
comparisons in support of this view have been too frequently quoted to require reiteration. 
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citizens even if alcoholic stimulants had never been known. The 
object of State interference in this case is to deprive millions and 
tens of millions of useful men of that which enhances their well- 
being, and consequently the well-being of the community, in order 
to rescue from the throes of vice a small minority of weaklings, who, 
in the absence of drink, would as naturally succumb to any other 
one of the many vices and passions against which society finds ample 
protection in its penal laws. In this case, then, interference is 
manifestly worse than wrongs since it is applied not to the enhance- 
ment, but to the destruction of the well-being of the community — 
that is, of the vast majority of useful members and moderate 
drinkers, for the benefit of an infinitesimally small minority of 
drunkards. But even if we assume, for the sake of argument, that 
its object is good, there still remains the question whether the 
chosen means accomplish that object, and whether they accomplish 
it without causing other evils more deplorable than those sought to 
be remedied. It requires but a single statement to answer both 
these points. Prohibitory laws, designed to prevent intemperance 
and diminish crimes and pauperism, have everywhere proved to be 
promoters of immorality and producers of solitary debauchery and 
low bacchanal excesses. They not only prevent the decent use of fer- 
mented drinks, but stimulate the surreptitious sale and consumption 
of ardent spirits under circumstances which inevitably lead to excess. 
Instead of diminishing crimes and pauperism, they tend to increase 
these evils to an enormous extent, both directly and indirectly, as 
the tables reproduced in the foot-note show.* 
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In his " Eye-Opener " Mr. Willsie publishes this letter:— 

Kansas State Penitentiary, S. O. McDowell, Clerk, I 
Lansing, Leavenworth Co., Kan., March 15, 1890. j 

Charles Willsie, Wellington, Kan. 

Dear 8ir: — Yours of the 12th asking for number of prisoners received at 
the penitentiary for each year from 1870 to 1890, etc., received. I give you the 
numbers as follows:— 
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For further proof of this, and muth more and worse than this, we 
refer the reader to the publications named in the preface. It was 
upon this line of reasoning and with these facts before them that the 
friends of personal liberty conceived the idea that the decision of 
1847 would not be adhered to by the Supreme Court of the United 
States sitting in judgment upon the constitutionality of modern 
Prohibition. 

Compensation-Question. 

It soon became evident, however, that this was a mistake, and 
that any appeal to the Supreme Court must be based mainly upon 
the question of compensation and the right of the individual to 
manufacture intoxicants for his own use. 

After many attempts to crystallize the fundamental issues in a 
case of sufficient strength and comprehensiveness to warrant the 
risk of a decision, the United States Brewers' Association, in 1883, 
took up the suit of Mr. Peter Mugler, one of its members doing 
business in the State of Kansas, who had been convicted upon two 
distinct indictments, viz., df manufacturing and of selling malt-liquors 
in violation of the prohibitory law. From the very beginning of 
this suit in the lower Court, the defendant's attorney advised that 
the compensation-question be made the central and pivotal point of 
the defense, and a plea was tiled accordingly, to the effect " that in 
the year 1887 the defendant erected and furnished a brewery on 
the lots described in the indictment, in the city of Salina, Saline 
County, Kansas, at an actual outlay and expense of $10,000, and 
that he has been since that time, and now is, the owner thereof. 
That said property was specially constructed and adapted for use as 
a brewery, and, being so specially constructed and adapted, the same 
is nearly valueless for any other purpose, and that while said brewery 
is worth the sum of ten thousand dollars ($10,000) for the purposes 
for which it was constructed, it is worth not to exceed three thou- 
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The total nnmber of prisoners on hand to-day iB 891. I cannot without 
mnch research give yon first-degree murderers on hand Jan. 1st, 1880; namber 
in prison now, 47. 

Very respectfully, 

S. O. McDowell, Clerk. 
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was even then a dead letter. In the face of these facts, the friends 
of liberty very justly argued that the refusal to compensate citizens 
deprived of their property under such circumstances, savored very 
strongly of the perfidy of mediaeval princes who invited thrifty 
Jews to settle in their territory, and subsequently robbed them of 
all their property under the pretext that they undermined the wel- 
fare of the people. 

During the pendency of the appeal in the Mugler suit, Judge 
Brewer of the United States Circuit Court for the District of 
Kansas filed a decision in an appeal of Mr. John Walruff, a brewer 
of Lawrence, Kansas, sustaining the appellant's claim that the law 
depriving him of the use of his property without compensation is in 
conflict with the Constitution. The Judge stated the " foundation- 
question " in these words : — 

"Between 1870 and 1874 the defendant constructed a brewery in 
Lawrence, Kansas. The building, machinery and fixtures were 
designed and adapted for the making of beer, and nothing else, for 
which purpose they are worth $50,000 ; for any other purpose, not 
more than $5,000. At the time of the erection of the building, and 
up to 1880, the making of beer was legal and as free from tax, 
license, or other restrictions as the milling of flour in that year. A 
constitutional amendment was adopted prohibiting the manufacture 
of beer except for medical, scientific and mechanical purposes. In 
1881 and 1885, laws were enacted to carry this prohibition into 
effect. Under these laws a permit was essential, for the manufact- 
ure for the excepted purposes, to the defendant. This permit was 
refused and an injunction issued restraining defendant absolutely 
f r6m the manufacture of beer. Thus the defendant is prohibited 
from using his property for the purposes for which it is alone use- 
ful and valuable." 

Citing the Fourteenth Amendment, which forbids a State to 
deprive any person of life, liberty, or property without due process 
of law, the Judge rendered the quintessence of his decision in these 
words — ^viz.: "All that I hold is that property within the meaning 
of that amendment includes both the title and the right to use ; 
that when the right to use in a given way is vested in a citizen, it 
cannot be taken from him for the public good without compensa- 
tion. Beyond any doubt, the State can prohibit the defendant from 
continuing his business of brewing, but before it can do so it must 
pay the value of the property destroyed." 
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Public opinion, so far as it can be judged by the attitude of the 
public press, applauded this decision, and for a time it appeared not 
at all improbable that the adverse judgment in the Mugler case 
would be reversed by the Federal Supreme Court. Other suits 
followed, and in one of them (that of H. Ziebold and Joseph 
Hagelin, brewers of Atchison) the State of Kansas also appealed 
from the decree of the Federal Circuit Court to the Supreme Court 
of the United States. In the Mugler case the United States 
Brewers* Association had engaged the services of Senator G. G. 
Vest, and when, after a delay of four years, the case finally came 
up for hearing, that gentleman delivered a masterly argument, 
from which we extract the following essential points. Before 
doing so, we may state, in illustration of the variableness of the 
judicial mind, that in 1886, hence, shortly before the hearing in this 
case, the United States Supreme Court considered two cases involving 
the compensation-question, but failed to reach an agreement. One 
Justice was sick at the time ; the remaining eight Justices were 
equally divided : — 

Points and Authorities in Senator Vest's Abqument. 

First The law of Kansas prohibiting the manufacture of " anv 
spirituous, malt, vinous, fermented, or other intoxicating liquors, 
except for "medical, scientific, and mechanical purposes," is in 
conflict with Article 14 of the Constitution, which declares that 
"no State shall make or enforce. any law which shall abridge the 
privileges or immunities of citizens of the United States ; nor shall 
any State deprive any person of li:?e, liberty, or property without 
due process of law ; nor deny to any person within its jurisdiction 
the equal protection of the laws." 

The defendant was indicted for manufacturing beer, without 
having a license to manufacture for " medical, scientific, and me- 
chanical purposes." There was no allegation in the indictment, 
and no proof or attempt to prove, that the beer was manufactured 
for sale or barter. 

The naked proposition contained in the Kansas Constitution and 
statute is, that no citizen shall manufacture even for his own use, 
or for exportation, any intoxicating liquors. 

The State has unquestionably the power to prohibit the manu- 
facture, for sale or barter, of intoxicating liquors within its limits : 
it has the power to prohibit the manufacture of explosive substances, 
such as dynamite or nitro-glycerine, which from their nature are 
dangerous to the lives or property of others, but no convention or 
legislature has the right, under our form of government, to pro- 
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hibit any citizen from manufacturing for his own use, or for export, 
or storage, any article of food or drink not endangering or affecting 
the rights of others. 

In the implied compact between the State and citizen, certain 
rights are reserved by the latter, with which the State cannot inter- 
fere. These rights are guaranteed by the Federal and State Con- 
stitutions in the provisions of those instruments which protect " life, 
liberty, and property." 

The doctrmes of the Commune give to the State the right to 
control the tastes, appetites, and habits of the citizen ; his dress, 
food, drink, domestic relations, are controlled and regulated bv the 
State. "The State is everything, the individual nothing." In 
order to make him a useful citizen and tax-payer, the State exer- 
cises a surveillance over all that he is and has. 

On the other hand, our system of government, based upon the 
individuality and intelligence of the people, does not claim to con- 
trol the citizen except as to his conduct to others, leaving him the 
sole judge as to all that only affects himself. 

* * * * ^ ^ ¥r 

m 

** The absolute (or natural) rights of individuals may be resolved into the right 
of personal security, the right of personal liberty, and the i^ght to acquire and en- 
joy property." — KerWs Gommenta/rieSt Vol. 2, p. 1. 

The right to manufacture for his own use either food or drink is 
certainly an absolute or natural right reserved to every citizen. It 
is a right guaranteed by the Fourteenth Amendment, and when the 
Legislature of Kansas punishes the plaintiff in error for simply 
manufacturing beer, it " abridges his privileges as a citizen of the 
United States," " deprives him of both liberty and property with- 
out due process of^law," and denies him "the equal protection of 
the laws." 

** By the absolute rights of individuals we mean those which are so in their 
primary and strictest sense — such as would belong to their persons merely in a state 
of nature, and which every one is entitled to enjoy, whether otit of society or in it. 

"But with reefard to absolute duties, which man is bound to perform, considered 
as a mere individual, it is not to be expected that any human municipal law should 
at all explain or enforce them. For the end and intent of such laws being only to 
regulate the behavior of mankind, as they are members of society, and stand in 
various relations to each other, they have consequently no concern with any other 
but social or relative duties. Let a man be ever so abandoned in his principles or 
vicious in his practice, provided he keeps his wickedness to himself, and does not 
offend against the rules of public decency, he is out of the reach of human laws. 

** For the principal aim of society is to protect individuals in the enjoyment of 
those absolute rights which were vested inthem by the immutable laws of nature; 
but which could not be preserved in peace without that mutual assistance and inter- 
course which is gained by the institution of friendly ahd social communities." — 
Cooley^s Blackstone, Vol. 1, pp, 122-^. 

* * * * * * •N> 

Civil liberty is defined by Blackstone to be " that of a member of 
society, and is no other than natural liberty so far restrained by 
human laws (and no further) as is necessary and expedient for the 
general advantage of the public." 
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If the Constitution and Prohibitory Statute of Kansas leave any 
residuum of natural liberty remaining anywhere, it will require 
microscopical inquiry to find it. If a otate convention or legisla- 
ture can punish a citizen for manufacturing beer, or wine, or bread, 
not to be sold or bartered or even given away, but for his own use, 
then, instead of civil liberty, we are living under the most unlimited 
and brutal despotism known in history. 

If a convention or legislature can enter into every man's house, and 
prescribe what he shall or shall not manufacture, ignoring entirely 
the question of whether he proposes to dispose of the article 
manufactured to others, or whether its manufacture is dangerous in 
the process of manufacturing to the lives or property of others, 
then it follows logically that the same power can prescribe the 
tastes, habits, and expenditure of every citizen. 

In the Slaughter-House Cases, Justice Miller, in delivering the 
majority opinion, quotes approvingly Chancellor Kent's definition 
of the police power of the States : — 

"Unwholesome trades, slaughter-houses, operations offensive to the senses, the 
deposit of powder, the application of steam power to propel cars, the building with 
combustible materials, and the burial of the dead, may all," sajs Chancellor Kent, 
2 Comm., 340, "be interdicted by law in the midst of dense masses of population 
on the general and rational principle that every person ought so to use his property 
as not to injure his neighbors, and that private interests must be mfule subservient 
to the general interests of the community." 

" This," said Justice Miller, " is called the police power ; and it is 
declared by Chief Justice Shaw that it is much easier to perceive 
and realize the existence and sources of it than to mark its 
boundaries, or prescribe limits to its exercise." See opinions of 
Justices Bradley and Field in Butchers' Union, etc., Co., vs. Cres- 
cent City, etc., Co., Ill U. S., 688. — Com. vs. Alger ^ 7 Cmh.^ 84. 

Broad and comprehensive as is this power, it certainly cannot 
extend to the individual tastes and habits of the citizen, which are 
confined entirely to himself and have no effect upon others. — License 
Cases, 6 Howard, 583. 

Whatever may be the iniurious results from the intemperate use 
of beer, or whatever the differences of opinion as to its sanitary 
qualities, it will certainly not be contended that there is anything in 
tne process of manufacturing it which endangers the lives or 
property of others. — Corfield vs. Coryell, 4 Wash., C. C, 371. 

The Constitution and statute of Kansas can only be defended on 
the ground that the State can take possession of the persons and 
property of its citizens absolutely, and so regulate and reform them 
as to produce the ideal father, husband, and tax-payer of the Com- 
mune. 

" In former times sumptuary laws were sometimes passed, and they were even 
deemed essential in republics to restrain the luxury so fatal to that species of 
government. But the ideas which suggested such laws are now exploded utterly, 
and no one would seriously attempt to justify them in the present age. 
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"The right of every man to do what he will with his own, not interfering with 
the reciprocal rights of others, is accepted among the fundamentals of our law." — 
Cooky's Constitutional lAmitationa, 885. 

Whatever difference of opinion may exist as to the scope and 
effect of the first clause of the 14th article of the Constitution, which 
declares that " no State shall make or enforce any law which shall 
abridge the privileges or immunities of citizens of the United 
States," there can surely be no reasonable doubt thaf both "citizens 
of the United States" and " citizens of the States " have the natural 
right to manufacture beer for individual use. 

In the majority opinion delivered in the Slaughter-House Cases, 
Justice Miller, commenting upon this clause of the 14th article, 
says : — 

" Having shown that the privileges and immunities relied on in the argument are 
those which belong to citizens of the States as such» and that they are left to the 
State Governments for security and protection, and not by this article placed imder 
the special care of the Federal Government, we may hold ourselves excused from 
defining the privileges and immunities of citizens of the United States which na 
State can abridge, until some case involving those privileges may make it necessary" 
to do so. But lest it should be said that no such privileges and immunities are to 
be found if those we have been considering are excluded, we venture to suggest 
some which owe their existence to the Federal Government, its national character^ 
its Constitution, or its laws." 

The privileges and immunities belonging to citizens of the United 
States as such, are then specifically set forth, the enumeration con- 
cluding with these words, " To these may be added the right secured 
by the Thirteenth and Fifteenth Articles of Amendment, and by the 
other clause of the Fourteenth, next to be considered." 

The clause referred to is as follows : — 

"Nor shall any State deprive any person of life, liberty, or property without 
due process of law." 

_- * 

This* is one of the privileges or immunities of citizens of the 
United States as such. 

Without entering into the questions so fully discussed in the 
Slaughter-House Cases as to the proper construction of the first 
clause of the Fourteenth Article of Amendment, the plaintiff in 
error confidently submits his case upon the contention that the 
prohibition statute of Kansas deprives nim of " liberty and property 
without due process of law." 

If we are right in the assumption that the citizen stands before 
the law in a dual character, both as an individual and a member of 
society; that in the former status he has certain natural rights not 
surrendered to society, but reserved to himself and necessary to his 
pursuit of happiness, and which the law cannot take away ; that his 
right to manufacture any article of food or drink or apparel, provided 
the process of manufacturing does not endanger the lives or property 
of others, is one of these reserved or natural rights, then the statute 
of Kansas now in question is not "due process of law." 

* * * * *  * « 
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In the Dartmouth College Case, Mr. Webster defined the " law 
of the land," or "due process of law," to mean "the general law 
which hears before it condemns, which proceeds upon inquiry, and 
renders judgment only after trial. Trie meaning is that every 
citizen shall nold his life, liberty, property, and immunities under 
the protection of general laws which govern society. Everything 
wliicn may pass under the form of an enactment is not the ' law of 
the land.' ^' 

" The general laws governing society " guarantee to the citizen 
his right to manufacture beer, and until he attempts to sell or barter 
he cannot be punished. 

In this case the State of Kansas, by a legislative enactment, de- 
prives the citizen of a right existing m all free governments, and 
only denied in unlimited despotisms. This cannot be "due process 
of law." 

If it be said that the citizen is indicted, arrested, and tried by 
jury, before conviction, and that this constitutes "due process of 
law," our reply is that this is the mere machinery to enforce an 
unconstitutional statute. The mandate of the Legislature is imper- 
ative, and robs the citizen of a privilege which, in a free govern- 
ment, cannot be denied. No discretion is given the courts, but the 
Constitution of Kansas, and the statute made to furnish the means 
for enforcing it, are absolute and mandatory. 

They declare that " the manufacture of intoxicating liquors shall 
be forever prohibited in the State, except for medical, scientific, and 
mechanical purposes." 

Under the humane and just laws which obtain in all free govern- 
ments, every reasonable intendment is made in favor of the accused, 
and the burthen of proving his guilt rests upon the State. 

If all that is charged in the indictment be granted, whUt, offense 
has been committed under the laws of any free people ? 

For all that appears in the case the plaintiff in error manufact- 
ured the beer for his own use, or to be exported, or for storage. 
There is no evidence that he intended to sell or barter, or to give it 
to any citizen of Kansas. 

What right, then, or power existed in the authorities of tllat State 

to inflict punishment ? 

* * * -jf * * * 

*' It is not witliiu the power of the General Assembly, under the pretense of 
exercising the police power of the State, to enact laws, not necessary to the preserva- 
tion of the health and safety of the community, that will be oppressive and bur- 
densome to the citizen. If it should prohibit that which is harmless in itself, or 
command that to be done which does not tend to promote the health, safety, or 
welfare of society, it would be an unauthorized exercise of power, and it would be 
the duty of the courts to declare such legislation void." — l\y W, <SbW, B. W, Co, vs. 
City of JackaonvUle, 67 III., 37-40. 

In the Intoxicating Liquor Cases, 25 Kansas, 763, Judge Brewer 
said : — 

** I do not think the Legislature can prohibit the sale or use of any article whose 
sale or use involves no danger to the general public. The habits, the occupation. 
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the food, the drink, the life of the individual, are matters of his own choice and 
determination, and can be abridged or changed by the majority speaking through 
the Legislature only when the public safety, the public health, or the public pro- 
tection require it. * * * The constitutional guaranty of life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness is not limited by the temporary caprice of a present majority, 
and can be limited only by the absolute necessities of the public. " 

* * ^ * * * * 

In Calder and Wife va. Bull, 3 Dallas, 386, Judge Chase said : — 

" I cannot subscribe to the omnipotence of a State legislature, or that it is abso- 
lute and without control, although the authority should not be restrained by the 
Constitution or fundamental law of the State. The nature and end of legislative 
power will limit the exercise of it. This fundamental principle Hows from the very 
nature of our free republican government, that no man should be compelled to do 
what the laws do not require, nor refrain from acts which the laws permit. There 
are acts which the Federal or State Legislatures cannot do without exceeding their 
authority. 

** There are certain vital principles in our free republican government which 
will determine and overrule an apparent and flagrant abuse of legislative power, as 
to authorize manifest injustice by a positive law, or to take away that security for 
personal liberty or private property for the protection whereof government was 
established." 

The claim that any legislative body in this country can absolutely 
destroy private rignts and personal liberty, as in this case, is a 
monstrous assumption, at war with the established and axiomatic 
principles of free government. 

No protest is made by the plaintiff in error against the exercise 
of its constitutional discretion by the Legislature. The courts are 
not asked to invade the legitimate province of the legislative de- 
partment in its exercise of tne police power, No claim of visionary 
and speculative natural rights outside of the written constitution is 
set up. 

Our contention is simply that no legislature has, under our form 
of government, the power to prohibit the citizen from manufactur- 
ing beer, unless that manufacture be for sale or barter to others, 
and when the citizen is deprived of such right by a mere legislative 
enactment it is not '*' due process of law." 

Second, The prohibition statute of Kansas deprives the plaintiff 
in error, directly and absolutely, of his property without "due 
process of law." His brewery was built in 1 877, for the purpose of 
manufacturing beer to be used as a beverage, a legitimate industry, 
then under the protection of law. By the statutory enactment of 
1881 this property, worth $10,000 for the purpose to which it was 
adapted, is reduced to $2,500 in value, not indirectly or conse- 
quentially, but by direct prohibition of the real and primary use of 
tne property. 

This question has never been directly adjudicated by this Court. 

In Bartemeyer vs. Iowa, 18 Wall., 930, an attempt was made to 
secure a ruling upon a similar case, but the Court declined to con- 
sider the question. Justice Miller, delivering the opinion, said:^- 

**But if it were true, and it was fairly presented to us, that the defendant was 
the owner of the glass of intoxicating liquor which he sold to Hickey at the time 
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*' That goyemment," sajs Story, ^'can scarcely be deemed to be free where the 
rights of property are left wholly dependent upon the will of a legislative body 
without any restraint. The fundamental maxims of a free government seem to 
require that the rights of personal liberty and private property should be held 
sacred."— TFt^A;t/wo» vs. Leland, 2 Pet.y 657. 

In Bartemeyer vs. Iowa, 13 WalL, 129, Justice Bradley, concur- 
ring in the judgment, said : — 

** The law, therefore, was not an invasion of property existing at the time of its 
passage, and the question of depriving a person of property without due process of 
law does not arise. No one has ever doubted that a legislature may prohibit the 
vending of articles deemed injurious to the safety of society, provided it does not 
interfere with vested rights of property. When such rights stand in the way of the 
public good they can be removed by awarding compensation to tlie owner" 

In the same case Justice Field said : — 

** I have no doubt of the power of the State to regulate the sale of intoxicating 
liquors, when such regulation does not amount to the destruction of the rights of 
property in them. The right of property in an article involves the power to sell 
and dispose of such article as well as to use and enjoy it. Any act which declares 
that the owner shall neither sell it nor dispose of it, nor use and enjoy it, confiscates 
it, depriving him of his property without due process of law. Against such arbi- 
trary legislation by any State the Fourteenth Amendment affords protection. " 

******* 

That private property cannot be taken for public purposes with- 
out just compensation to tlie owner, needs no argument or array 
of authorities. 

It is a fundamental maxim of all free governments, and essentially 
so of ours, that whenever the necessities of the public require that 
the property of a citizen shall be taken or destroyed, compensation 
must be made for the loss. 

The very nature of a government based upon the idea that its 
citizens are equal participants in all its benefits and burthens im- 
plies this great trutn. 

* ' * * * * * * 

It is tnie that numerous decisions can be found drawing a 
distinction between taking property for use of the public and its 
destruction ; and also that the damages or loss must oe direct and 
not consequential. — Sedgwick on Statutory and Constitutional Law^ 
5 19-24, and notes. 

In commenting upon these decisions, and the arguments that 
taking means the actual physical appropriation of the property, Mr. 
Sedgwick says : — 

*' To differ from the views of so many learned and sagacious magistrates may 
almost wear the aspect of presumption; but I cannot refrain from the expression of 
the opinion that this limitation of the term toMng to the actual physical appropria- 
tion of property, or a divesting of a title, is, it seems to me, far too narrow a 
construction to answer the purposes of justice, or to meet the demands of an equal 
administration of the great powers of government." 

In Munn vs. People of Illinois, Justice Field said : — 

**If, for instance, the owner is prohibited from using his building for the pur- 
pose for which it was designed, it is of little consequence that he is permitted to 
retain the title and possession." 
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Jnstice Field then quotes from the opinion of Chief Justice Taney 
in Bronson V8. Kinzie, Ist How., 311, in which, when speaking of 
the constitutional provision prohibiting the States from impairing 
the obligation of contracts, the Chief Justice said : — 

"It would be unjust to the memory of the distinguished men who framed it to 
suppose that it was designed to protect a mere barren and abstract right, without 
any practical operation upon the business of life. * * * And it would ill 
become this Court, imder any circumstances, to depart from the plain meaning of 
the words used and to sanction a distinction between the right and the remedy, 
which would render the provision illusive and nugatory — mere words of form, 
affording no protection and producing no practical result." 

The question was effectuallr disposed of by this Court in Pum- 
pelly vs. Green Bay Co., 13 Wall., 177. Speaking through Justice 
Miller, the Court said : — 

" It would be a very curious and unsatisfactory result if, in construing a provision 
of constitutional law, always understood to have been adopted for protection and 
security to the rights of the individual as against the Government, and which has 
received the commendation of jurists, statesmen, and commentators, as placing the 
just principles of the common law on that subject beyond the power of ordinary 
legislation to change or control them, it shall be held that if the Government 
refrains from the absolute conversion of real property to the uses of the public, it 
can destroy its value entirely, can inflict irreparable and permanent injury to any 
extent, and can, in effect, subject it to total destruction without making any com- 
pensation, because, in the narrowest sense of the word, it is not taken for the public 
use. 

" Such a construction would pervfert the constitutional provision into a restriction 
on the rights of the citizen as those rights stood at the common law, instead of the 
Government, and make it an authority for the invasion of private rights under the 
pretext of the public good, which had no warrant in the laws or practices of our 
ancestors. " 

The Supreme Court of Kansas, or a majority of the Court, came to 
the conclusion that the damages to plaintiff m error were so conse- 
quential and remote that the case came within the class of cases 
described by Justice Strong in the Northern Transportation Co. vs. 
The City of Chicago, 99 U. S., 338. In his opinion, Justice Strong 
said> — 

*'But acts done in the proper exercise of ffovemmental powers, and not directly 
encroaching upon private property, though their consequences may impair its use, 
are universally held not to be a taldng within the meaning of the constitutional 
provision. They do not entitle the owner of such property to compensation from 
the State or its agents, or give him any right of action. This is supported by an 
immense weight of authority. Those who are curious to see the decisions will find 
them collected in Cooley on Constitutional Limitations, 542, and notes." 

In the work of Judge Cooley the result of all the authority, pro 
and con, is stated by him, as follows : — 

** Any proper exercise of the powers of government which does not directly en- 
croach upon the property of an individual, or disturb him in its possession or enjoy- 
ment, will not entitle him to compensation." — Cooley on Constitutional Limitations, 
541. 

There is no disposition to controvert this rule, and it is evident 
that it does not anect the case now before the Court. 

The property of plaintiff was neither taken under a proper exercise 
of governmental power, nor indirectly. The right of plaintiff to 
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manufacture beer as a beverage, vested in him by existing law, is 
taken awav directly and absolutely by legislative enactment. 
Whilst he is left in possession of his brewery, he is forbidden to use 
it for the principal, and, in fact, the only, purpose for which it was 
erected. By a simple act of the Legislature, without judicial pro- 
ceedings, he is deprived of three-fourths the value of his property, 
and is told by the State which invited him, with the pretext of 
equal and just laws, that the industry in which he lias invested the 
savings of a life is illegal and immoral. There is no question here 
of consequential and remote damages. Nothing in tne shape of 
legislation can be more direct or even brutal than the law of Kansas. 
It gives no time for preparation — no day in court — but sweeps away 
his right to manufacture by one single enactment. 

In January, 1886, and since this case was brought here, the case 
of The State of Kansas V8, John Walruff et aL^ identical as to the 
facts and legal questions herein, has been decided by Judge Brewer, 
of the Eighth Circuit. The case came before Judge Brewer upon 
a motion to remand to the District Court of Kansas, where an in- 
junction had been prayed by the State to restrain "Walruff and others 
from manufacturing beer. 

After reviewing the decisions of this Court, Judge Brewer says : — 

** But I am not content to leave this case upon these authoritative suggestions of 
the Supreme Court. As a new matter, it is clear to me that there is a Federal 
question giving right of removal; and here I assert these propositions: First, de- 
barring a man by express prohibition from the use of his property for the sake of 
the public is a taking of private property for public uses. It is the power to use 
and not the mere title which gives value to property. Give a man the fee-simple 
title to a flour-mill, coupled with an absolute prohibition on its use, and of what 
value is it to him? In the most common and ordinary cases of taking private 
property for public uses, the condemnation of the right of way for a railroad, the 
title is not divested. The owner still retains the fee-simple, and he is only debarred 
from the use. When the railroad abandons the use he retakes it." 

After quoting the opinion of Justice Miller, in Pumpelly V8, 
Green Bay Co., supra^ he proceeds : — 

" In the case of Munn vs. Illinois, 94 U. S,, 141, Justice Field uses this.language: 
* All that is beneficial in property arises from its uses; and whatever deprives a 
person of them deprives him of all that is desirable or valuable in the title and 
possession. If the constitutional guarantee extends no further than to prevent a 
deprivation of title and possession, and allows a deprivation of use, and the fruits 
of that use, it does not merit the encomiums it has received. * 

" I meet here the common argument that when private property is taken for 
public use there is always a transfer of the use from one party to another, that here 
the use is not transferred, but only forbidden, and that this deprivation of the use 
is only one of the consequential injuries resulting from a change of policy on the 
part of the State for which no compensation or redress is allowed. It is damnum 
absque injuria. The argument is not sound. As a matter of fact, in condemnation 
cases, seldom is the particular use to which the property has been put transferred. 
Almost always that use is destroyed in order that another may be acquired. The 
farmer surrenders a part of his farm to the railroad company, not that the company 
may continue its use for farming purposes, but that the public may acquire the 
benefit in another direction; so where land is flowed by a mill-dam. And thus it is 
generally. Here the use is taken away solely and directly for the benefit of the 
public. For no other reason and upon no other ground could it be disturbed. Of 
course, in this as in other cases, some use remains to the owner, but here, as else- 
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where, the use which is of special value is taken from him for the benefit of the 
public. And this is not a consequential result. It is not that the profits of his 
manufacture are reduced by reason of a prohibition upon sales. The law speaks to 
him by direct command and says — ^stop your manufacturing. It is idle to talk of 
consequential results and injuries when the law in direct language forbids the use 
of the premises for a brewery. 

" I assert, secondly, that natural equity as well as constitutional guarantee forbids 
such a taking of private property for the public good without compensation. In 
the case of the State vs. Mugler, 29 Kas., 252, this question was presented to the 
Supreme Court of Kansas, and as a member of that Court I then expressed this 
opinion. I am aware that my brethren differed with me, and the Court held that 
the State Constitution carried no such proposition. In view of that decision I 
shall have little to say in respect to the guarantees of the State Constitution. I may, 
however, be permitted to say, and I do it with the highest respect for the members 
of that Court and with the utmost deference to its opinion and judgment, that in 
the light of the frequent discussions of the question since that decision, and the 
more I reflected thereon, the more profoundly am I convinced that the guarantees 
of safety and protection to private property contained within our State Constitution 
forbid that any man should thus be despoiled of that which gives value to his 
property for the sake of the public good without first receiving compensation for 
that which is taken from him. 

** Turning to the opinions of other courts, I find strong indorsement of the prop- 
osition I have asserted. In case of Lake View vs. Rose Hill Cemetery Company, 
70 111., 191, the Court says: * We are unwilling to concede the existence of an inde- 
finable power, superior to the Constitution, that may be invoked whenever the 
Legislature may deem that public exigency may require it. by which a party may be 
capriciously deprived of his property or its use, whether such property consists of 
franchises or tangible forms of property. ' 

* ' The Constitution of New Jersey contains no such guarantees as ours, yet the 
Supreme Court of that State, in Sinnickson m. Johnson, 2 Harrison, 129, declares: — 

** That this power to take private property reaches back of all constitutional pro- 
vision, and it seems to have been a settled principle of universal law that the right 
to compensation is an incident to the exercise of that power; that the one is insep- 
arably connected with the other; that they may be said to exist, not as separate and 
distinct principles, but as parts of one and the same principle. 

* ' The Constitution of New York was similarly deficient, and yet in Gardner ts, 
Newburg, 2 Johns. Ch., 162, Chancellor Kent granted an injunction to prevent the 
trustees from diverting the water of a certain stream flowing over plaintiff's land 
from its usual course, because the act of the Legislature which authorized it had 
made no provision for compensating the plaintiff for the injury thus done to his 
land. After citing several continental jurists on this right of eminent domain, he 
says that, while they admit that private property may be taken for public uses 
when public necessity or utility requires, they all lay it down as a clear principle 
of natural equity that the individual whose property is thus sacrificed must be in- 
demnified; and, he adds, that the principles and practices of the English Govern- 
ment are equally explicit on this point. 

** Were similar action taken by the State in respect to other industries, I can but 
think the vigor of constitutional guarantees would seem clearer. In my own city 
is a large manufacturing establishment, in which hundreds of thousands of dollars 
have been invested for the making of glucose. This is an inferior kind of sugar, 
and, in the opinion of some, a deleterious article; but the industry is legal, the 
manufacture not forbidden. Suppose the next Legislature should believe that glu- 
cose was injurious to the public health and forbid its manufacture, could the wheels 
of that manufactory be stayed and the value of that investment be destroyed without 
compensation ? Take, also, the illustration of playing-cards, which by reason of 
their use for gambling purposes are, in the judgment of many good people, a bane to 
society. If a factory for their manufacture was establishea, when, as now, a per- 
fectly legal industry, would the owner hold his investment subject to the opinions 
of perhaps a temporary majority ? 

" Or take a still stronger illustration: This is a corn-growing State, yet wheat is 
also raised abundantly, and many flour-mills exist. Suppose the Legislature should 
determine that the best interests of the State would be promoted by stopping the 
growing of wheat and increasing the crop of com, and to that end should prohibit 
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the milling of flour, mast tlie owners, without compensation, abandon their milling 
and sacrifice their investment ? Does not natural justice, as well as constitutionfu 
guarantee, compel compensation as a condition to such sacrifice ? Yet who can 
state what the law will recognize as a legal distinction between those cases and this ? 
Of course, it will be said that no legislature would ever think of such extreme and 
unreasonable action. But the question for courts to determine is not what is likely 
to be done, but what can be done. 

" Thirdly, I affirm that no matter what legislative enactments may be had, what 
forms of procedure, judicial or otherwise, may be prescribed, there is not * due 
process of law,' if the plain purpose and inevitable result is the spoliation of pri- 
vate property for the benefit of the public without compensation. It is a mistake to 
say that the forms of law alone constitute * due process.* No complete and perfect 
definition of the phrase * due process of law * has yet been given. The most 
familiar, and one for ordinary cases sufficiently accurate, is that given by Daniel 
Webster in the celebrated Dartmouth College Case, the * law of the land * being 
substantially equivalent to 'due process of law,' as follows: 'By the law of the 
land is meant the general law, which hears before it condemns, which proceeds 
upon inquiry, and renders judgment oAly upon trial.' 

** But, as said by Mr. Justice Miller, in Davidson vs. New Orleans, 96 U. S., 104, 
it is probably better * to leave the meaning to be evolved by the gradual process of 
judicial inclusion and exclusion, as the cases presented for decision shall .require, 
with the reasoning on which such decisions may be founded.' 

" In the same case, Mr. Justice Bradley adds these words: * In judging what is 
**due process of law," respect must be had to the cause and object of the taking, 
whether under the taxing power, the power of eminent domain, or the power of 
assessment for local improvements, or none of these; and, if found to be suitable 
or admissible in the special case, it will be adjudged to be "due process of law; " 
but if found to be arbitrary, oppressive, and unjust, it may be declared to be not 
*' due process of law." ' 

" In Murray's Lessee m. Hoboken L. & I. Co., 18 How., 266, the Supreme Court 
thus limits the meaning of the phrase: — 

" * The Constitution contains no description of these processes which it was in- 
tended to allow or forbid. It does not even declare what principles are to be applied 
to ascertain whether it be due process. It is manifest that it was not left to the 
legislative power to enact any process which might be devised. The article is a 
restraint on the legislative as well as on the executive and judicial powers of the 
Government, and cannot be so constructed as to leave Congress free to make any 
process " due process of law" by its mere will.' 

'*Now, in the case at bar, while judicial proceedings are prescribed, yet the 
spoliation is the direct command of the Legislature, and the judicial proceedings are 
only the machinery to execute that command. No discretion is left to the Courts. 
The Legislature has in terms said to defendants, stop your use of your brewery, and 
has directed the Courts to enforce that command. There is nothing but mere ma- 
chinery between the legislative edict and an unused, valueless manufactory. As 
well might the Executive as the Courts be charged with the enforcement of this 
<x)mmand. Such a command, no matter how enforced, operates to deprive the citi- 
zen of the value of his property without compensation; is, in the language of Mr. 
Justice Bradley, supra, 'arbitrary, oppressive, and unjust,* and therefore should 
be 'declared to be not due process of law.'" — State YB,Walrdff et al.^ 26 Fed. 
Hep., 178. 

It is deemed unnecessary to discuss further the meaning of the 
term " dae process of law." That has been done in the lirst part 
of this argument, and nothing can be added to what is so forcibly 
expres8edl)y Judge Brewer. ^ 

* * * * * * * 

For the Ziebold and Hagelin case the Brewel^s' Association had 
retained Hon. Joseph H. Choate, a constitutional lawyer of national 
reputation, whose argument, like that of Senator Vest, seems irre- 
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futable, even to-day. Its ealient points were neceseari 
those of the argument already quoted at length, and it is 
therefore, to reproduce it here. The Incidity and logic 
which he stated the common-eenee basis of his client 
never been equaled. 

"In 1871, while as yet beer was as much a part of tl 
of the people of Kansas as bread and meat, they (1 
Hagelin) purchased a brewery in that State, of whic 
citizens, investing in it their entire property. From 
they enlarged and improved it, adding largely to their 
Meanwhile the taxes on their property and business co 
the support and welfare of the State, as the produ 
brewery did to the wholesome sustenance of ita inhabiCa 
a peaceful and legitimate industry, as beneficent as tl 
butchers', contributing to the community what for ei 
been a staple beverage of the Anglo^axon race." 

In these cases — viz., the two of Peter Mngler and tha 
and Hagelin — the Supreme Court, under date of De 
1887, finally rendered a collective decision, tlie first p: 
is devoted to a statement of the facts upon which the i 
based, and to a re-affirmation of the decision of 1847, air 
Omitting this part, the decision reads as follows: — 

Decision. 

It is contended that, altliough tlie State raa,j prohibit the manufa 
eating liquors for Bale or bart«r within her limits, for genera] use 
" no convention or legislature has the right, under our form of gove: 
hibit anj citizen from manufacturing for his own use, or for export, 
article of food or drink not endangering or affecting the rights of 
argument made in support of the first branch of this proposition, bi 
that in the implied compact between the State and the citizen ce 
reserved bj the latter, which are guaranteed by the constitutional 
tecting persons agwnst being deprived of life, liberty, or proper! 
process of law, and with which the State cannot interfere; that amo 
is that of manufacturing for one's use either food or drink; and that 
ing to the doctrines of the Commune, the State may control the ta 
habits, dress, food, and drink of the people, our system of govemme 
the individuality and intelligence of the citizen, does not claim t 
except as to his conduct to others, leaving him the sole judge as 
afFects himself. 

It will be observed that the proposition, and the argument made ii 
equally concede that the righttomanufactare drink for one's persona 
lo the condition that such manufacture does not endanger or afEeci 
others. If snch manufacture does prejadicially affect the rights t 
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the community, it follows, from the very premises stated, that society has the power 
to protect itself, by legislation, against the injurious consequences of that business. 
As was said in Munn '08. Illinois, 94 U. S., 124, while power does not exist with the 
whole people to control rights that are purely and exclusively private, government 
may require ''each citizen to so conduct himself, and so use his own property, as 
not unnecessarily to injure another. " 

But by whom or by what authority is it to be determined whether the manufact- 
ure of particular articles of drink, either for general use or for the personal use of 
the maker, will injuriously affect the public? Power to determine such questions, 
so as to bind aU, must exist somewhere; else society will be at the mercy of the few, 
who, regarding only their own appetites or passions, may be willing to imperil the 
peace and security of the many, provided only they are permitted to do as they 
please. Under our system that power is lodged with the legislative branch of the 
Government. It belongs to that department to exert what are known as the police 
powers of the State, and to determine, primarily, what nieasures are appropriate 
or needful for the protection of the public morals, the public health, or the public 
safety. 

It does not at all follow that every statute enacted ostensibly for the promotion 
of these ends is to be accepted as a legitimate exertion of the police powers of the 
State. There are, of necessity, limits beyond which legislation cannot rightfully 
go. While every possible presumption is to be indulged in favor of the validity of 
a statute (Sinking Fund Cases, 99 U. S., 718), the Courts must obey the Constitution 
rather than the law-making department of government, and must, upon their own 
responsibility, determine whether, in any particular case, these limits have been 
passed. '*To what purpose," it was said in Marbury va, Madison, 1 Cranch, 137, 
167, ''are powers limited, and to what purpose is that limitation conmiitted to 
writing, if these limits may, at any time, be passed by those intended to be re- 
strained ? The distinction between a government with limited and unlimited powers 
is abolished, if those limits do not confine the persons on whom they are imposed, 
and if acts prohibited and acts allowed are of equal obligation. " The Courts are 
not bound by mere forms, nor are they to be misled by mere pretenses. They are 
at liberty — indeed, are under a solemn duty — to look at the substance of things, 
whenever they enter upon the inquiry whether the Legislature has transcended the 
limits of its authority. If, therefore, a statute purporting to have been enacted to 
protect the public health, the public morals, or the public safety, has no real or 
substantial relation to those objects, or is a palpable invasion of rights secured by 
the fundamental law, it is the duty of the Courts to so adjudge, and thereby give 
effect to the Constitution. 

Keeping in view these principles, as governing the relations of the judicial and 
legislative departments of government with each other, it is difficult to perceive 
any ground for the judiciary to declare that the prohibition by Kansas of the 
manufacture or sale, within her limits, of intoxicating liquors for general use there 
as a beverage is not fairly adapted to the end of protecting the community against 
the evils which confessedly result from the excessive use of ardent spirits. There 
is no justification for holding that the State, under the guise merely of police 
regulations, is here aiming to deprive the citizen of his constitutional rights; for we 
cannot shut out of view the fact, within the knowledge of all, that the public 
health, the public morals, and the public safety may be endangered by the general 
use of intoxicating drinks; nor the fact, established by statistics accessible to every 
one, that the idleness, disorder, pauperism, and crime existing in the country are. 
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in some degree, at least, traceable to this evil. If, therefore, a State deems the 
absolute prohibition of the manufacture and sale, within her limits, of intoxicating 
liquors for other than medical, scientific, and manufacturing purposes to be neces- 
sary to the ]>eace and security of society, the Courts cannot, without usurping 
legislative functions, override the will of the people as thus expressed by their 
chosen representatives. They have nothing to do with the mere policy of legislation. 
Indeed, it is a fundamental principle in our institutions, indispensable to the 
preservation of public liberty, that one of the separate departments of government 
shall not usurp powers committed by the Constitution to another department. And 
so, if, in the judgment of the Legislature, the manufacture of intoxicating liquors 
fur the maker's own use, as a beverage, would tend to cripple, if it did not defeat, 
the effort to g^uard the community against the evils attending the excessive use of 
such liquors, it is not for the Courts, upon their views as to what is best and safest 
for the community, to disregard the legislative determination of that question. So 
far from such a regulation having no relation to the general end sought to be 
accomplished, the entire scheme of prohibition, as embodied in the Constitution and 
laws of Kansas, might fail if the right of each citizen to manufacture intoxicating 
liquors for his own use as a beverage were recognized. Such a right does not inhere 
in citizenship. Nor can it be said that government interferes with or impairs any 
one's constitutional rights of liberty or of property when it determines that the 
manufacture and sale of intoxicating drinks, for general or individual use, as a 
beverage, are, or may become, hurtful to society, and constitute, therefore, a busi- 
ness in which no one may lawfully engage. Those rights are best secured, in our 
Government, by the observance, upon the part of all, of such regulations as are estab- 
lished by competent authority to promote the common good. No one may 
rightfully do that which the law-making power, upon reasonable grounds, declares 
to be prejudicial to the general welfare. 

This conclusion is unavoidable, unless the Fourteenth Amendment of the 
Constitution takes from the States of the Union those powers of police that were 
reserved at the time the original Constitution was adopted. But this Court has 
declared, upon full consideration, in Barbieru*. Connolly, 113 U. S., 31, that the 
Fourteenth Amendment had no such effect. After observing, among other things, 
that that amendment forbade the arbitrary deprivation of life or liberty and the 
arbitrary spoliation of property and secured equal protection to all under like 
circumstances, in respect as well to their personal and civil rights as to their 
acquisition and enjoyment of property, the Court said: "But neither the amend- 
ment — broad and comprehensive as it is, — nor any other amendment, was designed 
to interfere with tlie power of the State, sometimes termed its police power, to 
prescribe regulations to promote the health, peace, morals, education, and good 
order of the people, and to legislate so as to increase the industries of the State, 
develop its resources, and add to its wealth and prosperity." 

Undoubtedly the State, when providing by legislation for the protection of the 
public health, the public morals, or the public safety, is subject to the paramount 
authority of the Constitution of the United States, and may not violate rights 
secured or guaranteed by that instrument, or interfere with the execution of the 
powers confided to the General Government. Henderson vs. Mayor of New York, 
92 U. S., 259; Railroad Co. vs. Husen, 95 Id., 465; New Orleans Gas Light Co. vs. 
Louisiana Light Co., 115 Id., 650; Walling vs. Michigan, 116 Id., 446; Yick Wo vs. 
Hopkins, 118 Id., 356; Morgan's Steamship Co. vs. Louisiana Board of Health, Id., 
455. 
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Upon this ground— 'if we do not misappreliend the position of defendants— it 
is contended that, as the primary and principal use of beer is as a beverage; as 
their respective breweries were erected when it was lawful to engage in the man- 
ufacture of beer for every purpose; as such establishments will become of no value 
as property, or, at least, will be materially diminished in value, if not employed in 
the manufacture of beer for every purpose, the prohibition upon their being so 
employed is, in effect, a taking of property for public use i;dthout compensation, 
and depriving the citizen of his property without due process of law. In other 
words, although the State, in the exercise of her police powers, may lawfully 
prohibit the manufacture and sale, within her limits, of intoxicating liquors to be 
used as a beverage, legislation having that object in view cannot be enforced 
against those who, at the time, happened to own property, the chief value of 
which consists in its fitness for such manufacturing purposes, unless compensation 
is first made for the diminution in the value of their property, resulting from such 
prohibitory enactments. 

This interpretation of the Fourteenth Amendment is inadmissible. It cannot 
be supposed that the States intended by adopting that amendment to impose re- 
straints upon the exercise of their powers for the protection of the safety, health, 
or morals of the community. In respect to contracts, the obligations of which are 
protected against hostile State legislation, this Court, in Butchers^ Union Co. m. 
Crescent City Co., Ill U. S., 751, said that the State could not, by any contract, 
limit the exercise of her power to the prejudice of the public health and the public 
morals. So in Stone tJ«. Mississippi, 101 U. S., 816, where the Constitution was 
invoked against tho repeal by the State of a charter granted to a private corpo- 
ration to conduct a lottery, and for which that corporation paid to the State a 
valuable consideration in money, the Court said: ''No legislature ^an bargain 
away the public health or the public morals. The people themselves cannot do it, 
much less their servants. * * * Government is organized with a view to their 
preservation, and cannot divest itself of the power to provide for them." Again, 
in New Orleans Gas Co. -»«. Louisiana Light Co., 115 U. S., 650, 672 : ** The con- 
stitutional prohibition upon State laws impairing the obligation of contracts does 
not restrict the power of the State to protect the public health, the public morals, 
or the public safety, as the one or the other may be involved in the execution of 
such contracts. Rights and privileges arising from contracts with a State are 
subject to regulations for the protection of the public health, the public morals, and 
the public safety in the same sense and to the same extent as are all contracts and 
all property, whether owned by natural persons or corporations," 

The principle, that no person shall be deprived of life, liberty, or property 
without due process of law was embodied, in substance, in the Constitutions of 
nearly all, if not all, of the States at the time of the adoption of the Fourteenth 
Amendment; and it has never been regarded as incompatible with the principle, 
equally vital, because essential to the peace and safety of society, that all property 
in this country is held under the implied obligation that the owner's use of it shall 
not be injurious to the community. Beer Co. w. Massachusetts, 07 U. S.,32; 
Commonwealth m. Alger, 7 Cush., 58. An illustration of this doetrine is afforded 
by Patterson w. Kentucky, 97 U. S., 501. The question there was as to the 
validity of a statute of Kentucky, enacted in 1874, imposing a penalty upon any one 
selling, or offering for sale, oils and fluids, the product of coal, petroleum, or other 
bituminous substances which would bum or ignite at a temperature below 130° 
Fahrenheit. Patterson having sold, within that Commonwealth, a certain oil. 
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for which letters-patent were issued in 1867, but which did not come up to the 
standard required by said statute, and having been indicted therefor^ disputed the 
State's authority to prevent or obstruct the exercise of that right. This Court 
upheld the legislation of Kentucky, upon the ground that, while the State could 
not impair the exclusive right of the patentee, or of his assignee, in the discovery 
described in the letters-patent, the tangible property, the fruit of the discovery, was not 
beyond control in the exercise of her police powers. It was said: ' * By the settled 
doctrines of this Court the police power extends, at least, to the protection of the 
lives, the health and the property of the community against the injurious exercise 
by any citizen of his own rights. State legislation, strictly and legitimately for 
police purposes, does not, in the sense of the Constitution, necessarily intrench 
upon any authority which has been confided, expressly or by implication, to the 
National Government. The Kentucky statute under examination manifestly 
belongs to that class of legislation. It is, in the best sense, a mere police 
regulation, deemed essential to the protection of the lives and property of citizens." 
Referring to the numerous decisions of this Court guarding the power of Congress to 
regulate commerce against encroachment, under the guise of State regulations, 
established for the purpose and with the effect of destroying or impairing rights 
secured by the Constitution, it was further said: " It has, nevertheless, with marked 
distinctness and uniformity, recognized the necessity growing out of the funda- 
mental conditions of civil society, of upholding State police regulations, which were 
enacted in good faith, and had appropriate and direct connection with that protec- 
tion to life, health, and property which each State owes to her citizens." See also 
United States t7«. Dewitt, 9 Wall., 41; License Tax Cases, 5 Id., 462; Pervear vs. 
Commonwealth, Id., 475. 

Another decision, very much in point upon this branch of the case, is Fertilizing 
Co. -w. Hyde Park, 97 U. S., 659, 667, also decided after the adoption of the 
Fourteenth Amendment. The Court there sustained the validity of an ordinance 
of the village of Hyde Park, in Cook County, Illinois, passed under legislative 
authority, forbidding any person from transporting through that village ofifal or 
other offensive or unwholesome matter, or from maintaining or carrying on an 
offensive or unwholesome business or establishment within its limits. The ferti- 
lizing company had, at large expense, and under authority expressly conferred by its 
charter, located its works at a particular point in the county. Besides, the charter 
of the village, at that time, provided that it should not interfere with parties en- 
gaged in transporting animal matter from Chicago, or from manufacturing it into 
a fertilizer or other chemical product. The enforcement of the ordinance in 
question operated to destroy the business of the company and seriously to impair 
the value of its property As, however, its business had become a nuisance to the 
community in which it was conducted, producing discomfort, and often sickness, 
among large masses of people, the Court maintained the authority of the village, 
acting under legislative sanction, to protect the public health against such nuisance. 
It said: ** We cannot doubt that the police power- of the State was applicable and 
adequate to give an effectual remedy. That power belonged to the States when the 
Federal Constitution was adopted. They did not surrender it, and they all have it 
now. It extends to the entire property and business within their local jurisdiction. 
Both are subject to it in all proper cases. It rests upon the fundamental principle 
that every one shall so use his own as not to wrong and injure another. To regu- 
late and abate nuisances is one of its ordinary functions." 

It is supposed by the defendants that the doctrine for which they contend is 
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sustained by Pumpelly 'os. Green Bay Co., 13 Wall., 168. But in that view we do 
not concur. That was an action for the recovery of damages for the overflowing of 
the plaintiff's land by water, resulting from the construction of a dam across a river. 
The defense was that the dam constituted a part of the system adopted by the State 
for improving the navigation of Fox and Wisconsin Rivers; and it was contended 
that as the damages of which the plaintiff complained were only the result of the 
improvement, under legislative sanction, of a navigable stream, he was not entitled 
to compensation from the State or its agents. The case, therefore, involved the 
question whether the overflowing of the plaintiff's land, to such an extept that it 
became practically unfit to be used, was a taking of property within the meaning 
■of the Constitution of Wisconsin, providing that ' ' the property of no person shall 
be taken for public use without just compensation thereof." This Court said it 
would be a very curious and unsatisfactory result, were it held that, ** if the Govern- 
ment refrains from the absolute conversion of real property to the uses of the public, 
it can destroy its value entirely; can inflict irreparable and permanent injury to any 
•extent; can, in effect, subject it to total destruction without making any compensation, 
because, in the narrowest sense of that word, it is not taken for the public use. Such 
a construction would pervert the constitutional provision into a restriction upon the 
rights of the citizen, as those rights stood at theconmion law, instead of the Govern- 
ment, and make it an authority for the invasion of private rights under the pretext 
■of the public good, which had no warrant in the laws or practices of our ancestors." 

These principles have no application to the case under consideration. The 
question in Pumpelly vs. Green Bay Company arose under the State's power of 
eminent domain, while the question now before us arises under what are, strictly, 
the police powers of the State, exerted for the protection of the health, morals, and 
safety of the people. That case, as this Court said, in Transportation Co. ©«. Chicago, 
^9 U. S., 642, was an extreme qualification of the doctrine, universally held, that 
** acts done in the proper exercise of governmental powers, and not directly encroach- 
ing upon private property, though these consequences may impair its use," do not 
constitute a taking within the meaning of the constitutional provision, or entitle the 
■owner of such property to compensation from the State or its agents, or give him 
any right of action. It was a case in which there was a ** permanent flooding of 
private property," a ** physical invasion of the real estate of the private owner, and 
a practical ouster of his possession. " His property was, in effect, required to be 
devoted to the use of the public, and, consequently, he was entitled to compensation. 

As already stated, the present case must be governed by principles that do not 
involve the power of eminent domain, in the exercise of which property may not be 
taken for public use without compensation. A prohibition simply upon the use of 
property for purposes that are declared, by valid legislation, to be injurious to the 
health, morals, or safety of the community cannot, in any just sense', be deemed a 
taking or an appropriation of property for the public benefit. Such legislation does 
not disturb the owner in the control or use of his property for lawful purposes, nor 
restrict his right to dispose of it, but is only a declaration by the State that its use 
by any one, for certain forbidden purposes, is prejudicial to the public interests. 
Nor can legislation of tliat character come within the Fourteenth Amendment, in 
any case, unless it is apparent that its real object is not to protect the conmiunity, 
or to promote the general well-being, but, under the guise of police regulation, to 
deprive the owner of his liberty and property without due process of law. The 
power which the States have of prohibiting such use by individuals of their property 
as will be prejudicial to the health, the morals, or the safety of the pubUc, is not — 
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and, consistentlj with the existence and safety of organized society, cannot be — 
burdened with the condition that the State most compensate such individual owners 
for pecuniary losses they may sustain by reason of their not being permitted, by a 
noxious use of their property, to inflict injury upon the community. The exercise 
of the police power by the destruction of property which is itself a public nuisance, 
or the prohibition of its use in a particular way, whereby its value becomes de- 
preciated, is very different from taking property for public use, or from depriving 
a person of his property without due process of law: In the one case, a nuisance 
only is abated; in the other, unoffending property is taken away from an innocent 
owner. 

It is true, that, when the defendants in these cases purchased or erected their 
breweries, the laws of the State did not forbid the manufacture of intoxicating 
liquors. But the State did not thereby give any assurance, or come under an 
obligation, that its legislation upon that subject would remain unchanged. Indeed, 
as was said in Stone vb, Mississippi, 101 U. S., the supervision of the public health 
and the public morals is a governmental power, " continuing in its nature," and 
" to be dealt with as the special exigencies of the moment may require,*' and that, 
" for this purpose, the largest legislative discretion is allowed, and the discretion 
cannot be parted with any more than the power itself. " So in Beer Co. m. Massa- 
chusetts, 97 U. S., 32 : "If the public safety or the public morals require the 
discontinuance of any manufacture or traffic, the hand of the Legislature cannot 
be stayed from providing for its discontinuance by any incidental inconvenience 
which individuals or corporations may suffer." 

It now remains to consider certain questions relating particularly to the thir- 
teenth section of the act of 1885. That section — which takes the place of section 
13 of the act of 1881— is as follows:— 

'^Sec. 13. All places where intoxicating liquors are manufactured, sold, bar- 
tered, or given away in violation of any of the provisions of this act, or where 
intoxicating liquors are kept for sale, barter, or delivery in violation of this act, are 
hereby declared to be common nuisances, and upon the judgment of any court 
having jurisdiction finding such places to be a nuisance under this section, the 
sheriff, his deputy, or under-sheriff, or any constable of the proper county, or 
marshal of any city where the same is located, shall be directed to shut up and 
abate such place by taking possession thereof and destroying all intoxicating liquors 
found therein, together with all signs, screens, bars, bottles, glasses, and other 
property used in keeping and maintaining said nuisance, and the owner or keeper 
thereof shall, upon conviction, be adjudged guilty of maintaining a common nui- 
sance, and shall be punished by a fine of not less than one hundred dollars nor more 
than five hundred dollars, and by imprisonment in the county jail not less than thirty 
days nor more than ninety days. The attorney-general, county attorney, or any 
citizen of the county where such nuisance exists, or is kept, or is maintained, may 
maintain an action in the name of the State to abate and perpetually enjoin the same. 
The injunction shall be granted at the commencement of the action, and no bond 
shall be required. Any person violating the terms of any injunction granted in 
such proceeding, shall be punished as for contempt, by a fine of not less than one 
hundred nor more than five hundred dollars, or by imprisonment in the county jail 
not less than thirty days nor more than •six months, or by both such fine and im- 
prisonment, in the discretion of the Court." 

It is contended by counsel in the case of Kansas va. Ziebold & Hagelin, that the 
entire scheme of this section is an attempt to deprive persons who come within its 
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provisions of their property and of their liberty without due process of law; espe- 
cially, when taken in connection with that clause of section fourteen (amendatory 
of section 21 of the act of 1881), which provides that " in prosecutions under this 
act, by indictment or otherwise, * * * it shall not be necessary in the first 
instance for the State to prove that the party charged did not have a permit to sell 
intoxicating liquors for the excepted purposes." 

We are unable to perceive anything in these regulations inconsistent with the 
constitutional guarantees of liberty and property. The State having authority to 
prohibit the manufacture and sale of intoxicating liquors for other than medical, 
scientific, and mechanical purposes, we do not doubt her power to declare that any 
place, kept and maintained for the illegal manufacture and sale of such liquors, 
shall be deemed a common nuisance, and be abated, and at the same time, to pro- 
vide for the indictment and trial of the offender. One is a proceeding against the 
property used for forbidden purposes, while the other is for the punishment of the 
offender. 

It is said that by the 13th section of the act of 1885, the Legislature finding a 
brewery within the State in actual operation, without notice, trial, or hearing, by 
the mere exercise of its arbitrary caprice, declares it to be a common nuisance, and 
then prescribes the consequences which are to follow enevitably by judicial man- 
date required by the statute, and involving and permitting the exercise of no 
judicial discretion or judgment; that, the brewery being found in operation, the 
Court is not to determine whether it is a common nuisance, but, under tho command 
of the statute, is to find it to be one; that it is not the liquor made, or the making 
of it, which is thus enacted to be a common nuisance, but the place itself, includ- 
ing all the property used in keeping and maintaining the common nuisance; that 
the Judge having thus signed without inquiry — and, it may be, contrary to the fact 
and against his own judgment — the edict of the Legislature, the Court is com- 
manded to take possession by its officers of the place and shut it up; nor is all this 
destruction of property, by legislative edict, to be made as a forfeiture consequent 
upon conviction of any offense, but merely because the Legislature so commands; 
and it is done by a court of equity, without any previous conviction first had, or 
any trial known to the law. 

This, certainly, is a formidable arraignment of the legislation of Kansas, and if 
it were founded upon a just interpretation of her statutes the Court would have no 
difficulty in declaring that they could not be enforced without infringing the con- 
stitutional rights of the citizen. But those statutes have no such scope and are 
attended with no such results as the defendants suppose. The Court is not required 
to give effect to a legislative ** decree " or " edict," unless every enactment by the 
law-making power of a State is to be so characterized. It is not declared that every 
establishment is to be deemed a common nuisance because it may have been 
maintained prior to the passage of the statute as a place for manufacturing 
intoxicating liquors. The statute is prospective in its operation — ^that is, it does not 
put the brand of a conmion nuisance upon any place, unless, after its passage, that 
place is kept and maintained for purposes declared by the Legislature to be injurious 
to the community. Nor is the Court required to adjudge any place to be a coumion 
nuisance simply because it is charged by the State to be such. It must first find 
it to be of that character — ^that is, must ascertain in some legal mode whether since 
the statute was passed the place in question has been, or is being, so used as to 
make it a common nuisance. 

Equally untenable is the proposition that proceedings in equity for the purposes 
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indicated in the thirteenth section of the statute are inconsistent with due process 
of law. " In reg^ard to public nuisances," Mr. Justice Story says, ** the jurisdiction 
of courts of equity seems to be of a very ancient date, and has been distinctly 
traced back to the reign of Queen Elizabeth. The jurisdiction is applicable not 
only to public nuisances, strictly so called, but also to purprestures upon public 
rights and property. * * * In case of public nuisances, properly so called, an 
indictment lies to abate them, and to punish the offenders. But an information, 
also, lies in equity to redress the grievance by way of injunction." 2 Story's £q., 
§§ 921, 922. The ground of this jurisdiction in cases of purpresture, as well as of 
public nuisances, is the ability of courts of equity to give a more speedy, effectual, 
and permanent remedy than can be had at law. They can not only prevent 
nuisances that are threatened, and before irreparable mischief ensues, but arrest 
or abate those in progress, and, by perpetual injunction, protect the public agunst 
them in the future; whereas courts of law can only reach existing nuisances, leav- 
ing future acts to be the subject of new prosecutions or proceedings. This is a 
salutary jurisdiction, especially where a nuisance affects the health, morals, or 
safety of the community. Though not frequently exercised, the power undoubt- 
edly exists in courts of equity thus to protect the public against injury. District 
Attorney m. Lynn and Boston R. R. Co., 16 Gray, 245; Atty. -General ««. N. J. 
Railroad, 3 Green's Ch., 139; Atty. -General ««. Tudor Ice Co., 104 Mass., 244; State 
€«. Mayor, 5 Porter (Ala.), 279, 294; Hoole tJ«. Atty. -General, 22 Ala., 194; Atty.- 
General ««. Hunter, 1 Dev. Eq., 13; Atty. -General w. Forbes, 2 Mylne & Craig, 123, 
129, 133; Atty.-General vs. Great Northern Railway Co., 1 Dr. & Sm., 161; Eden on 
Injunctions, 259; Kerr on Injunctions (2d ed.), 168. 

As to the objection that the statute makes no provision for a jury trial in cases 
like this one, it is suilftcient to say that such a mode of trial is not required in suits 
in equity brought to abate a public nuisance. The statutory direction that an in- 
junction issue at the commencement of the action is not to be construed as dispens- 
ing with such preliminary proof as is necessary to authorize an injunction pending 
the suit. The Court is not to issue an injunction simply because one is asked, or 
because the charge is made that a common nuisance is maintained in violation of 
law. The statute leaves the Court at liberty to give effect to the principle that an 
injunction will not be granted to restrain a nuisance, except upon clear and satis- 
factory evidence that one exists. Here the fact to be ascertained was, not whether 
a place kept and maintained for purposes forbidden by the statute, was, per se, a 
nuisance — that fact being conclusively determined by the statute itself, — but whether 
the place in question was so kept and maintained. If the proof upon that point is 
not full or sufficient, the Court can refuse an injunction or postpone action until 
the State first obtains the verdict of a jury in her favor. In this case it cannot be 
denied that the defendants kept and maintained a place that is within the statutory 
definition of a common nuisance. Their petition for the removal of the cause 
from the State Court and their answer to the bill admitted every fact necessary to 
maintain this suit, if the statute, under which it was brought, was constitutional. 

Touching the provision that in prosecutions, by indictment or otherwise, the 
State need not, in the first instance, prove that the defendant has not the permit 
required by the statute, we may remark that, if it has any application to a pro- 
ceeding like this, it does not deprive him of the presumption that he is innocent of 
any violation of law. It is only a declaration that when the State has proven that 
the place described is kept and maintained for the manufacture or sale of intoxicat- 
ing liquors — such manufacture or sale being unlawful except for specified pur- 
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poses, and tlien only under a pennit — the prosecution need not prove a negative — 
namely, that the defendant has not the required license or permit. If the defendant 
has such license or permit, he can easily produce it, and thus overthrow the prima 
fade case established by the State. 

A portion of the argument in behalf of the defendants is to the effect that the 
statutes of Kansas forbid the manufacture of intoxicating liquors to be exported, 
or to be carried to other States, and, upon that ground, are repugnant to the clause 
of the Constitution of the United States giving Congress power to regulate com- 
merce with foreign nations and among the several States. We need only say, upon 
this point, that there is no intimation in the record that the beer which the re- 
spective defendants manufactured was intended to be carried out of the State or to 
foreign countries. And, without expressing an opinion as to whether such facts 
would have constituted a good defense, we observe that it will be time enough to 
decide a case of that character when it shall come before us. 

For the reasons stated, we are of opinion that the judgments of the Supreme 
Court of Kansas have not denied to Mugler, the plaintiff in error, any right, privi- 
lege, or immunity secured to him by the Constitution of the United States, and its 
Judgment, in each case, is, accordingly, affirmed. We are, also, of opinion that 
the Circuit Court of the United States erred in dismissing the bill of the State 
against Ziebold & Hagelin. The decree in that case is reversed, and the cause re- 
manded, with directions to enter a decree granting to the State such relief as the 
act of March 7, 1885, authorizes. 

This decision settled the compensation-question. An excellent 
commentary upon it may be found in an address delivered by 
Justice Brewer at the Yale Law School, on June 23, 1891. He 
said : — 

" There were four or five breweries, with machinery and ap- 
pliances, valuable only for one use, worth a few thousand dollars, a 
mere bagatelle in comparison with the wealth of the State, built 
up under the sanction of the law, owned by citizens whose convic- 
tions were different from those of the majority, and who believed 
the manufacture and sale of beer to be right and wise. As good 
citizens, it was fitting that they should yield to the judgment of 
the majority. As honest men, it was fitting for the majority not 
to destroy without compensation ; and to share with the few the 
burden of that change in public sentiment, evidenced by the con- 
stitutional amendment. It will be said hereafter, to the glory of 
the State, that she pioneered the way of temperance ; to her shame, 
that at the same time she forgot to be honest and just, and was 
willing to be temperate at the expense of the individual. Had this 
question come to the Courts along other lines, who can doubt that 
a different result would have followed. 

" Powder is a confessedly dangerous article. The police power, 
caring for the public safety, may regulate its storage, its use, its 
manufacture, and regulating, may prohibit. In the State of Dela- 
ware are the Dupont Powder Mills, a large manufacturing property. 
Had the State of Delaware, by its legislation, prohibited the man- 
ufacture and sale of powder, as it had a right to do, and thus put 
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an end to this great manufacturing industry and destroyed its. 
value, who can doubt that in proceedings along that line of absolute 
justice which all men feel, trie Courts would have hastened to de- 
clare that such destruction of property, at the expense of the Du- 
ponts alone, could not be tolerated ; that the State that enforced 
such destruction should share with them the burden. Would they 
not have promptly re-affirmed the thought of Chancellor Kent — 
that what the State takes it must pay for; and, paraphrasing, 
added — that what the public destroys, it must also pay for ? 

" There is not only justice, but wisdom in this rule, that, when a 
lawful use is by statute made unlawful and forbidden, and its value 
destroyed, the public shall make compensation to the individual. 
It restrains from hasty action. It induces a small majority to 
hesitate in imposing upon an unwilling and large minority its 
notions of what is demanded by public health, or morals, or wel- 
fare. The pocket-book is a potent check on even the reformer. If 
this rule had been always recognized as in force, would the State of 
Pennsylvania have enacted that foolish law, forbidding the man- 
ufacture and sale of oleomargarine, and thus destroying a legitimate 
and beneficial industry ? or if it had, would the 3udicial eye have 
been so blind as not to see through the thin disguise of a pretended 
regard for public health, to the real purpose of the act — the pro- 
tection of another and no more deserving industry, that of the 
dairy ? When a law which is obnoxious to the beliefs of a large 
minority is forced upon them by a small majority, and that law 
infringes upon their nabits, and destroys their property, all experi- 
ence demonstrates the difficulty of enforcing such a law. Wit- 
nesses commit perjury, jurors forget the obligations of their oaths, 
public peace is disturbed, animosities are engendered, and every 
instance of the defeat of the law is welcomed with applause by the 
sullen and angry minority. 

" But it is said, and said by high authority, that when, by legisla- 
tive act, a particular use of property is forbidden, its subsequent 
use is unlawful ; and a party thereafter attempting such use, may 
rightfully be deprived of the value of property as a punishment 
for his crime. This ringing changes on the words immoral, unlaw- 
ful, crime, and punishment is the mere beating of Chinese gongs to 
conceal the real question. No one doubts, that if, after the Legis- 
lature had prohibited a particular use of property, anjr individual 
devotes his property to that use, he is guilty of a criminal act and 
invites and deserves punishment, even to the destruction of the 
value of that use which he has attempted to create in defiance of 
the law. But it is a very different proposition, that, when a party 
has created the use in obedience to and with the sanction oi the 
law, a legislature has a right to prohibit such use in the future, and 
by making it unlawful, destroy without compensation the value 
which was created under the sanction of the law. In criminal 
matters, ex post facto legislation is always denounced. If one 
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does an act which to-day is within the sanction of the law, no leg- 
islature can, to-morrow, by a statute prohibiting such acts, reacn 
backward and make that unlawful which was lawful when done, or 
punish him as a criminal for that which when done he had a right 
to do. Neither can it, in civil matters, disturb vested rights. If 
there be no law against usury, and a person loans money upon a 
-contract to pay ten per cent, interest, no subsequent legislation 
making five per cent, the extreme lawful rate, and forfeiting all 
principal and interest in case more is taken, can destroy that con- 
tract, or release the borrower from his obligation to pay the lender 
principal and ten per cent, interest. No more can the value of a 
use created under sanction of the law be taken away from its owner 
by a mere arbitrary declaration of the Legislature that such use 
must stop. Legislation looks to the future and directs its conduct. 
It does not look backward, or turn a lawful act into a criminal one ; 
nor may it, under the guise of the police power, rob an individual 
of any lawfully acquired property or value. 

" So, out from these considerations I woi:k this thought : That 
while the Government must be the judge of its own needs, and in 
the exercise of that judgment may take from everv individual his 
service and his property, and, in the interests oi public health, 
morals and welfare, may regulate or destroy the individual's use of 
his property, or the property itself, yet there remains to the indi- 
vidual a sacred and indestructible right of compensation. If, for the 
Eublic interests and at the public demands, he sacrifices his time 
is labor or his property, or any value therein, he has a right to de- 
mand and must receive at the hands of the public compensation 
therefor. The full, absolute, and unqualified recognition and 
enforcement of this right are essential to the permanence of all 
Governments, especially of those by, of, and for the people. In 
the picture drawn by the prophet of millennial days, it is affirmed 
that, ' They shall sit every man under his vine and under his fig- 
tree, and none shall make them afraid ; for the mouth of the Lord 
of hosts hath spoken it.' • If we would continue this Government 
into millennial times, it must be built upon this foundation. To 
accomplish this, we must recast some of our judicial decisions ; and 
if that be not possible, we must rewrite into our Constitution the 
affirmations of the Declaration of Independence, in language so 
clear and peremptory that no judge can doubt or hesitate, and no 
man, not even a legislator, misunderstand. I emphasize the words 
clear and peremptory, for many of those who wrought into the 
Constitution the Fourteenth Amendment believed that they were 
placing therein a national guarantee against future State invasion 
of private rights ; but judicial decisions have shorn it of strength, 
Ana left it nothing but a figure of speech. 

"Young gentlemen, you stand at the open door of a great 
profession — at the morning hour of an era of great social changes. 
The motto of that profession is ' justice.' Justice not alone to the 
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public, but equally to the individual. Not alone to the strong an^ 
wealthy, but also to the feeble and poor. Not alone to the popular^ 
but to the unpopular, side. The men whose names shine ilhistriouft 
on the rolls of that profession — Hale, Mansfield, Erskine, Marshall^ 
Chase, and Lincoln — voice their great appeal to you, not alone by 
the magnificence of their abilitv and the wealth of their learning, 
but as much by their devotion m times of trial, and in the midst of 
threatening and popular feeling, to the demands of absolute and 
unfailing justice. From the halls of Westminster, Lord Mansfield 
looked out on the swelling mass of an angry mob, and, gazing- 
beyond the present to the heights of the future, boldly declared : 
' I wish popularity ; but it is that popularity which follows, not that 
which 18 run after. It is that popularity, which, sooner or later, 
never fails to do justice to the pursuit of noble ends by noble 
means.' " 

Justice Brewer, now a member of the United States Supreme 
Court, naturally dwells upon the compensation-question only. 

The chief logical defect of the decision, however, lies in the 
judicial assumption that the use of beer and wine is an evil in itself. 
The pertinent part of the decision reads as follows : — 

"We cannot shut out of view the fact, within the knowledge of 
all, that the public health, the public morals, and the public safety 
may be endangered by the general use of intoxicating drinks ; nor 
can we ignore the fact, established by statistics accessible to every 
one, that the disorder, pauperism, and crime prevalent in the coun- 
try are, in a large measure, directly traceable to this evil." 

Now, the very reverse of all this is true, as the sum of human 
wisdom and experience, from the earliest historical ages to the 
present time, clearly demonstrates. The proper use of such drinks 
is productive of good only; it is recommended, and even commanded^ 
in the Bible ; Christ indulged in it, and its significance as an essen- 
tial part of Chrisian faith and symbolism cannot be overrated. Not 
a single historical instance can be cited where the use of such drink* 
has endangered " the public health, the pul)lic morals, and the public 
safety." The ahuse is the thing to which the words of the Court 
do, indeed, apply; but millions and hundreds of millions use, while 
only an insignificant minority abuse, drinks. And it is a maxim 
ahnost as old as mankind, that abusits non tollit usum. The abuse 
is an evil ; but the use is a God-given blessing, the enjoyment of 
which is included in the constitutional guarantee of an unhampered 
pursuit of happiness. To claim that the use is an evil, jeopardizing 
health, morals, and safety, is to contradict not only the teachings. 
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of the Bible, but also every precept of ancient and modem history, 
as well as the results of philosophical and scientific investigation. 
Indeed, the reverse of what the Court claims is true ; and this 
applies to nations no less than to individuals. 

The health, morals, and safety of America, England, Germany, 
France, and all other countries where the use of intoxicants pre- 
vails, is superior (not inferior^ as would follow from the Court's 
decision) to the health, morals, and safety of the Mohammedan 
countries, whose inhabitants abstain from the use of intoxicants by 
reason and virtue of a religious tenet. Comparing drinking and 
abstaining individuals, we obtain the same conclusion. Would it 
not be the height of folly to claim that an individual who drinks 
moderately, as do at least eighty per cent, of all Englishmen, Amer- 
icans, Germans, Frenchmen, etc., is for that reason more inclined to 
jeopardise the health, morals, and safety of a community than a 
total-abstainer? Yet, that is precisely what the Court holds, 
although it must be aware that the best, noblest, and wisest men of 
our nation, and of all other civilized nations, have been and are 
moderate drinkers. The late Judge C. W. Goddard, of Prohibitory 
Maine, in lecturing on the amazing increase of crime in his own 
State, refers to this prohibitory fallacy in these words : — 

" I confess that my gorge rises when I hear degenerate sons of 
noble progenitors stigmatize the founders of our State, and of New 
England, as ' a nation of drunkards.' I never believed the accusa- 
tion to be just ; it must have been a gross exaggeration. 

" But, true or false, I am not ashamed to assert in this presence 
(and I challenge contradiction here or elsewhere) that the first two 
hundred years of New England history, from 1620 to 1820, were 
more glorious in achievement in every department of human prog- 
ress, were more fruitful in material, moral, intellectual, political, 
and religious advancement, than any two centuries in any other 
country since the apostolic age ; that our Pilgrim and Puritan fore- 
fathers did more to build up integrity, manhood, righteousness, 
sound morality, and sound piety (not forgetting, meanwhile, to 
multiply wealth, and their own numbers too), to establish law and 
liberty, to make life safe, prosperous and desirable for themselves 
and their posterity, than any equal number of men ever did in the 
same length of time and under similar perils, trials, and disadvan- 
tages. . 

"To them, under God, we owe all that we have and are; for us 
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tliey braved the fury of the wintry ocean, the barbarities of the 
savages, and the terrors of the wilderness ; for ns they planted the 
church, the school-house, the college, and the court-house ; for us 
they conquered national independence and established a free repub- 
lican government from the great lakes to the gulf, and from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific ; they secured and maintained almost perfect 
and absolute security of life and limb throughout the length and 
breadth of New England. If such a race of men were ' a nation 
of drunkards,' let us, too (on the principle laid down by President 
Lincoln in regard to General Grant's whiskey), become a nation of 
just such drunkards as soon as possible, provided that there is no 
other means of regaining their sterling and priceless virtues." 

These very Puritans who founded a grand commonwealth, upon a 
foundation of which the Bible is the comer-stone, declared wine 
and beer to be " precious gifts of God ; " and, even after they had 
experienced the ferocity of drunken savages, they deemed it a 
wrong " to deprive the Indiana entirely of the comforts which God 
allowed to man in the use of wine?^ 

Since the Supreme Court Justices hold that the use of intoxi- 
cants is an evil in itself, we need not wonder that they declare the 
brewing industry to be a common nuisance. The latter conclusion 
is but a corollary of the former ; but both are equally untenable in 
the light of truth and human experience. That brewing is a nuisance 
is simply a new-fangled notion for which no statistical or historical 
evidence can be adduced. But even so, admitting, for argument's 
sake, that what had proved to be a blessing from the beginning of 
the world to the prohibitory era, and had so been recognized in the 
laws of all nations, has now suddenly turned out to be an evil ; yet, 
there would be no justification for completely outlawing the brew- 
ing trade, in the face of the fact that from the earliest Puritan days 
to the ratification of our Constitution, and thence onward to our 
time, the law-makers, both State and Federal, enacted law upon law 
encouraging brewing, and inviting brewers to settle within their 
territory ; their object being, as Oglethorpe, Jefferson, Hamilton, 
Rush, and innumerable others stated, to thereby enhance public 
health, public morals and public safety. 
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Original-Package Decision. 

It will be noticed that the penultimate paragraph of the fore- 
going decision invites a test of the constitutionality of the prohibi- 
tory law with regard to its evident infringement upon the power of 
Congress to regulate commerce with foreign nations and among 
the several States. Two cases covering this point — viz., those of 
G. A. Bowman and others, and Leisy & Co. — afforded a suitable 
basis for such a test. G. A. Bowman had applied to the Chicago 
and Northwestern Railroad for the transportation of five thousand 
barrels of beer from Chicago, 111., to Marshalltown, la.; but as he 
had not complied with the Iowa law, forbidding the importation of 
liquors, except under a certificate from the Auditor of the county to 
which such liquor is to be transported, the company refused to ship 
Bowman's beer. Bowman sued the company to recover damages ; 
the lower Court decided against him, but the Supreme Court re- 
versed this judgment, deciding that the Iowa law virtually interfered 
with Inter-State commerce. 

Leisy & Co., of Peoria, 111., had sent sealed kegs of beer to their 
agent at Keokuk, la., where, in consequence of being offered for 
sale (in their original state), they were seized by the local authori- 
ties by virtue of the prohibitory law. Leisy & Co. thereupon 
brought suit against the marshal, claiming that the seizure of the 
beer in its original packages was unconstitutional. The Supreme 
Court of Iowa decided against them, and they then appealed to the 
Federal Supreme Court. 

The decision of the latter tribunal is to the effect that, under the 
provision of the Inter-state Commerce Law, State authorities cannot 
lawfully do aught which would amount to a regulation of commerce 
as between States, and that the seizure here in question was an act 
of this character. The principal points of both decisions are 
these : — 

" Whenever a law of a State amounts to a regulation of commerce, 
as it does when it inhibits, directly or indirectly, the receipt of an 
imported commodity, or its disposition^ before it has ceased to become 
an article of trade between one State and another^ it comes in con- 
flict with a power which, in this particular, has been exclusively 
vested in the General Government, and is therefore void. * * * 
A subject matter which has been confided exclusively to Congress 
by the Constitution is not within the jurisdiction of the police 
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power of the States, unless placed there hy Congressianal action^ 
* * * The conclusion follows, that as a grant of the power to 
regulate commerce among the States, so far as one system is re- 
quired, is exclusive, the State cannot e^xercise that without the assent 
of Congress?^ 

These decisions seemed very much in the nature of an appeal to 
Congress to pass an act limiting the freedom of commerce to articles 
the sale of which is not prohibited by local statutes. When, as a 
result of these decisions, a large number of so-called original-package 
saloons were opened in prohibitory States, the pressure brought to- 
bear upon Congress became so strong, that the Kepublican majority 
could no longer withstand it. In August, 1890, a law was passed 
and approved (now known as the Wilson Act), entitled "An act ta 
limit the effect of the regulations of commerce between the several 
States and with foreign countries in certain cases." It provides. 
"That all fermented, distilled, or other intoxicating liquors or 
liquids transported into any State or Territory, or remaining therein 
for use, consumption, sale, or storage therein, shall, upon arrival in 
such State or Territory, be subject to the operation and effect of the 
laws of such State or Territory enacted in the exercise of its 
police power, to the same extent and in the same manner as though 
such liquids or liquors had been produced in such State or Terri- 
tory, and shall not be exempt therefrom by reason of being intro- 
duced therein in original packages or otherwise." 

Against the advice of the United States Brewers' Association, two 
specific efforts were then made to circumvent the Wilson Act. . In 
one instance the claim was set up " that Congress, in passing said 
act, delegated to the States functions and powers which it cannot 
lawfully delegate." In the other, the question was raised whether 
the State laws enacted previous to the passage of the Wilson Act, 
could be enforced under the operation of the latter, or whether they 
must again be enacted. 

In the face of the decision already quoted, which clearly estab- 
lished the power of Congress in the premises, the basis of the 
first-named effort appeared to be too flimsy to deserve serious 
consideration. In regard to the second, the Brewers' Association 
expressed this opinion : " Even if the decision should prove to be 
in our favor, it could not permanently affect the will of a majority 
of the people as expressed in the laws enacted before the Wilson 
Act ; for, if public opinion has not changed on the subject, the 
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Legislature could surely be relied upon for a re-enactment of the 
prohibitory statutes. If, however, the statutes no longer reflect the 
will of a majority of the people, the only straightforward and the 
most efficient and direct method of dealing with the question is ta 
work for the re-submission of Prohibition to a popular vote." 

In spite of this opposition, several suits were vigorously pros- 
ecuted. The Federal Supreme Court, under date of May 25th, 1891, 
in the case of J. M. Wilkerson against C. A. Eahrer finally disposed 
of this question in a decision of which the following is an extract : — 

** In the case at bar, petitioner was arrested by the StAte autborities for selling- 
imported liquor on the 9tb of August, 1890, contrary to tbe laws of the State. 
The act of Congress bad gone into effect on tbe 8tb of August, 1890, providing 
that imported liquors should be subject to the operation of tbe State laws to the 
same extent and in tbe same manner as though tbe liquors had been produced in 
tbe State; and the law of Kansas forbade the sale. Petitioner was thereby pre- 
vented from claiming tbe right to proceed in defiance of tbe laws of tbe State, 
upon tbe implication arising from the want of action on the part of Congress. up ta 
that time. Tbe laws of the State bad been passed in the exercise of its police- 
powers, and applied to tbe sale of all intoxicating liquors, whether imported or not, 
there being no exception as to those imported, and no inference arising, in view of 
the provisions of the State Constitution and the terms of the law (within whose 
scope all intoxicating liquors came), that the State did not Intend imported 
liquors to be included. We do not mean that tbe intention is to be imputed of 
violating any constitutional rule, but that tbe State law should not be regarded as- 
less comprehensive than its language is, upon tbe ground that action under it 
might in particular instances be adjudged invalid from an external cause. 

" Congress did not use terms of permission to the State to act, but simply re- 
moved an impediment to tbe enforcement of tbe State laws in respect to imported 
packages in their original condition, created by tbe absence of a specific utterance 
on its part. It imparted no power to the State not then possessed, but allowed 
imported property to fall at once, upon arrival, within tbe local jurisdiction. 

^' It appears from tbe agreed statement of facts that this liquor arrived in Kan- 
sas prior to tbe passage of tbe act of Congress, but no question is presented here 
as to tbe right of tbe importer in reference to the withdrawal of the property from 
the State, nor can we perceive that the Congressional enactment is given a retro- 
spective operation by holding it applicable to a transaction of sale occurring after 
it took effect. This is not tbe case of a law enacted in tbe unauthorized exercise 
of a power exclusively confined to Congress, but of a law which it was competent 
for tbe State to pass, but which could not operate upon articles occupying a certain 
situation until tbe passage of the act of Congress. That act in terms removed tbe 
obstacle, and we perceive no adequate ground for adjudging that a re-enactment of 
the State law was required before it could have the effect upon imported which it 
had-always bad upon domestic property." 
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Our pamphlet on the subject of alleged adulterations of beer,* 
published in 1886, was based upon an official analysis by the State 
Board of Health of New York, embracing four hundred and seventy- 
six samples of American beers, all of which were found to be 
perfectly pure and wholesome. Since then, sensational clergymen, 
eager to emerge from the obscurity to which they are doomed by 
their incapacity to make their mark in the legitimate pursuit of their 
profession, have reiterated the old exploded fibs about adulterations ; 
and professional agitators and " promoters," forever on the alert to 
grasp by the forelock any seeming or supposed opportunity for money- 
making, have renewed their efforts to exploit the ignorance of those 
people who believe that their interests might be advanced by absurd 
laws prescribing that barley shall be the only grain allowed to be 
used in brewing. 

In opposing these attempts the brewers submitted to the Fifty- 
first Congress a series of arguments, based upon the investigations 
and opinions of the very best scientific authorities, showing that the 
saccharine element derived from any good cereal is quite as pure 
and wholesome as the starch obtained from barley. It would be a 
waste of time to again go over the same ground covered by these 
arguments.t For present purposes it suffices to point out the fact 
that the proponents of such laws referred repeatedly to an alleged 
superiority of foreign beers over the American product, and in 
support of this claim cited the Bavarian law forbidding the use of 
any grain other than barley. There can be no doubt that Bavarian 
beers, as used in Bavaria, are perfectly pure ; but it is certainly 
venturesome to assert that they are more pure or wholesome than 
English or American beers, as used in the countries of their origin. 
It is admitted that beers intended for shipment to distant countries 
sometimes require the addition of a preservative, and in this 
particular there may be a difference between domestic and foreign 
liquors; but this ^ipplies to Bavarian beers as well as to others. 
Becent English analyses, like the American investigations referred 
to before, prove that the adulteration of intoxicants occurs very 

* See preface. t See "Argament againBt the Tomer Adulteration Bill,^* etc., 1890. 
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jiever have had. The writer has even found it in draught beer, intended for 
Tapid consumption, which is an inexcusable condition of affairs. While it may be 
better to drink beer preserved by means of salicylic acid than to drink a partly- 
;spoiled beer, yet the best and perfectly feasible plan is to provide beer that will 
preserve itself. ^ 

" Tests were made for foreign hitter principles in these beers, but only the gen- 
uine hop bitter was found, * * * 



FOREIGN BEERS. 



PATKY COMMISSIONER NUMBER. 


Specific 
Gravity. 


 Alcohol, 
Per Cent 


Extract, 
Per Cent 


3882 


1.0190 
1.0192 
1.0158 
1.0123 
1.0102 
1.0124 
1.0117 
1.0170 
1.0079 
1.0167 
1.0025 
1.0067 


4.17 
8.85 
5.00 
4.64 
4.11 
4.23 
3.70 
5.00 
8.82 
4.35 
5.00 
1.88 


6.5 


3883 


6.2 


3884 


6.3 


3885 


5.0 


58»6 


4.3 


3887 


5 


3905 

8906 


4.5 
6.5 


5907 


3.6 


,5908. 


6.1 


5909 

5910 


2.9 
2.5 






*Averafi:e 




4.31 


5.17 









* Omitting 8910, which was a * weiss-beer ' (wUte-beer), and not a true lager-beer— in fact, not 
^n imported beer. 

DOMESTIC BEERS. 



SAMPT.E. 


Specific 
Gravity. 


Alcohol, 
Per Cent 


Extract, 
Per Cent 


1 


1.0155 
1.0124 
1.0093 
1.0136 
1.0188 
1.0227 
1.0175 
1.0265 
1.0191 
1.0153 


4.11 
4.25 
8.52 
4.47 
4.64 
4.29 
5.16 
4.58 
8.94 
8.88 


5.6 


2 


5.0 


8 


4.4 


4 


5.3 


5 


6.7 


6 


7.5 


7.. 


6.5 


8 

9 


8.6 
6.5 


10 


5.5 






Averafife 




4.284 


6.16 
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induce the originators of such talk to even attempt to prove any 
one of their charges. A recent illustration presents so many of 
the striking characteristics of this sort of slander that it may safely 
be accepted as a type of its kind. 

In the course of a highly amusing lecture upon " Samples from 
Sample-rooms/' the Rev. Madison C. Peters, of New York, stated 
that "in the best lager-beer he could get there were discovered 
pepper, gingqr, vinegar, capsicum, cream of tartar, acetic, nitric, 
citric, tartaric, sulphuric, and prussic acids ; nitric, sulphuric, and 
acetic ether ; spirits of nitre, the oils of vitriol, turpentine and 
cassia ; caraway-seed, cloves, japonic extract, bitter almonds, orris 
root, grains of paradise, Spanish juice, black ants, dried cherries, 
orange-peel, coriander-seed, white-oak bark, tannic acid, f ennel-seed> 
cardamon-seed, wormwood, copperas, alum, sulphates of iron and 
copper, liquorice, opium, gentian root, quassia, cocculus indicus^ 
tobacco, saltpetre, logwood, marble dust, egg-shells, hartshorn, nut- 
galls, potash, and soda." [See New York Heraldj January 11th, 
1892]. 

Mr. William A. Miles, Chairman of the Board of Trustees of 
the United States Brewers' Association, addressed the following 
letter to the Herald : — 

To THE Editor of the " Herald '' : — 

In your issue of January 11th, in the report of a sermon preached 
by the Eev. Madison C. Peters, of the Bloomingdale Church, on 
Sunday last, the reverend gentleman is quoted as saying that in the 
best lager-beer that he could find he discovered no less than fifty- 
two substances, the great majority of which are certainly foreign 
to good beer, and many of which in their concentrated state are 
irritant poisons. 

The statement has the ring of a familiar sensational paragraph 
which periodically travels the round of the newspapers, the extrav- 
agance and absurdity of which to all intelligent men carry its 
refutation with it. But the reported sermon of Mr. Peters is quite 
another matter. I assume one of two things with regard to it : 
Either this sermon has not been correctly reported ; or, being the 
utterance of a duly ordained clergyman, speaking in the house of 
God, realizing the responsibility resting on him to tell the truth, 
Mr. Peters spoke whereof he knows and is prepared to furnish 
proof of the truth of his statements. 
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I call upon liim through the columns of the Herald^ in wnich his 
original statement appeared, to publish the names of the brewers 
whose beers, upon the analysis of any reputable chemist, were 
found to contain tobacco, cocculus indicus, opiimi, sulphuric, nitric, 
or prussic acid, together with the certificate of the analysis and a 
statement of the method of obtaining and the places from which 
samples were obtained that were examined. 

I claim that it is his duty to his fellow-citizens and neighbors, 
who, if his statement be true, may be the unsuspecting consumers of 
the beers thus polluted, to publish this statement, and I consider it, 
in addition to that, a simple act of justice to the brewers of New 
York City and vicinity, whose reputation has been assailed in this 
sweeping but indefinite manner. 

William A. Miles, 

Chairman Board of Trustees, TJ. S. B. A. 

The Herald published this letter on the 14th of January, together 
with the following report of an interview with Mr. Peters : — 

*' I found the Rev. Mr. Peters at the rectory at the comer of the Boulevard and 
West 68th Street yesterday, and read this letter to him. After I had finished, he 
said: * My remarks about lager-beer were not quoted correctly. What I said was 
that aU and beer were not harmful drinks when pitre, but by reference to the "Breio- 
ers' Guide" a book very hard to obtain, it wW, reveal that these various drugs are 
recommended for use to the brewers. I obtained this information from a *' Brewer's 
Guide " lent to me by a young Philadelphian, and have since returned the book 
to him. 

** *Beery hmoever, was but a passing side issue in my sermon. As a matter of 
factt you can*t m^ake an analysis to get at the adulteration in beer. The brewers of 
this country import annually one thousand bags of cocculus indicus and use it in 
snaking their beer.^ 

'* Now, as to the adulteration in the gin, whiskey, and port wine. Will you tell 
me where you purchased the adulterated samples ? 

** * No: it would not be fair. I do not want to attack anybody. My object was 
to purchase samples from various places in different parts of the city, and to pre- 
pare an elaborate discourse on the subject. I was taken sick last week and sent a 
young friend out to buy the samples for me. He misunderstood my instructions 
and bought them all in one saloon in this neighborhood. With the assistance of 
Dr. Porter, of 181 West 73d Street, I analyzed the gin, whiskey and port wine, 
with the result published in last Monday's Herald. The beer I did not think worth 
while testing. 

* ' * Before coming to this city I frequently purchased and analyzed beer and 
liquors in Philadelphia and found them adulterated. I tried the egg and oyster 
test on whiskey, and they shriveled up into stringy masses. These samples are at 
the Herald* s disposal, if it wishes to analyze them. ' 

**The reporter who took Mr. Peters* s sermon is positive that the reverend gentleman 
ijoas quoted correctly. The reporter asked Mr. Peters several times if he was sure 
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of his facts, as the printing of such broad statements was bound to cause some- 
thing of a sensation, to which Mr. Peters replied that he was sure, and that he was 
prepared to stand hj anything he said, and that he liked to figure in just such sen- 
sations." 

On the succeeding day (January 15th) the Herald published 
this item : — 

'' The Kev. Madison 0. Peters, pastor of the Bloomingdale Church, 
and Chairman William A. Miles, of the Board of Trustees of the 
United States Brewers' Association, had something to say yesterday 
regarding the reverend gentleman's lecture On ' Samples from Sam- 
ple-rooms ' and the interviews published in yesterday's HeraLd. 

" Chairman Miles said : ' The Eev. Mr. Peters now states that he 
had not thought it worth while to make any analysis of malt liquors, 
"but, nevertheless, reiterates the charge that beers are adulterated 
by the admixture of the most noxious and poisonous substances. 
Hence, by his own confession, he stands convicted of giving pub- 
licity to a charge against the brewers for which he has not the 
slightest evidence or proof. He adds, in his interview of yesterday, 
new charges far more aggravating than his first accusation. 

" '/ call upon Mr, Peters to pvhliah the proof of the statement 
fnade yesierday that the brewers import annually one thousand hags 
of cocculus indicus and use it in making their bee?*. Failing to 
produce such proofs, I call upon him to retract such statement and 
apologize for the slander he has uttered. He furthermore says that, 
as a matter of fact, " you can't make an analysis to get at the adulter- , 
ation in beer." If that is all the reverend gentleman knows about 
chemistry, he had better call in the services of a reputable chemist — 
Dr. Chandler, of the School of Mines, for instance — and I will 
guarantee that if he furnishes Dr. Chandler with a sample of beer 
containing any of the fifty-two substances which he quoted from 
that rare book, the " Brewers' Guide," as adulterants. Dr. Chandler 
will find them and testify to the correctness of the analysis. Mr. 
Peters seems to hold very lightly the responsibilities of his sacred 
calling. The ordaining council which sent him forth to preach the 
truth to the people, gave him no license to recklessly utter untruths 
or slanders against his fellow-men.' 

"When I read this interview to the Eev. Mr. Peters he said: 
* You will find these adulterants I mentioned in the article on " Brew- 
ing" in the "Library of Universal Knowledge." Some of them 
are substitutes for hops, some for coloring, others to improve the 
taste. You will also find them in Child's " Every Man His Own 
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Brewer " and in Morice's " Brewing Malt Liquors." If the brewers 
of New York don't use these things, so much the better. Barley- 
malt, hops, yeast, and water make pure beer. That's the way it is 
made in Bavaria. Beer from any other material is adulterated. 
TKe brewers in this country import thousands of hags of cooculus 
indicus. I sv^pposed that was generaU/y known. 1 wiU get proofs 
of this from the OustomrHouse.^ " 

Having waited a reasonable length of time for the promised proof 
of the only tangible charge to which, by successive recantations, 
Mr. Peters had reduced his long list of accusations, Mr. Miles again 
addressed an open letter to the reverend gentleman asking for proof 
of this serioas charge or an apology for the slander. 

In answer to this challenge the Herald^ under date of February 
3d, published the following : — 

"The Rev. Mr. Peters read Mr. Miles's letter yesterday, and, instead of apolo- 
gizing, replied with another letter. He claims that Mr. Miles has not been able to 
deny the correctness of the brewing anthorities he qnoted, and that if his state- 
ments have been slanderous the brewers' own books are slanderons. 

" He says that he does not wish to be understood as a temperance fanatic. The 
point he made in his lectnre on the adulteration of liquor was that the poor modem 
"beer must he stamped out and old-fashioned beer evbstittUed, 

** 'Barley-malt, hops, yeast, and water make pure beer,' says Mr. Peters. He 
quotes J. P. Battershall, of the United States Laboratory, to prove that any ingre- 
dient other than the ingredients mentioned is an adulterant. 

" * Now, Mr. Miles,' he continues, * will you make an affidavit that the beer you 
have made for the public is made this way only ? If so, no man will rejoice more 
than I. In Bavaria, Switzerland, and Germany, where beer is used as we use water, 
you do not see blear-eyed, bloated victims in a condition of incipient physical decom- 
position, the result of adulterated, poisonous beer.' 

** He claims that in opposing a bill before a committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives against the use of substitutes for barley-malt and hops, the brewers' rep- 
resentatives tacitly admitted that beer had to be doctored. He cites examples and 
chemical tests to prove that glucose, com, rice, grape-sugar, and picrotozin^ have 
been found in modem beer." 

Thereupon Mr. Miles published this reply in the Herald of 
February 6th : — 

"To THE EnnoR op the 'Heraxd':— 

" In reply to the reported remarks of the Eev. Mr. Peters I have 
simply to say that I am perfectly willing to discuss with any 
intelligent and sincere gentleman the subject .of the purity of the 
materials used in the manufacture of ales and beers in this country. 
But it must be upon the basis of one thing at a time. The moment 
I attempt to pin the reverend gentleman to one point, he dodges oflf 
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to Bomething else. Before we go further in this matter he must 
prove the slander which he uttered when he, in express term?, 
charged the brewers of this country with importing and using in 
their beer one thousand bags of cocculus indicus. He must prove 
that statement or retract it as publicly as he made it. 

" The fact is, the reverend gentleman doesn't know what he is 
talking about, and he glibly glides from one falsehood to another. 
He refers to an argument which I made before the Committee of 
Ways and Means last winter. That argument is in print, and Mr. 
Peters's statement that I tacitly admitted that beer had to be doc- 
tored is a willful perversion of the truth. 

^^ The gentleman's methods are unmanly and disingenuous, not to 
say dishonest. It is too common a thing for over-zealous enthusiasts 
to repeat slanderous statements without having the first particle of 
evidence of their truthfulness. This Mr. Peters has done, and until 
he proves or withdraws his statement regarding cocculus indicus, I 
decline to have any further discussion with him. This is the issue 
between Mr. Peters and myself. 

" Kow, as to Mr. Peters's request for an affidavit as to the purity 
of my own beer, I have this offer to make : Let the Herald obtain 
from my brewery at any time any samples of my beers, selecting at 
will ^^^ pleasure any cask in my cellars from which such samples 
are to be drawn ; let these samples be analyzed by any reputable 
chemist, and publish the result of such examination, both analysis 
and publication to be at my expense." 4» 

On the following day Mr. Peters was again interviewed, and 
stated, literally : — 

" I have read Mr. Miles's letter. He wants to pin me down to 
the question of cocculus indicus. Now, the fact of the matter is, 
that was the weakest point I made, and that is why he wants to pin 
me down to that and ignore everything else I said in relation to 
the adulteration of beer. I only want the truth to come out. When 
I read Mr. Miles's letter I started out to make inquiries among 
druggists about cocculus indicus. You know it is a poison, used 
chiefly to kill lice. I made the statement that the poison was used 
by the authority of Appleton's Encyclopsadia, Blythe, and other 
authorities on adulteration. I didn't say one thousand bags of it 
had been used; I said thousands of bags. 

" My authorities did not end here. J. W. Langely, with the 
American Jourtial of Science and Arts^ gave a test to discover it 
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4 

in beer. ^ The National Dispensatory,' by H. Stille and Maisch^ 
which is the standard pharmaceutical authority, says it is used to 
prevent the secondary fermentation of liquors, and for this purpose 
is sometimes added to malt liquors at the risk of poisoning those 
who drink it. 

" / am frank to my that tfie drugstoreB say that very lUUe 
coccidus indums is sold. The wholesale druggists would not admit 
that they sell it to brewers. I also say that it is a fact worthy of 
note and rejoicing that the importations were .less last year than 
since 1878. The importations were largest when hops were highest. 
That was in 1886, when l^fiOO pounds were imported. In 1890 
the importations were only 1^2 H poundsP 

The reporter then asked him whether he wished to withdraw his. 
statement that cocculus indicus is used to adulterate beer, and he 
replied by saying : — 

** All I have to saj is that my remark was based on the best authorities, who- 
said it was. I have taken the stand that beer is the drink of the masses and that 
pare beer is wholesome. I would not create prejudice against the brewers. Som& 
of them are my friends. But I take the stand that beer made out of anything but 
barley-malt, hops, yeast, and water is not pure lager-beer. Dr. Englehardt, of the 
State Board of Health, says that wheat and com are substituted in American beers- 
for barley-malt. Carbonate of soda is introduced and also other adulterants. If 

^' there is no adulteration in beers, why did Mr. Miles, through Dr. Wyatt, in the 
^ name of the United States Brewers' Association, fight before the House of Repre- 

\ sentatives to defeat the bill against substitutes for barley-malt and hops? Why 
were the starch, glucose, and com interests so ably represented ? The petitions of 
•■ ^ feveral thousand persons who asked for .the passage of this bill solemnly assured 
the Committee that they were advised by the highest medical authority that the 
use of malt and hop substitutes were detrimental to health. Why did the brewers 
oppose a statutory definition that beer should be made from barley-malt, hops, yeast, 
and water, as prescribed by the laws of other countries ?" 

At this point the Herald^ very opportunely for Mr. Peters, we 
think, closed the controversy, and declined to publish a reply writ- 
ten by Mr. Miles. 
Now, let us briefly review the salient features of the controversy* 
1. Mr. Peters inaugurated his self-imposed mission by a sermon 
or lecture in which he claimed to have discovered in the very best 
beers a large number of most noxious drugs and dangerous poisons. 
Confronted with a demand for proof of his alleged "discoveries,'^ 
he endeavors to impeach the reporter's veracity, claims that he was 
incorrectly reported, and admits that he had neither made nor 
caused to be made any analysis of malt-liquors. As to the alleged 
adulterations of other liquors, he flatly refuses to say where he ob- 
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tained his samples, although he is asked to do so for the public 
good and his own reputation. 

2. Although admitting that he had not analyzed beers, he never- 
theless reiterates the charge of adulteration against brewers ; talks 
vaguely an(l wildly about the impossibility of analyzing beer ; like- 
wise about the Brewer^ Chiide^ " a book hard to obtain," in which 
all sorts of recipes for adulterating beers may be found, and winds 
up with the positive statement that 'HTie Irewera of this country 
import annuaUy IfiOO hags of .coccvlvs indicua and use it in 
making heerJ^ 

3. When again asked, in the most polite terms, to demonstrate the 
truth of this last assertion (the only positive statement admitting 
of proof, if true), Mr. Peters, already twice seK-convicted of men- 
dacity, evades the question ; refers to Battershall, who holds that 
beers made of anything else but hops, malt, yeast, and water are 
adulterated ; misquotes other authorities and also the arguments of 
a brewers' committee before Congress, and finally calls upon Mr. 
Miles to swear that his beers are pure. 

4. Judged by the ordinary standard of decency, such a sneaking 
evasion of the main question, coupled with an implied personal 
insult, would have justified Mr. Miles in closing the controversy; 
but instead of that, he oflEers to pay both for the analysis of any 
samples of his beers and for the publication of the result of such 
analysis. At the same time he again demands proof of the only 
tangible charge made by Mr. Peters. 

5. Thus cohiered, Mr. JPeters adm^its that he told a/n unqualified 
falsehood when he asserted that the hrewers import and use cocoulus 
indicus. He ignores the offer of an analysis, thus showing that the 
implied personal slander as to the purity of his opponent's beer was 
simply a random shot designed to divert the attention of the assailed. 
At the same time he claims that Mr. Miles singled out the last 
of his series of falsehoods, because that was the weakest point of 
his arraignment, and states that his other charges had not been 
refuted ; just as though he had not himself retracted and stamped 
as untrue every other definite charge made by him. With this he 
closes his holy mission. 

Denuded of all misleading quotations, Mr. Peters's charges re- 
solve themselves into three absolute falsehoods, and three vague 
hints suggestive of falsehood. The falsehoods we have disposed 
of. Now, as to the hints, there is this to be said : — 
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1. The mysterious book called Breweri Chuide^ which ^^is so hard 
to obtam/* may be, and probably is, one of the many books of re- 
cipes known and used in the good old days to the methods of which 
'Mx. Peters thinks the brewers should return — ^the sooner, the better. 
It may interest him to know that in their pamphlet on alleged 
adulterations, the brewers have this to say about the so-called 
Brewers* Ouide and other similar publications, long since discarded 
to make room for the scientific works of a Pasteur, Tausig, etc. : — 

" Withoat any scientific training in bis vocation, the old-time brewer, who, not- 
withstanding his having used the best materials he could obtain, did not sacceed in 
brewing a good beer, naturally cast about for a preventive of the causes to which 
he attributed his mishap. A great deal of experimenting, sometimes of the most 
absurd character, was the result of this, and it thus happened that nearly every 
brewer had his own secrets, some of which would to-day be laughed at by the most 
inexperienced ceUar-boy. Ignorance and superstition usually went hand in hand in 
those delightful days of old ; and it is nothing to be wondered at, therefore, that 
even witchcraft was frequently pressed into the service of the brewer. Thus it 
was said, to quote but one example of many, that good quality and a large sale of 
beer could be secured by placing in the vat the thumb of a hanged man and a 
piece of the rope with which the culprit was hanged. With this we may take 
leave of the good old days." 

This reflects the brewers' opinion of such books, and Mr. Peters 
may judge for himself whether they are likely to be guided by the 
advice contained in them. 

2. Mr. Peters also intimates that because Mr. Langley gave a 
test to discover a noxious substance in beer, it may be inferred that 
the brewers use that substance. The absurdity of this deduction is 
demonstrated in the first part of this very article. Prof. Cornwall 
gives a minute description of a test applied by him in order to dis- 
cover substitutes for hops in beer ; but he adds that he found no 
such svhstit/ates in either the foreign or the domestic beers analyzed 
by him. 

3. Mr. Peters quotes two chemists who claim that the substitu- 
tion of any grain for barley is an adulteration. He also quotes the 
report of the Health Board of the State of New York in support 
of the charge that rice, wheat, and com are used in place of barley. 
The opinion of the two chemists is in conflict with all standard 
authorities in the science of chemistry, as well as with all lexico- 
graphical authorities. If Mr. Peters would consult standard works 
he would find that the universally accepted definition of beer is "a 
fermented saccharine infusion to which a wholesome bitter has been 
added ; " and in no modem dictionary of recognized merit— certainly 
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not in Webster — ^will he find a definition of beer which would jus- 
tify the claim that any other grain may not as properly be used in 
brewing as barley. The funniest part of this third hint is the 
reference to the report of the Board of Health of the State of 
New York ; for, this very report, from beginning to end, consti- 
tutes the most conclusive evidence, not only of the general purity 
and wholesomeness of American malt-liquors, but also of the per- 
fect legitimacy of the use of any grain, no matter what may be its 
name. This is all the brewers argued for jt>efore a Congressional 
Committee ; and when Mr. Peters stated that the brewers admitted 
there that "beer had to be doctored," he told another falsehood, 
which we are charitable enough to attribute to ignorance. 

This statement j?r<> domo may fittingly be supplemented by the fol- 
lowing extracts from an article published in The American Analystj 
under date of January 28th, 1892, in reference to Mr. Peters's 
charges : — 

"A simple perusal of what this sensational preacher said, shows, 
at a glance, that he does not know what he is talking about. Let 
us take a few examples at random from his statements and throw 
the light of common sense upon them. He said he found by 
analysis rotten com in Holland gin. As rotten com is decomposed 
and therefore contains no sugar, alcohol cannot be distilled from it ; 
gin being alcoholic, by what re-agent did this parson-chemist man- 
age to find his alleged rotten com ? It is like the man who claimed 
to have in his museum the sword of Balaam, and when told that 
Balaam had no sword, but only wished for one, he added that this 
was the one he wished for. In Kentucky whiskey he found sul- 
phate of zinc, chromic acid, creosote, unslaked Kme, and fusel oil. 
Sulphate of zinc and chromic acid would not add any desirable 
quality to whiskey, therefore no distiller would be fool enough to 
spend money for such an addition. Creosote might be found in 
imitation Irish or Scotch whiskey, to give it the flavor of the 
genuine article derived from the smoky peat on which the malt is 
dried, but that flavor would hurt the sale of any Kentucky whiskey. 
In port wine the reverend Mendax claims to have found (among 
other things) mercury and antimony. Both are insoluble, and 
therefore, if ever present in the port wine, they would be useless, 
because they could only be found at the bottom of the vessel. In 
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lager-beer this great authority found (among other things) vinegar^ 
which would have made the beer sour ; and, as if that was not enough 
to insure its acidity, he found some seven or eight other twids^ 
several ethers, and some of these acids he found under several 
names. His tests must have been exceedingly delicate to have dis- 
tinguished between sulphuric acid and oil of vitriol, cream of tartar 
and tartaric acid and soda. He claims to have found white, blue,, 
and green vitriol, and, besides, the sulphates of zinc, copper, and 
iron. Any ten-year o\^ boy, fresh from school, would laugh at his 
ignorance. We did not suppose that any man, who had received 
the education required to occupy a pulpit, could be so ignorant ; it 
was impossible to believe that a preacher of the Gospel, who claimed 
to be a follower of his Master, would so far forget himself as to 
allow his blind intolerance to lead him into an open violation of the 
ninth commandment; and we were disposed to credit the more absurd 
portions of the tirade to a misunderstanding of the preacher's 
remarks by the reporter ; but when, oa a second interview, the 
preacher reiterated his former statements, and boldly admitted that 
he had wilKuUy lied about his pretended analysis, that he had not 
made any, but had quoted from a brewers' guide the various 
drugs and chemicals offered for brewers' use, and jumped at the 
conclusion that, because these things were so offered, they must 
necessarily be used for adulteration purposes, we had to believe. 
He might as well have said that brewers bought coal to adulterate 
the beer. Many of the articles advertised for brewers' use are re- 
quired for cleaning purposes, others for repairs to machinery, and 
a moment's reflection would have shown this to this sensation- 
monger ; but he did not want to get at or tell the truth ; he needed 
highly-colored misrepresentation to smudge his neighbor's character 
and bring himseK into notoriety. The ordinary preaching of the 
Word by such men as he would not attract attention, and certainly 
would never appear in print. As he needs notoriety, that being 
the only capital in trade of such fellows as he is, he had to tell gross 
falsehoods to attract the attention of the reporters. He has suc- 
ceeded well. He is now known as a most ignorant and unscrupulous 
defamer of other people's reputation, and evidently relies upon his 
garb and profession to protect him from justly deserved punish- 
ment. This, however, will not save him from the scorn and derision 
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of honorable people, who, while they favor temperance, believe that 
temperance applies to all things — as well to the lying tongue of a 
preacher of the Gospel as to the bibulous appetite of the drunkard. 
A second interview with hun confirms all that we have said, and 
convicts the defamer out of his own mouth." 

Sensationalists will doubtless continue to avail themselves of the 
credulity and distrustf ulness of the public in matters relating to the 
purity of food, drink, and drugs ; but their power for evil is growing 
less with every public discussion on the subject. Viewed from 
this standpoint, the talk of Mr. Peters may be said to have rendered 
good service to the cause of Truth. 




IV. DTTEENATIONAL TEMPERANCE CONGRESS * 



The International Congress against the Abase of Alcoholic Liquors 
held at Christiana, Norway, may be said to mark an important 
epoch in the history of the international temperance movement, 
inasmuch as it crystallized issues and defined accurately the line 
within which a true and lasting reform may be attained by practi- 
cable means, consistent with the weakness and imperfection of 
human nature. The Congress met in a country in which rational 
laws, combined with well-directed philanthropical eflEorts, have suc- 

« This international congress Is called the third; bat the third meeting was held in Paris nnder 
the name of " International Congress for the Stady of Qaestions Belating to Alcoholism." Although 
held mider diiferent aospices, it pnrsoed the same objects which called into existence the ** Interna- 
tional Congresses against the Abuse of Alcohol." We qnote the following from oar previous review 
of fhe work of this congress, viz. : — 

"The subjects of discussion were as follows: *1. Statistical exhibits of the number of drinking- 
places in the different countries. Relation existing between increased consumption of distilled 
spirits and the increase of crimes and insanity. What means should be employed to restrict the 
number of drinking-plaoes, and how do the different licensing-systems operate? 2. Medico-legal 
experiences in regard to crimes committed under the influence of alcohol. What legal measures 
Bhoald be applied for the prevention of crime so caused? 8. Report concerning effect of coffee- 
honses, etc, established by temperance societies in the neighborhood of factories. 4. By what means 
can the adulteration of alcohol be most readily discovered?" 

Whenever the words ** alcoholic beverages " were used at this congress, distilled spirits only 
were meant When representatives of English and American temperance societies endeavored to 
construe any statement as applying also to fermented liquors, the Continental del^^ates at once pro- 
tested against any attempt to confound the two kinds of drinks. 

The discussion on the supposed causal relation between an increase of the number of saloons 
and an increase of crimes and insanity, disclosed the usual divergence of opinion among the more 
prominent delegates. An increased consumption of ardent spirits (it was generally admitted) would 
IHTobably produce the otber phenomenon, but the mere number of drinking-places, the question of 
the nature of drinks generally used being ignored, was not conceded to have any such effect Hence, 
it followed that, when a vote was taken on this question and its corollary, the meeting clearly ex- 
pressed itself to tile effect that the proposition voted upon should only relate to ardent spirits. The 
conclusion adopted reads that, inasmuch as a reduction of tile number of places established for the 
sale of distilled spirits is regarded as a means by which the consumption of such liquors may be 
decreased, therefore, the meeting pledges itself to see that the Government take measures to reduce 
the number of dram-shops. 

In r^;ard to the second subject, doctors disagreed very materially— 4is Is the rule in this case; 
yet the meeting finally adopted a resolution recommending the establishment of inebriate asylums 
and places of confinement for alcoholized criminals. 

An interesting discussion on the third subject resulted in a resolutidn recommending to the Qov- 
emment three distinct measures— namely:— 

(a> That the sale of impure distilled spirits be forbidden, and that pure liquors of this class be 
heavily taxed, (b) That no taxes should beimposed upon healthy beverages, such as all fermented 
drinks, wine, beer, tea, and coffee, (c) That laboratories be established for analyzing alcoholic 
beverages. 

In a general way, the meeting favored the establishment, near factories, of drinking-places 
wherein only the above-named " healthy " drinks should be offered for sale. 

The fourth subject was disposed of by the recommendation that the German method of testing 
the purity of distilled liquors be adopted. 
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ceeded in completely revolutionizing the drink-habits of the people ; 
in reducing the consumption of ardent spirits, and, consequently, 
in minimizing the evil results of inebriety. Confronted with these 
facts, illustrated by many brilliant speeches and a magnificent 
array of statistics, the verbose theories of Prohibitionists suffered 
a defeat from which they will never recover sufficiently to exercise 
any appreciable influence at future international congresses. It I 

was there demonstrated, beyond a shadow of doubt, that by a judi- 
cious system of taxation and suitable excise regulations, tending to 
discourage the use of distilled spirits in favor of the lighter fer- 
mented drinks, one of the most intemperate nations was brought, 
within a marvelously short time, to a state of sobriety, equaling 
that of the most temperate nations. As an example of the result 
of this change, we may quote from the opening address of Dr. 
Dahl, Chief of the National Medical Service, the statement, that 
since the beginning of this period of reform, the proportion of 
insanity attributable to the abuse of alcohol, as compared with all 
other causes of insanity, has been reduced from 14 to 3 per cent. 
It is a noteworthy fact, by the way, and one that imparts additional 
force to our own statistics on this subject,* that, according to this 
competent authority, the proportion of insanity caused by alcohol was 
only from 13 to 14 per cent, even at the time when the per capita 
consumption of ardent spirits was far greater in Norway, than it 
was in our country at the time when Prohibitionists claimed (as 
they still do, in fact) that alcohol causes 85 per cent, of all cases 
of lunacy. 

Lack of space compels us to condense this review to the utmost ; 
yet we shall endeavor to select from among the many reports and 
speeches such extracts as will enable the reader to form a correct idea 
of the principal work of this congress. The discussion embraces the 
following subjects: 1. The means successfully employed in Nor- 
way in combating the abuse of intoxicating liquors. 2, The effects 
of the Gothenburg system. 3. Education in relation to alcohol. 

4. The demoralization of native (savage) races by the liquor traffic. 

5. Cheap and palatable drinks, containing either no alcohol at all or 
a small percentage of alchohol, as means for promoting temperance. 

Inasmuch as absolutely nothing new was said in regard to the 
three last-named subjects, we shall confine our brief review to the 
two remaining themes. 

* See " Real and Imaginary Effects of Intemperance.'* . 
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The Noewegian System and its Results. 

On the first' subject, Mr. H. E. Bemer presented an exceedingly 
lucid report, including everything of historical and present interest. 
In substance, this report, freely translated, reads as follows: — 

" Norway was at one time as deeply affected by alcoholism as any 
other country. Only by energetic enorts in the field of legislation, 
taxation, and voluntary abstinence has it been lifted up, by slow 
des^rees, until now it stands in the foremost rank of temperate coun- 
tries, and is still diligently at work, eager for further progress. 

"About fifty years ago, the consumption of ardent spirits in Norway 
was computed to amount to at least 7.6 litres (alcohol of 100 per 
cent.) per capita ; being about the same as tne consumption in 
Switzerland before the introduction of the alcohol monopoly, in 
1889 ; and equal to the present consumption in Denmark, which 
latter country now ranks first among intemperate nations. Our 
present consumption of alcohol amounts to only 1.7 litre per head. 

" The original design of the Norwegian law of 1 816 was to grant 
to every farmer the unconditional right to distill ardent spirits 
from the products of his own lands ; and the object of this universal 
permission was to afford facilities for the utilization of farm 
products, and thus to encourage and improve agriculture. In con- 
sequence of a clerical error, nowever, the law ultimately enacted, 
permitted also the distilling of such agricultural products as were 
not raised by the distiller himself. As a natural result, distilling 
was practiced almost universally. 

" In 1833 there were 9,576 stills in operation in the rural districts, 
and 151 in the cities. The total production was about 8^ million 
litres of spirits. The worst of it was that this home-made, unpuri- 
fied liquor was necessarily of a very poisonous character. The total 
quantity that was distilled was also consumed, for the product was 
too poor to pass into the trade ; its exportation to other countries 
was prevented by the non-importation laws then in force in most 
States ; and such industries as might have used it for mechanical 
purposes, scarcely existed at the time. As distilling was considered 
an excellent means of promoting the cultivation of grain and po- 
tatoes, and improving agriculture in general, it was but natural that 
the drinking of distflled liquor should also be encouraged on the 
ground that it was an excellent tonic for the laborer and tended to 
* produce warmth' in our cold climate. As a means of enjoy- 
ment and intoxication, distilled liquor possessed still greater 
attraction, however. As such, it was used universally, not only in 
the lower classes of society, but in all circles almost daily, and at 
meals, but especially at social gatherings. This accounts for the 
fact that in the course of twenty years after the enactment of the law 
of 1816 the consumption of spirits had been more than doubled. 

" This condition of affairs soon began to cause anxiety, and loud 
protests arose against what was even then regarded as a public 
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misfortune. The abstinence-movement began, and the desire for a 
change in the laws gradually became irresistible. As is frequently 
the case under the influence of a panic, people expected to And 
salvation in a sudden transition to the opposite extreme ; and in 
1842 a resolution prohibiting the'manufacture of ardent spirits was 
on the point of becoming a law. Upon more mature reflection, it 
soon became evident, however, that, in view of the habits of the 
people, Prohibition would be but a chimerical affair — as, indeed, in 
our day, its realization still proves to be very difficult in those States 
of North America in which it has been attempted. As a fruit of a 
more serious and mature study of the matter, the Legislature Anally 
enacted the law of Sept. 6th, 1845, and that of Aug. 12th, 1848, 
both, for the greater fjart, still in force to-day ; the one regulating 
the sale of ardent spirits at retail and wholesale, the other regulating 
distilling and imposing a steadily increasing manufacturer's tax 
upon distilled li(juors. 

" The new legislation and taxation virtually wiped out rural home- 
distilling, together with the small distilleries (i. ^., those producing 
less than 200 litres); for, although the law continued to recomize 
the universal right to distill, yet, by reason of these laws. Targe 
manufacturing companies monopoUzed the industry. 

" The consequence was, that the number of distilleries decreased 
from 1,389, in 1840, to 40, in 1850 ; while of late years there have 
been but 22, distributed among the fertile inlana regions at the 
Mjosen and Randsf jord and in the neighborhood of the Trondh- 
jemsfjord. The greater part of the distilleries now existing produce 
only raw spirits ; as a rule, they are owned by stock companies, 
consisting of farmers, who sell their potatoes and some grain to the 
distilleries, and use the residuary substances as food for their cattle. 
In the absence of a premium upon exportation, the entire production, 
which is protected by a small import duty, has fluctuated during 
the last few years between 2^ and 3 million litres of pure alcohol, 
keeping about even pace with the consumption. 

" The desire to tax spirits still more heavily culminated in the enact- 
ment of the law imposing a tax upon the finished product, in place 
of^he former proportional tax upon the capacity of the stilL 
Since then the distilleries are under the strictest surveillance of the 
revenue officers. The tax, which in 1849 amounted to 13^ ore per 
litre (of spirits of 50 per cent, alcohol, at 15° C), has been constantly 
increased. Since 1880 it amounts to 80 ore per litre. Doubtless, in 
thus increasing the tax on spirits, the intention was, in part, to 
increase the Government revenue, or at least to recoup the loss of 
revenue caused by decreased consumption. But, in addition to this, 
there was the manifest intention of limiting the consumption by 
enhancing the price of distilled spirits. The revenue collected from 
this source dunng a period of twenty-four years (1850-74) does not 
by any means correspond with the increase in taxation. W hile the 
taxes were increased by 250 per cent., the increase of revenue 
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amounted to only 50 per cent. From 1S75 to 1884 the total receipts 
of internal tax and import duty upon spirits show a decrease of 20 
per cent., although both the tax on production and the customs 
duties were increased 60 per cent. The total income derived from 
this source amounts to about 3 to 4 million crowns annually, being 
barely one-tenth of the State's revenue, or 2. 74 francs per inhabitant ; 
while in Enffland,where it constitutes one-fourth of the total revenue, 
the proportion is 13.44 francs per inhabitant ; in Holland, 11.29 ; in 
France, 6.86 ; in Russia, 6.63 francs. The smaller this revenue, the 

freater the probability that the social object {i. ^., the fight against 
runkenness) will be accorded precedence over that purely utilitarian 
consideration which a revenue-question naturally suggests. As 
early as 1845, a pioneer in the cause of temperance and one of our 
foremost statesmen, the late Prof. Schweigaard, uttered these 
memorable words : * It is a short-sighted economy that seeks to 
inculcate the doctrine that a State's exchequer is enriched by a large 
retail sale and consumption of spirits. He who regards the energy 
of the people as the true source of wealth, must needs arrive at tne 
very opposite conclusion.' 

" The opinion here expressed has not remained without good 
influence upon the methods adopted by both State and municipal 
authorities m taxing ardent spirits. In proposing an additional 
increase of the spirit-tax in 1888, the Commissioners stated, in vindi- 
cation of their course, that, even if this tax-increase did not increase 
the revenue, but tei\ded only to reduce the consumption, it would, 
nevertheless, be a great advantage to the consumers, both in point 
of economy and oi health. 

" The law of 1845 regulates both the retailing of ardent spirits by 
the glass and the sale thereof in quantities of less than 40 litres. 
It provides that permission to sell in either way shall be granted 
by the magistrate and common council of cities to persons not 
otherwise engaged in commercial pursuits; such license to hold 

ffood for one year from the date of its issuance. Instead of the 
icense-f ees in vogue in many countries, the retailers of both classes 
must pay an excise duty, nominally fixed at 13 J ore per litre, 
without regard to the percentage of alcohol. In assessing this tax, 
the municipal authorities proceed in this way: Estimating approxi- 
mately the quantity of distilled spirits likely to be sold dunng the 
ensuing year, they multiply this estimated number of litres by 13-J^, 
and thus obtain the total amount of tax to be paid into the treasury. 
This amount they divide by the number of dealers, the quotient 
being the tax required from every licensee, without regard to the 
quantity sold by each. As the estimated quantity usually exceeds 
tne quantity actually sold, the tax is much higher than 13^ ore per 
litre, sometimes amounting even to more than double the given 
rate. This equality in taxation is meant to act as an automatic 
apparatus for diminishing the number of retailers ; for those who 
sell small quantities cannot afford to pay the same tax as those who 
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carry on basinesB on a larger scale, and thus in the straggle for 
existence they go under. In this way a monoply is created and 
given into the hands of a small number of dealers. The smaller 
this number, the easier becomes the control ; and the easier, also, 
the fixing of a uniform price, sufficiently high to curtail the con- 
sumption of distilled liquors. 

" Figures tell the result better than words. When the law of 1847 
went into eflEect there were in the cities 1,101 bar-rooms, or one to 
everjr 152 inhabitants ; in 1870 there were only 500, or one to every 
591 inhabitants, and this in spite of the fact that the cities had 
been rapidly developing in wealth and population, and the further 
fact that the sale of- spirits in the country had ceased almost en- 
tirely, the entire sale being concentrated in the cities. A new law 
enacted May 3d, 1871, provides that the licenses here described may 
be granted to corporations upon the basis of the Gothenburg system. 
Since then corporations have been formed in nearly every city, and 
the number oi bar-rooms and retail stores has thereby been re- 
duced to 227, or one to every 1,413 inhabitants. 

"Another essential feature of our laws regulating the spirit-traffic 
lies in the restrictions as to the time of sales and the character of 
licensees. Sales are absolutely forbidden from five o'clock on the 
eve of a Sunday or holiday till the morning of the next following 
week-day. This restriction works well and is a great blessing to the 
laboring men, who usually receive their week's wages on Saturday 
after five o'clock ; yet it must be admitted that we, too, are familiar 
with what is called a ' blue Monday.' 

" The municipal authorities have discretionary power in regard to 
granting spirit licenses, inasmuch as they are at liberty to determine 
whether an applicant is or is not worthy of being licensed. It 
follows that tney might in this way totally prohibit the sale of 
distilled liquors, if they saw fit. No city, however, except a small 
one, has availed itself of this power, the universal opinion being 
that before making the regulations too stringent it is well to take 
into account the likelihood of sraugglinff and many other lawless 
acts to which they would give rise. The local authorities may also 
make the estimate of the quantity of spirits likely to be sold, 
80 high that no one would venture to apply for a license." 

Thus far we have quoted Mr. Berner as nearly verbatim as the 

necessarily free translation of his words permits. For the sake of 

brevity, we shall now present in condensed form the remainder of 

his address : — 

So far as the rural districts are concerned the law directly author- 
izes the local authorities to prohibit the sale of ardent apirits by the 
glass and at retail under 40 litres ; and this authority has been made 
use of to such extent that only twenty licenses are at present in 
force throughout the rural districts of the entire country. This is 
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virtually local option, only applied, however, to the retail sale of 
distilled liquors. 

Mr. Berner regards the Norwegian system of the double taxation 
of ardent spirits (a State tax upon the production and a municipal 
tax upon the consumption) as particularly favorable to the cause of 
temperance, because under it both State and municipal authorities 
have an equal fiscal interest in exercising the utmost vigilance to 
the end that smuggling and the surreptitious sale of spirits may be 
prevented. 

Although these laws, which, it is well to repeat, only relate to 
distilled spirits, have brought about such excellent results, they are, 
Mr. Berner claims, not without serious defects. One of them lies 
in the fact that the sale of spirits in quantities of over 40 litres is 
not subject to any restrictions. One-half of the spirits consumed is 
purchased in quantities of over forty litres. People living in the 
rural districts buy the drink by the barrel, either for their own 
exclusive use or jointly with others. It is proposed to place the 
wholesale traffic in the hands of corporations similar to those 
which at. present monopolize the retail sale of distilled liquors. 

It is also proposed to submit the question as to the formation of 
such corporations either to the decision of the municipal councils 
or to a popular vote, on the principle of the Swiss Referendum. 
In the latter case, each community would decide by popular majority 
wliether the sale of spirits is to be permitted at all. 

The present law concerning these corporations provides that the 
common council of every city may grant to these corporations the 
exclusive license to sell by the glass and at retail, thus giving them 
an absolute monopoly. In this case the entire profit of this traffic, 
less taxes and five per cent, on the invested capital paid to each share- 
holder, is devoted to public and charitable purposes. These cor- 
porations conduct business under statutes which are confirmed by the 
King, and prescribe all the details of the work. No sales are permit- 
ted except on cash payments ; sales to children, or to intoxicated per- 
sons and habitual drunkards, are forbidden. Comfortable rooms, 
spacious and well- ventilated, must be provided, and order must be 
maintained in the bar-rooms. As a result of the operation of these 
monopoly-companies it is stated that the sale of distilled liquors has 
been still more restricted than it was by the law of 1845, and that 
the consumption has rapidly decreased by reason of the higher 
price of spirits. The net surplus expended by these corporations 
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for public purposes amounted to 1,000,000 crowns in 1888. In re- 
gard to the expenditure of the money thus earned and devoted to 
public uses there seems to exist a difference of opinion among 
Norwegian reformers. Some hold that, instead of allowing these 
corporations to expend part of this money, the municipal authorities 
should be exclusively empowered to do so; while others believe 
that the entire surplus should be paid into the State treasury, and 
thus used for the benefit of the whole country ; while it now helps 
only the different cities in which it is earned. According to Mr. 
Bemer's view, the monopoly-corporations have not exerted them- 
selves sufficiently to offer to the workmen such comfort and enjoy- 
ment as would tend to keep them from drinking. This they should 
be held to do in an increasing measure. " For " said he, " it is a 
fact that poverty is not always caused by excessive drinking ; on the 
contrary, poverty and misfortune frequently lead to drunkenness." 

With this and a few general remarks, the speaker closed his 
description of the nature and effects of the laws regulating the sale 
of distilled liquors. 

Concerning the sale of beer, wine, and cider, which had been abso- 
lutely free up to 1884, Mr. Bemer points out that in that year a 
law was enacted authorizing the municipal authorities to require 
tapsters to take out licenses, for which, however, no fees or other 
taxes are to be paid ; the same law also permits the granting of 
such licenses to corporations. The proposition is made to tax beer 
lightly — ^that is, to impose upon it a tax proportionate to its small 
percentage of alcohol ; and Mr. Bemer concludes that the crowning 
success of the struggle against alcoholism depends upon fiscal 
measures so adjusted as to cheapen beer, in comparison with stronger 
liquors, and " thus makb it a national drink." 

An incidental reference, by Mr. Bemer, to a proposition then 
pending, to introduce a State monopoly in place of the present 
Norwegian system, brought about a discussion on the inadvisability, 
from a temperance standpoint, of intrusting such a monopoly to 
the State. Prof. Forel, of Zurich, thought that, in spite of the 
best intentions of the statesmen favoring this scheme, the result 
might sooner or later prove disastrous to the cause of temperance, 
for the temptation to utilize this source of revenue as a means 
wherewith to meet unlooked-for financial emergencies might prove 
too alluring and strong for the Government, even if its representa- 
tives were ever so loyal to the great moral cause of temperance. 
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Needing money, and having at hand a copious source of it, the 
Oovemment would, probably, not hesitate to increase its generous 
flow, although aware that more money from this source means both 
augmented consumption^ and greater intemperance. In reply to 
these apprehensions, Mr. Berner explained that the term monopoly 
was used in the sense in which it is at present applied in Norway. 
Monopoly, as it exists now, had not produced any of the disasters 
apprehended by Prof. Forel ; on the other hand, it worked wonder- 
fully well. In transferring it from the control of the municipalities 
to that of the State, the same principles now observed would be 
adhered to, and the results would be equally favorable. 

Mr. Milliet, the Director of the Swiss Alcohol Monopoly, also 
replied to Prof. ForePs criticism. He said that he knew of no 
State that actually encouraged the consumption of ardent spirits, 
merely for the sake of revenue. The monopoly must primarily be 
considered as a method of taxation, but moral considerations need 
not for this reason be left out of sight. The Swiss Monopoly, as a 
source of revenue, accomplishes its purpose fully, inasmuch as it 
yields an income of six million francs ; yet, at the same time, it 
decreased the consumption of ardent liquors by 25 per cent., and 
hence advanced the cause of temperance. In referring to a side- 
issue raised by Mr. Gustaf son in regard to criminal statistics, Mr. 
Milliet quoted the data of the United States Census in regard to 
pauperism and crime in prohibitory States. The latter remark 
hrought a Mrs. Leavitt to her feet. She deprecated the attempt to 
represent the State of Maine as the poorest State in the Union. 
iShe had witnessed, she said, prosperity's exuberant growth both in 
Maine and Vermont, and was prepared to say that statistical evi- 
dence showing the contrary is manufactured by the liquor-dealers. 
This is what the lady said : — 

" It is quite true, that at the time it received Prohibition, it was the poorest and 
least prosperous State. A general air of poverty and neglect hung over the farms, 
the villages, and even invaded the cities. More than one-half the farms were 
heavily mortgaged, and their mortgages were nearly all held by liquor people out- 
side the State. Under Prohibition all this has been changed. These mortgages 
have been very largely paid off, the deposits in savings-banks have very largely 
increased, and order, thrift, and beauty have taken the place of the former sad 
•condition of the homes of the people. 

" Soon after the close of the war of the rebellion, there was a great depreciation 
■of values all over the country, amounting, generally, to three-eighths of the price 
of houses. Portland and other cities in Maine, not only failed to share in this loss 
l>ut reaUy appreciated in value during this period. 
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" The statement is made, tliat in Maine and Vermont, two Prohibition States, 
there is a larger percentage of idiocy than in the license States. I do not know 
where the figures come from. The friends of the liquor-traffic manufacture many, 
and I take this to be one. I was bom within fifty miles of Maine; I know it from 
comer to comer. I have lived many years in Vermont, and I am sure there are 
very few idiots. In a circle of many miles in Vermont, around my own home, 
during the space of fifteen years, there was only one child who had not enough 
intellect to be educated in the public schools, to join in all sports, both athletic and 
those that require intellectual skill." 

We cannot say what particular statistical statements Mrs. Leavitt 
referred to, and therefore cannot speak with accuracy about their 
origin ; but, in a general way, we might, perhaps, help to enlighten 
her. As to the prosperity of Vermont, she will probably get all the 
information from the Secretary of State and Land Commissioner of 
that State ; and she will then discover that 'but two or three years 
ago the number of abandoned farms had become so great that the 
State authorities had to take extraordinary measures in order to 
prevent the depopulation of the State. She will receive a map of 
Vermont, showing the extent of arable land and the number of 
farms which have been abandoned by their owners ; and also a 
circular, issued by the Commissioner of Agriculture, in which the 
confession is made that, in spite of every conceivable advantage, 
tlie State is losing population and wealth from year to year. If, 
then, she will turn to the United States Census of 1880 and its 
predecessors, she will find that, in the midst of universal progress, 
Maine and Vermont show a remarkable retrogression in point of 
population, but more than their share of crime, pauperism, and 
lunacy. She has probably seen our statement that Maine is the 
most pauper-ridden State of the Union ; and she may, perhaps, be- 
lieve that we manufactured the statistics underlying this statement. 
For her information we state that Vol. XXI., of the United States 
Census of 1880, contains all the figures that will convince her of her 
error. Unfortunately, no unbiased American was present to expose 
Mrs. Leavitt's error at once ; yet, even so, the peculiar character of 
her utterances must have been appreciated at its true worth, else 
the Rev. E. J. Koch could not have said, " I thank Mrs. Leavitt for 
what she has said, although her mformation consists of personal 
impressions rather than of positive facts." In the course of her 
rambling remarks, Mrs. Leavitt asserted that in the United States, 
out of a population of about sixty-five millions, over forty millions 
are total abstainers ; and that with rare exceptions, only the women 
" of the lowest class, mostly European immigrants," drink intox- 
icants. 
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The last assertion was evidently misunderstood by ProL Pet- 
tersen, a naturalized American of Scandinavian extraction, who 
begged permission "to satisfy his conscience by correcting the 
impression which the remarks of Mrs. Leavitt must have made 
upon the assembly — ^viz., that the foreigners are responsible for the 
liquor-traffic in America." He said : — 

" WeU do I know that the Germans and the Irish want their beer and their 
whiskey, and it is also a deplorable fact, that they are in the majority among 
distillers, brewers, and liquor-venders in the United States. And yet I want to 
say, that if the native-bom Americans would, as a whole, unite with the foreign 
element which desires the abolition of alcoholic beverages, Prohibition would 
reign supreme in most of the forty odd States of our Republic. The truth seems 
to be that while most of the Germans and Irish like to drink, as do also the native- 
bom Americans and foreigners of various other nationalities, the Americans are, 
possibly for political reasons more than for any other, against sumptuary laws. 

"The opinion that has found expression in the well-known phrase, that ' prohi- 
bition does not prohibit,* is more of an a priori, a preconceived opinion, than one ar- 
rived at after a sound and unprejudiced trial of prohibitory legislation. Wherever 
that has been faithfully executed, people (i. e., those not directly or indirectly inter- 
ested in the liquor-traffic) have declared in favor of it. Yet it is a fact, that many of 
America's political leaders, senators, members of legislatures, journalists — yea, 
even ministers and cultured Americans in general, — raise the same cry, some of 
them most vociferously. 

"As an American, I am sorrry that my countrymen have shown so little active 
interest in the work of this Ck>ngress. As a bom Norwegian, I feel proud to represent 
a nationality in America that has taken a decided stand for temperance and Pro- 
hibition. Only a decade ago, total abstainers among the Scandinavians in America 
were counted by the hundred. To-day, we count them by the thousand. We 
Scandinavians are now' as good Prohibitionists as any others. The Germans are not 
for Prohibition, it is true, but they are coming. I do believe it is true, what 
Mrs. Leavitt stated, that the women of America do not drink ; I believe it is true 
just in the way she stated it. In Norway it is one of the greatest hindrances to the 
work, that the women drink.'' 

What Prof. Pettersen said concerning the alleged efficacy of 
prohibitory laws* is about as near the truth as Mrs. Leavitt's asser- 
tion that forty millions of Americans are total abstainers. It would 
be a waste of time to contradict^ither statement. But Prof. 
Pettersen's allusion to an alleged inclination toward Prohibition on 
the part of German- Americans certainly deserves some attention — 
not, indeed, because it is any nearer to the truth, but because it is 
strikingly novel. As a matter of fact, everybody knows that there 
is not a German newspaper in this country, excepting one or two 
weekly or monthly sheets published by English-speaking temper- 
ance societies, that does not vigorously oppose Prohibition ; there 

* See " The Status of Prohibition.'* 
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are no German prohibitory clubs, and among the German popula- 
tion the total abstainer is indeed a vara avis. What is more, the 
Germans are not a little proud of their determined opposition to 
Prohibition ; and unbiased Americans, who are unanimous in their 
praise of Teutonic love of law and order, understand very well 
that this antagonism does not proceed from a supposed bibulous 
propensity of the Overmans, but from their unswerving attachment 
to the fundamental principles of personal liberty. Prof, von 
Hoist, who is thoroughly familiar with the spirit of our institutions, 
and whose Constitutional History of, th-e United States is univers- 
ally recognized as a standard work of the very highest historical 
and literary merit, took cccasion, in reviewing Mr, Evicts Amer- 
icon Commonwealth^ to vindicate the position taken by German- 
Americans in these words, viz.: — 

" The attitude of the Germans towards Prohibition is based on 
principle, and is a wholesome stand against the tendencies of majori- 
ties to dictate to the minority in matters properly belonging within 
the field of personal rights. The cause of tnie temperance has not 
suffered from German example. The religious influence of the 
Germans has been marked. It is true they are breaking down the 
Sabbath ; but as they are a people of a morally sound nature, the 
Americans are brought face to face with the fact that a developed 
sense of moral responsibility is not exclusively derived from belong- 
ing to a church, and that church membership and morality are not 
identical terms. That expands their outlook. The rigidity of 
Puritan ecclesiasticism is giving way. A general transformation in 
popular religious thought and feeling is in progress. Life is becom- 
ing fuller and freer." 

A side-issue relating to the correctness of statistics in general and 
Mr. Milliet's statements concerning Maine in particular was raised 
by Mr. Axel Gustaf son, who quoted, from the well-known Swiss 
report on the drink-question, ^rtain conclusions which seemed to 
contradict Mr. Milliet's claim. Mr. Gustafson evidently regarded 
this as a severe blow because Mr. Milliet is the author of this very 
report. Now, the fact is, that inasmuch as Mr. Milliet could not 
visit America at the time of his investigation, he was obliged to seek 
information about American Prohibition through correspondence. 
In doing this, he had the misfortune to be directed to persons who, 
although in a position to know the facts, were not sufficiently 
unbiased and impartial to give correct information. In other words. 
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Mr. Milliet obtained his data from the same people whom no fair- 
minded American considers competent to judge impartially of the 
status of Prohibition. This information he embodied into his report, 
and drew from it such conclusions as the alleged facts warranted. 
For fallacious deductions derived from such premises, we should not 
hold him accountable. The fault lies with the lack of candor and 
veracity on the part of those who manufacture American temper- 
ance statistics. In submitting to the Christiana Congress the report 
of the Committee on Organization, even Prof. Forel, although 
always inclined to apologize for the shortcomings of total 
abstainers, could not refrain from expressing regret that in his 
correspondence with temperance societies throughout the world he 
found the American societies to be the only ones from whom no 
reliable statistics could be obtained. " Generalizing phrases," he 
said, "could always be had in great abundance, but no facts." 
Having before them this unequivocal asseveration by one of their 
trusted and most trustworthy officers, the delegates should have 
had no difficulty in placing the blame for the inaccuracies of Mr. 
Milliet's report where it properly belongs — i. e.y the imaginativeness 
of prohibitory statisticians. 

Rev. Dalhoff, representing Denmark, evidently felt keenly, and 
was deeply mortified by, the uncharitable manner in which his 
native land had been stigmatized by several speakers as the most 
besotted country of the world ; yet, with true Christian humility 
and resignation, he protested but very mildly against the readiness 
with which the delegates seemed to accept the Danish statistics of 
idiocy, etc., as conclusive proof of the ravages of alcoholism. He 
also intimated that social conditions, which undoubtedly exert 
considerable influence upon the consumption of ardent spirits, are 
generally ignored in the consideration of the drink-question, and 
that in this way erroneous conclusions become inevitable. 

It is to be regretted that Rev. Dalhoff did not have at his com- 
mand the statistics of suicides recently published by the Danish 
Bureau of Statistics,* for he could then have demonstrated clearly 
that the man who simply counts up the number of idiots, criminals, 
paupers, and suicides, and then draws his favorite prohibitory con- 
clusion, knows very little of the inwardness of his chosen subject. 

The ravages of alcoholism in Denmark are undoubtedly very 
great — ^greater, probably, than in any other civilized country — ^just 

* Selymordene i Eongeriget Danmark i Tiaaret 1876-1885. 
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as the consamption of ardent spirits mounts np to a higher figure 
than ahnost anywhere else ; but a considerable proportion of the 
evils generally attributed to alcohol is really due to social condi- 
tionsy as Rev. Dalhoff very justly remarked. The statistical tables 
before referred to show a marked decrease in the number of 
suicides in prosperous years, and an equally noticeable increase in 
years of crop-failures and general want. From 1856 to 1860, a 
period of general depression, the average proportion of suicides 
was 28.6 per 100,000 inhabitants. In 1873, 1874, and 1875, when 
agriculture yielded abundant gain, the ratio of suicides sunk to 
23.8, 22.6 and 21 per 100,000 inhabitants, respectively. 

There is nothing to be added to our review of this discussion, 
every essential point of it having been faithfully recorded in the 
foregoing. From what has been said, it appears that the objects 
of the Norwegian system are : 1. To reduce the consumption of 
distilled spirits. 2. To make " beer a national drink." 3. To 
provide against the abuse of the latter beverage. 4. To ameliorate 
the condition of the working people and to offer them such rational 
enjoyments as will prevent their relapse into their former habits. 
The figures quoted by Dr. Dahl, showing that insanity caused by 
alcoholism has been reduced from 14 to 2 or 3 per cent, within a 
comparatively short time, and the facts recited by Mr. Bemer, 
prove conclusively that these objects have been attained. 

Thb Gothenburg System and Its Results. 

The causes which led to the introduction of this system do not 
differ from those which gave rise to the temperance movement, 
both in Norway and in our own country. Some years ago we 
published an outline of the history and modem status of the drink- 
question in Sweden. As the material now before us suggests not a 
single modification of the historical part of that outline, we may 
be pardoned for drawing upon our own resources, especially in 
view of the fact that in elucidating this subject of discussion the 
Swedish speakers did not, and in the nature of things could not, 
avoid controversial allusions. The following is the essence of the 
sketch referred to : — 

Intemperance in Sweden is also a product of defective laws. There was a time 
when everj Swedish cultivator of the soil had to plant forty poles of hops (1440X 
and there is sufficient evidence that the brewing industry was subsequently encour- 
aged by the Government. As a nation, the Swedes were not then an intemperate 
people. Their trouble began, when, in 1787, every family was given the right to 
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distill liquors for their own oonsomption. In 1800 all restrictions were abolished, 
and it is stated that the per capita consumption rose thereafter to 29 quarts. In 1829 
the number of stills was 178,124, of wliich 172,043 were in operation in rural 
districts. Farm-hands we're not infrequently paid their wages in spirits, and 
drinking-bouts were thought as much an economic necessity as a matter of appetite 
and pleasure. ISven the Government seemed to take it for granted that a causality 
existed between the prosperity of agriculture and stock-raisii}g on the one hand^ 
and this universal distillation on the other. The surplus of cereals and fruit, for 
which in years of plenty no market could be foond, had to be utilized in some way, 
and in none, it was thought, more advantageously than by that of transforming it 
into liquors. The effect of this state of things soon assumed the form of a national 
calamity, and the Government, now frightened out of its indifference by what Dr. 
Huss declared to be evidences of a rapid physical and mental decadence, adopted 
one punitive measure after another in the hope of checking the excesses. Finally 
the right of distilling was curtailed; the general Government, in 1855, limited the 
time for distilling to two months in each year (from the 15th of October to the 15th 
of December); imposed a uniform tax of 16 shillings on every kan of liquor, making 
no discrimination between liquors (Ustilled for home consumption and for the 
trade; the right to sell from one kan up, which had theretofore been vested in every 
landed proprietor, was curtailed by fixing the minimum quantity allowed to be sold 
at 15 kans; only those holding licenses being allowed to sell in less quantities. The 
granting of licenses was made the prerogative of municipal authorities, under super- 
vision of an officer of the general Government; licenses were to be sold at auction, 
in such a manner that the person offering to pay tax on the largest quantity of 
liquor was to obtain the privilege; retailing companies were to be allowed to buy 
the privilege at a fixed sam. In 1860 the right to distill for home consumption was 
entirely abolished and all distilleries were placed under surveillance, and the time 
for distilling was extended to seven months. In 1867 other laws were passed, the 
essence of which is stated below. In 1869 a law was passed prescribing the process 
of rectification, so as to exclude deleterious substances. Under these laws the 
Gothenburg system grew up, which is to-day in operation throughout Sweden and 
Norway. The principal features of this system are: 1st. The number of licenses 
to be granted is prescribed by law. 2d. The right to sell under all these licenses 
is sold either at auction, or for a fixed sum to retailing companies, consisting of 
philanthropists. 8d. The saloons of the companies are managed by salaried officers, 
who are forbidden to encourage the guests to drink ardent spirits. 4th. In the 
saloons, beer, tea, coffee, and solid food are furnished at moderate prices; the rooms 
are airy, well-furnished, and provided with reading matter, pictures, flowers, etc. 
5th. Only perfectly pure and thoroughly rectified spirits are offered for sale. 6th. 
Malt-liquors are exempt from the restrictions imposed on the manufacture and sale 
of distilled liquors. 7th. According to a law of 1878, all profits arising from the 
sale of distilled liquors are paid into the municipal treasury. 8th. The municipal 
authorities endeavor to ameliorate the condition of the laboring people. 

Mr. Sigfried Wieselgren, Vice-President of the Swedish Tem- 
perance Society and Director-General of the Swedish Penal 
System, submitted to the Congress an official report on the 
results thus far attained. He summarized the principal objects of 
the system in these words : " 1. To eliminate from the liquor- traffic 
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its most dangerous element — i, e., that selfish greed of gain which 
inevitably strives to enhance the consumption of ardent spirits. 
2. To use the profits of the traffic for the benefit of those classes 
of society who mostly consume distilled spirits, and, therefore, suffer 
most from the consequences of such consumption. 3. To secure, 
conscientious execution of the laws enacted in the interest of tem- 
perance. 4. To transform the old bar-rooms into spacious, airy, 
comfortable eating-houses for the use of those workmen who have 
become habituated to ardent spirits as part of their diet and who 
depend upon the tavern for their meals." It may be well to state 
here that the Gothenburg system does not, as many seem to believe, 
absolutely prevent the sale of ardent spirits by private individuals, 
for the latter are not debarred from bidding higher for the licenses, 
when offered at auction, than the companies ; while in some localities 
there may not be any companies at all for them to compete with. 

In reviewing the operations of the Swedish method, Mr. "Wies- 
elgren protested, at the very outset, against the many attempts to 
judge the matter by a prohibitory standard. If friends of ex- 
treme measures find cause for complaint, it is because they do not 
accept the principles upon which the system rests. " If we admit," 
said Mr. Wieselgren, " that there are still very many workmen who 
spend their hard-earned wages for spirits ; that many industrious and 
respectable wage-earners are ruined by visiting the houses kept by 
the licensed companies ; that thousands of women and children curse 
these very places — if we admit all this, we must at the same time 
insist that the system, against which these deplorable things are 
charged, was never intended or expected to wipe out drunkenness 
completely, nor to prevent absolutely the evils complained of. It must 
be judged not as a prohibitory measure, but as a law which permits 
the sale of ardent spirits under certain restrictions ; which recognizes 
personal liberty, and only excludes from this recognition minors, 
intoxicated persons, and those who are unable to purchase drink for 
cash. Prohibition, on the other hand, disregards personal liberty 
entirely, and assumes a paternal control over all, indiscriminately 
and in a manner which the sober adult may justly regard as tyran- 
nical and arbitrary. Sumptuary laws may, under certain circum- 
stances, be justifiable and even necessary {salus j>ublica, auprema 
lex\ but it is evident that they cannot and should not be enacted 
unless supported oy public approval so general and vigorous as to 
compel the acquiescence of individual dissenters. Nobody will gain 
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say that this paramount condition and requisite of sumptuary laws 
did not exist in Sweden in the year 1855, and hence no such legis- 
lation was attempted. In its place, laws were enacted which were 
designed not only to restrict the traffic in many ways in the interest 
of temperance, but also to wrest it from the cupidity of egotistical 
individuals who had theretofore exploited it to the detriment of the 
public welfare." Mr. Wieselgren concludes this part of his report 
by hinting broadly that it is unwise to oppose such laws merely 
because they fail to realize the dreams of visionaries. He is candid 
enough, however, to admit the defects of the Gothenburg system. 
One of them, he thinks, lies in that provision of the law of 1873, 
which took from the licensed companies the right to use the profit 
of the traffic for public and humanitarian purposes, and compels 
them to place it at the disposal of the municipal and provincial 
legislatures to be expended for the common good. In Norway the 
licensed companies still possess this privilege, and Mr. Wieselgren 
shows that in this respect the Norwegians have a marked advantage 
over the Swedes. The Norwegian surplus is much smaller than the 
Swedish, a difference which would seem to indicate greater efforts 
on the part of the Norwegian companies to restrict the consumption 
of ardent spirits ; and, moreover, the entire Norwegian surplus has 
been devoted to the establishment of libraries, schools, public baths, 
asylums, workmen's clubs, etc., and to the improvement of the 
hygienic condition of cities and towns. In Sweden, on the other 
hand, the surplus forms part of the public revenue, and may not at 
all times be used by the authorities for purely philanthropic pur- 
poses. This fact fairly invites the apprehension (and not without 
reason, as Mr. W. hints) that the local governments regard this 
surplus as a revenue to be used for current expenses, and would not, 
therefore, look with favor upon any efforts to decrease its amount. 
"But," said Mr. Wieselgren, "this must not be charged to the 
system, which was not organized or intended as a revenue-scheme. 
Whenever it is manipulated as such, its objects are manifestly 
perverted." 

Now, as to the actual benefits derived from the Gothenburg 
method, Mr, Wieselgren points out: 1. That the licensed com- 
panies conscientiously report the quantities of liquors sold by them, 
and accordingly pay into the treasury the full amount of taxes due ; 
while the estimates of the sales by private dealers are usually below 
the actual figures, as is shown by reports of the comptroller. In the 
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fiscal year 1887-88, the companies sold 57^ and private dealers 43^ 
of the total quantity of ardent spirits consumed in Sweden; 
but the companies paid taxes to the amount of 28.7 ore per 
litre, while the tax paid by private dealers only amounted to 
7.5 <)re. 2. While the companies raise the price of ardent 
spirits, and thereby discourage consumption, the private deal- 
ers, on the other hand, but too often seek to attract customers 
by offering their goods at low prices. 3. The companies 
actually prevent the growth of the wholesale traffic in private 
hands, and thus restrain the power and influence of a class of persons 
who are apt to disregard ethical purposes. Mr. Wieselgren shows 
that during ten years (1878-87) the Swedish companies paid into 
the treasury an aggregate surplus of 32,808,299 crowns, and argues 
that, in the absence of the Gothenburg system, this large sum of 
money would have gone into the purses of private dealers, and thus 
strengthened the forces opposing temperance. (A rather fanciful 
mode of reasoning I) Against the opponents' claim, that under the 
new rule collective cupidity has taken the place of individual greed 
of gain, Mr. Wieselgren quotes the fact that, simultaneously with 
a reduction in the number of drinking-places, the companies have 
reduced consumption very considerably. The total quantity of 
spirits sold by them in Stockholm amounted to 26.56 litres per 
capita in 1877-78, while in 1888-89 the per capita consumption was 
somewhat less than 14.83 litres. In Gothenburg their sales de- 
creased, during these ten years, from 24.81 to 16.05 litres per head. 
The sales of liquors by private dealers, however, increased very ma- 
terially. 5. The companies carry out faithfully every provision of the 
laws designed to promote temperance — i, ^., laws regulating the sale 
of spirits as to time, place, quantity, and persons. 6. While the num- 
ber of arrests for drunkenness decreases but slowly, the cases of 
alcoholism coming under medical treatment have decreased by 50^. 

On the whole, the results of the Swedish system are not as 
favorable as those of the Norwegian laws, and Mr. Wieselgren 
makes no attempt to explain the difference. 

In regard to the proposition to transform the bar-rooms into 
comfortable eating-houses, the companies, Mr. Wieselgren believes, 
have done good work, and concludes that from every rational point 
of view their labor deserves the praise of temperance advocates. 
In his eagerness to defend the companies, he falls into a serious error, 
however, when he assails the system because it places almost no 
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restraint upon the sale of beer. While he recognizes the wisdom, 
from a temperance standpoint, of favoring the consumption of 
malt-liquors, " against the moderate use of which not a single ob- 
jection can be had," he thinks some regulations ought to be formu- 
lated in order to prevent abuse. To prove that very many persons 
drink beer to the point of intoxication, he quotes a most singular 
collection of statistical data— viz., police reports giving the num- 
ber of persons arrested for intoxication, and showing at what place 
the persons so arrested claim to have taken their last drink before 
becoming intoxicated. For example, in 1876, 1,060 persons claimed 
to have taken that last drink in the companies' houses ; 357, in pri- 
vate houses; and 263, in beer-saloons; while 856 could give do 
information on tliis point. That such figures prove absolutely 
nothing, need not be said ; but they are evidently designed to serve 
as an entering-wedge for the introduction of beer licenses. In 
fact, Mr. Wieselgren and other speakers stated plainly that, inasmuch 
as most of the good eflEects of the Gothenburg system are attributa- 
ble to the provisions devoting the profits of the companies' traffic 
to public uses, there is no good reason why the sale of malt-liquors 
should not also be taken from private individuals, who only seek to 
enrich themselves at the expense of the public, and given to 
licensed companies who conduct the business in the interest of the 
public. 

During the discussion which followed the reading of this report. 
Dr. Wretlind, of Stockholm, spoke approvingly of the suggestion 
to centralize the sale of malt-liquors by means of the Gothenburg 
system. He also advocated the proposition to turn over the entire 
profits of the traffic to the State instead of the provincial and local 
treasuries ; because under the present rule the licensed companies 
virtually act in the capacity of fiscal agents for the communities ; 
while the latter, having undertaken extensive public works upon 
the strength of thie revenue from this source, must depend upon 
this income to an extent that militates against temperance. He 
thought that food should not be served in the same room where 
distilled liquors are sold. Separate rooms, without communicating 
doors, should be provided for these two purposes. In that case, he 
believes, it would be easier to enforce even stricter rules as to the 
hours when the sale of spirits should be allowed. He also claimed 
that the unrestricted sale of beer, in these places, operates detri- 
mentally to the cause of temperance because " nothing causes intox- 
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ication as readily and quickly as the mixing of beer and whiskey." 
This statement throws considerable light on Dr. Wieselgren's sin- 
gular statistics of arrests for drunkenness. 

Mr. A. Lammers, President of the German Temperance Socie- 
ties, said that seven years ago his society caused an investigation into 
the Gothenburg system and rendered a favorable report thereon to 
the German Parliament* Since then, a State alcohol monopoly, 
on lines differing fundamentally from the Swedish and Norwegian 
laws, had been proposed by the Government, but opposed by the 
temperance society and rejected by Parliament. Mr. Lammers 
intimated that his society would submit the draft of a law based on 
the restrictive feature of the Dutch statute of ISSlf. 

Mr. Bjorkenhelm, of Finland, gave it as his opinion that in his 
country " temperance sentiment is unanimously against the Gothen- 
burg system, and that if the system, as now organized, is to have a 
future in his country, the constitutions of the licensed companies 
must set forth : 1. That their net profit, without deduction, shall 



* The reader will find a Bynopels of this report in oar " Beal and Imaginary Effects of Intem- 
perance," page 94. 

t The bill now pending in the German Beichstag is aimed ezdnsiyely at the excessive use of dis- 
tilled spirits and does not in any way relate to beer and wine. 

It provides that any person wishing to oipeai a restaurant, tavern, or shop for the retailing of 
brandy or spirits, shall not do so nntil he shall have obtained permission; and before this per- 
mission or license be given, the local police and authorities of the commune are to be heard on the 
subject. Retail dealers shall not be permitted to sell brandy or spirits in quantities of less than 
half a litre; retailers of brandy or spirits in places with more than 5,000 inhabitants, with the ex- 
ception of pastry-cooks, apothecaries, druggists, and venders of delicacies, shall only obtain a 
license on condition ttx&t they do not combine their spirit-traffic with any other form of 
trade; and this regulation can, at the pleasure of the local government authorities, be extended 
to places of less than 5,000 inhabitants. Landlords of inns and taverns shall take suitable measures 
that customers may be able to obtain, besides spirituous liquors, such solid food as is generally 
consumed in the locality in question; landlords of inns and taverns shall be held responsible for 
the maintenance of order on their premises, and for the absence of everything that furthers the abuse 
of spirituous liquors; special provisions may be made as to the appointment of women as attendants 
in inns and taverns; the police officials shall be authorized, if they think fit, to prohibit the retail 
sale of spirituous liquors before 8 a. m., and to order that the premises where the sale of such liquors 
takes place shall remain closed till that hour; the landlords of inns and taverns shall not give to 
persons under the age of sixteen years, who are not in the company of persons of full age, spirituous 
drinks to be drunk on the premises, except when such minors require the drink as refreshment 
when traveling or when out on an excursion; landlords of inns and taverns and retail dealers are 
prohibited from supplying brandy or spirits to persons who are visibly in a state of intoxication, or 
to those who, to their knowledge, have within the last three years been convicted either of disor- 
derly drunkenness or of being habitual drunkards; and such landlords and retail dealers may 
only turn off their premises a person who has become drunk from the liquor supplied by them, 
provided that they take measures to see that he is duly conveyed to his home or to the police* 
station, the expense of such conveyance being defrayed by the drunken person. 

No keeper of an inn or tavern shall retail on credit any spirituous drinks to be drunk on the prem- 
ises. Any person who, in consequence of drunkenness, cannot look after his own affairs, or exposes 
himself or his family to want, or endangers the safety of others, shall be deprived of the rights of a 
free citizen and be placed under a guardian— such a person being treated as a minor. 
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be paid over to the State exchequer. 2. That their operations be 
put under strong and special public control. 3. That every allu- 
sion to their presumed furtherance of moral and temperance 
progress be suppressed." 

Mr. Axel Gustaf son said : — 

" It is not my purpose to go into any discussion whether the Gothenburg system 
is the best or the worst of licensing systems, but I wish to point out one matter not, 
I believe, stated — viz., that municipalities purchase impure alcohols for the com- 
munity, which they thereafter as private companies purify and take the profit from ; 
the corruption resulting from this is immediately perceived. However, it is not 
my purpose, neither (if I understand rightly) is it the purpose of this conference, to 
indorse any licensing system ; we who have studied this question have become 
convinced that alcohol, being an irritant narcotic poison to the human system, can 
never be taken without producing its own effects. That, therefore, any system 
which permits the use of this poison is an evil system. Drink is truly called the 
devil in solution, and when, therefore, it comes into the human system it does the 
devil's work; it matters not whether it comes by the way of individuals or com- 
panies, whether the profits go in individual or common i>ockets, whether it be 
served by a saint or a sinner, alcohol is alcohol and will do its evil work." 

After two English delegates had made remarks coinciding with 
those of Mr. Gustafson, a Swedish lady, Miss Dickson, called the 
attention of the total abstainers to the fact that the subject of dis- 
cussion was not Prohibition. "As long as the people will have 
intoxicants," she said, " Prohibition is an impossibility. Restriction, 
on the other hand, is not an impossibility, and I, for my part, think 
that the friends of temperance should feel deeply grateful to the 
Gothenburg system for what it has done for them in this respect." 
Evidently this lady did not know the typical Prohibitionist, nor 
was she familiar, until then, with the principle of " rule or ruin " 
that actuates the average fanatic. 

Mr. Milliet, birector of the Swiss Alcohol Monopoly, again em- 
phasized the unfairness of opposing the Gothenburg system for fail- 
ing to bring about what it was never intended or expected to 
accomplish : " The criticisms and objections here urged against 
this system all converge toward one point — i. e.y that it failed to put 
an end to the tcse of intoxicants. Indeed, instead of discussing the 
Gothenburg corporations, we dispute about the question whether 
temperance or abstinence shall be the watchword of the day. We 
are not organized as a meeting to combat the ttse of spirituous 
beverages. Our efforts are directed against the almse. Inasmuch as 
the theory of total abstinence predominated in the discussions of 
the past two hours, you will excuse, I trust, an advocate of temper- 
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ance for defining his standpoint, with a view to reminding this 
Congress of the objects for which it is here assembled. As friends 
of temperance we approve of the words written centuries ago by 
Chrysostom: 'Wine is a gift of God; drunkenness, a work of 
the devil.' We regard total abstinence as a means of curing or 
reclaiming drunkards ; but for various reasons we reject it as an 
ethical principle. I may mention a few of these reasons sanctioned 
by religion, common sense, and social ethics. Never was greater 
honor accorded to wine than when Christ said : ' I am the vine ; ye are 
the branches.' Living in a wine-country, the Saviour himself drank 
wine, and at the Eucharist constituted it an emblem commemorative 
of His death. I am aware that there are those among us who hold 
that the wine of the Bible was not an intoxicating beverage ; I 
believe, however, that since the publication of the works of Jewett 
and others upon the subject, this singular theory must be relegated 
to the limbo of exploded notions. To show the groundlessness of 
it, I need but remind you that the Pharisees stigmatized Christ as 
a wine-bibber, and to give force and point to their calumnious 
intent, compared him with John the Baptist, a total abstainer. If 
the wine used by Christ had been but sweetened water, would there 
have been any room for either calumny or invidious comparison ? 
Religion does not prescribe abstinence, but a rational use of things. 
It teaches that we shall govej-n our passions, but not that we should 
exterminate the causes that may excite them. Abstinence is a 
purely mechanical, an automatic principle, a principle for minors. 
•^ * * Common sense demands that the means to be employed 
for the realization of any given purpose must be commensurate to 
such purpose. Now, there is no proof whatever that the moderate 
use of spirituous beverages is any more injurious, physically or 
morally, than the moderate use of other food. Why should a 
rational man be arbitrarily deprived of that which does not injure 
him, save when he abuses it ? Avarice, surely, is a far greater evil 
than intemperance. In fact, it is the source of all evil. Would 
you for that reason abolish money and property?" 

As against th^ theory that wine is a gift of the devil, Mr. Milliet 
demonstrated that mankind derived and still enjoys inestimable 
advantages, both intellectually and morally, from the proper use of 
wine ; and that this has been recognized by the master minds of all 
ages and nations, the Mohammedans excepted. There is scarcely a 
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single great poet, he said, that has not sung the praises of wine. 
Among others, he quoted Schiller : — 

" Lo, Nestor now, the joyous chief 
Who sees three races fade awaj, 
The wine-cup — crowned with living leaf — 
Extends to weeping Hecuba. 
' Drink — in the draught new strength is glowing; 
The grief it bathes forgets the smart! 
O Bacchus 1 wond'roos boons bestowing. 
Oh! how thy balsam heals the heart. 
Drink — in the draught new vigor gloweth; 
The grief it bathes forgets the smart — 
And balsam to the breaking heart, 
The healing god bestoweth.* " 

In concluding his masterly address, Mr. Milliet said : "Even if 
Prohibitionists succeeded in uprooting every grape-vine ; demolish- 
ing every brew-house and distillery ; persuading every farmer that 
it is a crime to cultivate the material of which intoxicants are made ; 
reforming the budgets of nearly all civilized countries, depriving 
hundreds of thousands of tradesmen of their livelihood ; convincing 
millions of drinkers that the beverage sanctified by the founder of 
their religion is a gift of the devil — if, I say. Prohibitionists suc- 
ceeded in this gigantic revolution, they would still be face to face 
with Manzoni's question and answer: 'I^u vera gloria? Aijpos- 
teri ardua sentenza? " 

Mr. Milliet's blows struck home ; they so discomfited his oppo- 
nents that they attempted to silence him by the gag-rule of irrele- 
vant and frivolous " points of order." Fortunately, the presiding 
officer refused to lend his hand to such an outrage. With Mr. 
Milliet's address the discussion virtually closed. 

The diflEerence between the results of the Norwegian laws and 
the Swedish system were not satisfactorily explained on either side. 
A single fact, however, admitted by all, seems to reveal the real 
cause of this difference. The consumption of ardent spirits in the 
principal Swedish cities is ten times larger than in Norway. So 
long as this difference exists, the mere licensing of the beer-traffic 
will not effect any change whatever. A change might take place if 
malt-liquors could be so popularized as to make them, to use 
Mr. Bemer's words, the national drink of the Swedish people. 

Prof. Forel's statistical report, before alluded to, shows that there 
are about 136 temperance associations, local and national, of which 
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Belgium has 3 ; the British Colonies, 8 ; Denmark, 3 ; Germany, 6 ; 
France, 2 ; Great Britain and Ireland, 43 ; Holland, 7 ; Italy, 1 ;. 
Norway, 7 ; Austria, 1 ; Russia, 35 ; Sweden, 7 ; Switzerland, 5 ; 
United States, 7; all of the latter being national associations. 
Besides, there are three international associations.. As to the 
number of members, no reliable data are given. Of newspapers 
devoted to Prohibition, there. are- no less than sixty-eight in the 
United States, and about thirty-five in Great Britain and Ireland. 
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Its Physiological Effects Discussed by Six Hukdbed and 

Sbventy-ftve Physicians. 

iFivm jnrarUt LetlW$ lUuHraUd Weekly ^ with permUHon <^ the publithen.) 

Every sincere friend of true temperance mnst view with regret 
the insidious methods by which Prohibitionists seek to create preju- 
dice agayjist, and thereby to counteract, all efforts calculated to 
accelerate the progress of moderation in the use of alcoholic stimu- 
lants. Although experience proves that their doctrines, if carried 
out, produce, in an aggravated form, the very evils which they are 
Alleged to remove. Prohibitionists persist in demanding that the 
law-makers shall forbid the proper use of stimulants in order to 
prevent their abuse. In doing this they prove themselves the most 
•dangerous enemies of true temperance. Man's instinctive yearning 
for stimulants cannot be eradicated by the dictum of a legislative 
body; it may, however, by other means, be kept within proper 
bounds. It is a fact, vouched for by the experiences of all civilized 
nations — our own included — ^that the excessive gratification of this 
Appetite is greatest wherever the general use of ardent spirits 
prevails ; while it disappears almost wholly wherever the light fer- 
mented beverages have become the universal drinks of the people. 
It is for this reason that friends of true temperance endeavor, by 
all rational means, to popularize the light fermented beverages. 
The literature on this particular feature of the drink-question is 
exceedingly voluminous. The names it presents are those of the 
most eminent physiologists of modem nations, and its teachings 
might be aptly epitomized in the words uttered by Prof. Louis 
Agassiz before a committee of the Legislature of Massachusetts 
(1867), viz.: " I hail with joy — for I am a temperance man and 
friend of temperance — I hail with joy the efforts that are being 
made to raise wine in this country. I believe that when you can 
have everywhere cheap, pure, unadulterated wine you will no longer 
have need for either prohibitory or license laws." 

Recognizing the force and crushing weight of such testimony, 
Prohibitionists have of late years begun to concentrate their ener- 
gies upon a counter-movement designed to lead the public into the 
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belief that medical authorities are all but unanimous in the opinion 
that alcoholic stimulants, even when used moderately and in their 
mildest forms, produce innumerable diseases, premature decrepitude, 
and death. In furtherance of this mode of propagandism, medical 
congresses have been held under the auspices of the Prohibition 
Party and their proceedings published in a manner best calculated 
to prejudice and obscure tlie minds of the credulous and timid. 

Prompted by a desire to help the cause of truth and of temper- 
ance by correcting the errors thus created, we addressed the follow- 
ing letter to every physician whose name appears in the !l!d!edical 
Directory of the city of New York, viz.: — ^ 

"Deab Sir: — The almost universal consumption of malt-liquors, and the phe- 
nomenal groMTth of the manufacture of these beverages in our country, impart 
unconmion interest to every public discussion on the physiological effects of the 
moderate use of fermented drinks. You are doubtless aware that in the month of 
August, 1891, a number of physicians, who attended the medical congress, assem- 
bled at Prohibition Park, Staten Island, under the auspices of the Prohibition 
Party, stated that even the moderate use of fermented drinks injures the human 
body in a very marked degree. This statement is offset by the fact that many emi- 
nent American physicians recommend the moderate use of beer and wine, evidently 
believing with Dr. William A, Hammond, that * x>ersons who take their glass of 
wine or mug of beer in all sobriety are benefited by the decent use of stimulants/ 
(See North American Beview, Sepffember, 1891). It is offset, furthermore, by th& 
fact that the governments of nearly all European countries, acting upon the recom- 
mendations of physicians and scientists, endeavor to popularize the moderate con- 
sumption of fermented beverages. 

"In view of this divergence of opinion in regard to a question which involves 
the physical well-being of at least 75 per cent, of our adult population, we desire 
to present to the public an absolutely impartial statement setting forth the opinion 
of every practicing physician of this city. For this purpose, we would respectfully 
request you to state as clearly as possible whether, viewing the question both 
theoretically and in the light of your experience as a practitioner, you regard the 
moderate use of light wines and beer as injurious to the health of grown persons." 

In reply to this and a second circular we received four hundred 
and seven-three letters, of which three hundred and sixteen were 
in favor of the temperate use of fermented drinks, one hundred and 
nine against such temperate use, and forty-eight conditionally in favor 
of temperate use. These figures we submitted in a third circular 
to those physicians who had not replied to our previous inquiries,, 
and added the following : — 

"Our object in submitting to you the foregoing figures is to 
request you to inform us whether, in your opinion, the proportion 
of pros and contras, as indicated above — being about three to one — 
may be supposed to hold good if applied to the total number of 
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medical practitioners of this city. In other words, whether you 
believe that, of the twenty-nine hundred physicians practicing in 
this city, about one thousand regard wine and beer as poisons. 
You will readily perceive that, if a fair proportion of those 
physicians who have not yet replied to our inquiry would 
now favor us with a brief statement as to which side they should 
be classed with, our conclusions would be more in harmony with 
the actual state of affairs." 

The total number of replies, containing an expression of opinion 
and authorizing the publication thereof, was increased by this last 
inquiry to 675. Classified according to the answers given to the 
question. Whether the person addressed rega/rds the moderate use of 
light wines and beer as injurious to the health of grown personSy 
these replies stand as follows : — 

Negative 435 

Semi-negative 88 

Affirmative 152 

Total 675 

In addition to these there are ten anonymous communications ; 
five letters expressing an opinion, but forbidding the publication of 
both the writers' names and their letters ;* six marked " confidential " 
or " private ; " four containing offers to write essays on the subject 
for a compensation varying from $10 to $50 ; and eight giving the 
writers' reasons for refusing to express an opinion. Deducting the 
twelve last-mentioned replies, which contained no expressions of 
opinion, there remained twenty-one letters which could neither be 
included in the total number nor in any manner taken into account, 
so far as the results of this inquiry and the conclusions derived 
from it are concerned. Nevertheless, it may be well to state that, 
had they been added and properly classified, the proportional rate 
already given would have been but slightly changed in favor of the 
majority. 

In undertaking this work, we believed that our honored corre- 
spondents would favor us with replies of such brevity as to enable 
us to publish the literal text of every letter. This, however, is not 
possible, because the correspondence in its entirety would fill a duo» 
decimo book of about 250 pages, printed in small type ; nor would 
it, in fact, be desirable to publish all the letters of each group, 

* other correepondents requested that their letters be not pnblished; but the reasons which they 
assigned for this request justify the assamption that there would be no objection to publishing the 
writers^ names, or the initials of them, in the proper groups. 
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because, in their purport and intent, tliey differ but very immate- 
rially from each other. Under these circumstances, the only feasible 
plan of accomplishing the purposes of this inquiry in such a way as 
not to incur the risk of a possible reproach on account of an appar- 
ent or imagined lack of impartiality or unfairness, seems to be to 
publish the names of all our correspondents, grouping them in 
accordance with the nature of their replies, together with a suffi- 
cient number of typical letters, or parts of letters, embodying the 
salient features of each group ; thus avoiding a useless repetition of 
facts and experiences, and a tiresome redundancy in regard to theories. 
This must necessarily be preceded by a few general observations, 
without which the reader would scarcely be able to comprehend the 
whole significance of this symposium. 

The foremost of these observations relates to numbers pure and 
simple. Inclusive of the thirty-three replies which could not be 
comprised in our classification, the entire correspondence consists of 
708 letters. This figure represents about one-fourth of the total 
number of practicing physicians named in the Medical Directory. 
In view of the well-known aversion of medical practitioners to discuss 
physiological questions in public journals, other than those devoted 
exclusively to their science, it will readily be, admitted that the 
number of replies received by us is remarkably large. Unfortu- 
nately, it is not large enough to admit of other than purely hypothet- 
ical conclusions as to the attitude of the entire profession in regard 
to this question. We fully agree, however, with many of our cor- 
respondents who believe that the proportion of those who oppose 
the moderate use of fermented drinks is very much greater in our 
showing than it would have been, had all practitioners given their 
opinions. (See letter of Dr. H. H. Butts.) Zeal, enthusiasm, and 
self-assertion have at all times distinguished defenders of unpopular 
ideas. Prohibitionists are no exception to this rule, and, least of all, 
medical Prohibitionists. It is but natural that they should eagerly 
avail themselves of every opportunity of presenting their views 
publicly, and it may safely be assumed that in the present instance 
at least eighty per cent, of them have done so. A powerful motive 
actuated them ; while, on the other hand, indifference to public 
propagandism, an over-punctilious observance of medical ethics, 
together with other similar reasons, undoubtedly prompted the 
great mass of conservative pliysicians not to express any opinion. 
Ho doubt, a very large number is of the opinion, expressed 
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by one of our correspondents, that physiological chemistry 
has long since settled this question ; that a discussion of it is 
useless, and that any one desiring information on the subject should 
read the works of such eminent scientists as Prof. Moleschott, 
Doctors Anstie, Pavy, Thudicum, Sir James Paget, and others, who 
hold that "fermented liquors, taken in moderation, increase the 
secretion of the digestive juices and promote the solution of the 
food.'' Although we know that Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes once 
claimed that " medicine is as sensitive to outside influences, political, 
religious, philosophical, imaginative, as is the barometer to changes 
in atmospheric density," still, we honestly believe that but very few 
physicians failed to answer for reasons other than those given 
above, or equally laudable ones. Prof. Jacobi probably expressed 
the opinion of many, when he stated that he would not reply to 
our circular because " scientific or moral problems cannot be solved 
by counting heads and hearts whose cerebral and emotional contents 
and motives may and do diflEer too widely." 

In classifying the letters according to the answers given, no diffi- 
culty was encountered concerning those absolutely opposed to the 
moderate use of fermented liquors ; but, in regard to the others, it 
was sometimes exceedingly difficult to draw the line between the 
negative and the semi-negative. This will be readily understood if 
it be borne in mind that the inquiry was confined to the physiolog- 
ical effects of the moderate use of fermented beverages, and that a 
direct reply was sought only to this question : Is such use injurious 
to the health of adults f Now, in many cases classified as semi- 
negative, the answer to this question was absolutely negative ; yet 
the remainder of those particular letters clearly indicated that the 
writers were utterly opposed, on moral or other grounds, to the use 
of alcoholic stimulants as beverages in any form whatever. To 
class these gentlemen with those who consider the moderate use of 
wines and beers as positively beneficial, as a very large proportion 
of the first group actually do, would have been manifestly unjust ; 
and it would have been equally unfair to place them in the same 
category with those who regard these beverages as poisons. The 
only proper classification seemed to be under the head of semi-negar 
tive. Here is an illustration : Dr. Frank Abbott writes : " To give 
a short answer to the inquiry as to whether, in my opinion, the 
temperate use of wine and beer is injurious to the health of adults. 
I should certainly say no. This, however, does not carry with it 
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the idea that I am in favor of even the moderate or temperate use 
of wine and beer." So far as our question is concerned. Dr. Abbott'& 
reply should be classed with the majority; but, in view of the 
writer's declaration that he is not in favor of even the moderate use 
of fermented drinks, such a classification would have been unjust 
and hazardous. Dr. Abbott explains that " the great majority do not 
need stimulants, and should not have them, except as prescribed by 
their physician." It will be noticed that among the letters quoted 
from the negative side the same statement occurs several times (in 
fact, we purposely selected a disproportionately large number of this 
kind); but, in these cases, personal or professional opposition to 
temperate drinking is either less strongly pronounced or entirely 
lacking ; hence the difference in classification. With this explana- 
tion and the selected quotations, particularly from the middle group 
of letters, the reader will doubtless understand our mode of grouping 
the correspondence. 

The use of the adjectives " moderate " and " temperate " gave 
rise to much doubt and misapprehension, although no good cause 
exists for either. Some correspondents object to these words, 
because, they say, a quantity which may be barely sufficient for any 
one particular individual might be more than too much for another. 
This observation as to quantity is correct enough, but the objection 
to the wording of our query seems to be out of place ; for in the 
cited instance, the first-mentioned individual would drink moder- 
ately, the other immoderately ; hence, whatever our correspondents 
said, or might have said, relative to the effects of moderate 
drinking, could not, in reason, be applied to the latter drinker. 

The physiological side of the question (the only one which is in- 
volved in our inquiry) was not as generally adhered to in any of the 
three groups as might have been expected ; in fact, the purely moral, 
social, and economic aspects of the subject received a comparatively 
larger share of attention than that side of it upon which physicians 
are singularly competent, by reason of their training and experience, 
to speak authoritatively. A hurried review of the more prominent 
points of divergence in this respect seems indispensable. 

There is, to begin with, the old theory that beer and wine lead to 
whiskey, moderation to excess. It is claimed that, as all drunkards 
began as moderate drinkers, therefore all moderate drinkers must 
ultimately become drunkards. Many of our correspondents 
demonstrate convincingly that history, comparative ethnography, 
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and the statistics of intemperance prove the contrary. Germans 
use beer universally, and have done so for many centuries, yet they 
have neither become a, nation of whiskey-drinkers nor a nation of 
drunkards, nor are they physically or morally degenerate, as they 
would necessarily be if they were drunkards and the offspring of 
drunkards. The same applies to the wine-drinking people of 
France, Italy, Spain, etc. On the other hand, it is a well-known 
fact that, with the introduction of beer into Sweden and Norway, 
and of beer and wine into our own country, the consumption of 
ardent spirits decreased rapidly, while that of fermented beverages 
increased correspondingly ; and the result is, as everybody knows, 
a marked change in the drinking-habits of the people and a marvel- 
ous progress of temperance in all walks of life. History proves, in 
fact, that it is only in countries in which an injudicious revenue 
policy rendered fermented drinks comparatively inaccessible and 
expensive that wine or beer-drinking people become addicted to the 
stronger drinks ; and that, as soon .as those causes were removed, 
they naturally and inevitably returned to the milder beverages. 
The theory that moderate drinking inevitably leads to excess, and, 
consequently, to all the evils attendant upon excess, is disproved by 
the physical and intellectual development ajid the general' hygienic 
condition and longevity of beer and wine-drinking nations. If the 
quoted theories were correct, the American, English, German, and 
French people, being the offspring of a hundred generations of 
drinkers, would not to-day be at the head of civilization, immeasur- 
ably in advance of the abstaining Mohammedans, both in intellect- 
ual and physical achievements and in morality. The testimony of 
many of our correspondents, familiar with wine and beer-drinkers, 
is very interesting on this point. 

Concerning the question of the longevity of abstainers as com- 
pared with that of moderate drinkers, nothing new has been said 
from a statistical point of view. What has been said by way of 
theory is old, and conflicts with such testimony as that of Dr. 
Eurich, now seventy-five years of age, who states that he has been 
in the habit of using beer in moderation all his life, and " feels 
better in his old age and works harder than a great many younger 
people of an opposite opinion ; " or that of Dr. Drescher, quoted 
elsewhere ; or the statements of Dr. Katzenmaver — a collector of 
authentic data relative to longevity among moderate drinkers — 
who in his letter (of which we quote other parts) refers to a recent 
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case published in the daily press — L e., that of Mr. D. J. Williams, 
one hundred and two years old, who drank moderately all his life, 
still drinks, and is healthy and happy, with his mental faculties and 
physical vigor but little impaired by old age ; or the experience of 
Dr. Keleman,* who says that he is nearly eighty years of age, and 
drank wine from his childhood, and that he knew a wine-drinking 
physician, who, at the age of one hundred and six years, practiced 
medicine and regularly visited his patients. These examples, by 
the way, recall a controversy which took place at one of the Inter- 
national Temperance Congresses between a total abstainer and an 
advocate of moderation. The former cited the case of a very old 
man who had never tasted a drop of alcohol. " That proves noth- 
ing," replied the advocate of moderation ; " my mother was ninety- 
eight years old when she died, and she had never used any other 
liquid but wine, either pure or diluted." " Well," rejoined the total 
abstainer, " she would have lived still longer if she had never tasted 
alcohol." He, like some of our correspondents, evidently failed to 
see that this mode of hypothetical reasoning could be as justly 
applied to his own illustration. 

Considerable difference of opinion prevails ai^ to the necessity of 
moderate indulgence; the one side claiming that a perfectly 
healthy person needs no stimulants, while the other side holds that 
this proposition can be of no practical value, because perfect health 
is an ideal state. This same question has been exhaustively dis- 
cussed from a broader standpoint than that which is here in ques- 
tion, and it seems to be pretty generally admitted that, to use the 
words of Sir William Roberts* (speaking of alcohol, tea, coffee, 
etc.), " these generalized food customs of mankind are not to be 
viewed as random practices adopted to please the palate or gratify 
our vicious appetite, but they must be regarded as the outcome of 
profound instincts which correspond to the important wants of the 
human economy." In regard to this non-necessity argument. Dr. 
Eochard very properly said that " it is as unreasonable to wish to 
confine progressive man to the use of water as it would be to 
demand his return to the cave-dwellings of primeval man, or to 
insist that his clothing should be the skin of wild beasts and his 
food, roots, wild fruit, and the raw flesh of untapaed animals." 
Stimulants may not be absolutely necessary — although even that is 
successfully disputed, — but that is no argument against their moderate 
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use. To discard everything that is not absolutely necessary would 
indeed be equivalent to returning to the condition of primeval 
man. It is to be inferred that the opinions of those physicians 
who regard the use of alcoholic stimulants as beneficial — ^their pro- 
portion in the first group amounts to at least Y5 per cent, of the 
whole number — are, as a matter of course, diametrically opposed to 
the theory that stimulants are not necessary, but, for obvious 
reasons, very little is said by them upon this subject. 

Another very interesting feature of the discussion is the some- 
what frequent reference to the adulteration of wines and beers. 
Many of our correspondents, even among those who hold that the 
consumption of this beverage is beneficial, express grave doubts as 
to the general purity of wines and malt-liquors, and suggest the 
enactment of laws forbidding the use of harmful substances both 
in brewing and wine-making. For various reasons, it is to be 
regretted that no chjBmical evidence of such adulteration was pre- 
sented in any case. Believing that the public is deeply interested 
in this serious question, we endeavored to verify the statements of 
some of our correspondents, but failed to find any material in their 
support. We obtained, however, a number of official reports on 
beer analyses, conducted under and by virtue of laws designed to 
prevent and punish adulteration ; but, strange to say, the evidence 
contained therein is exceedingly creditable to American brewers. 
The Sixth Annual Report of the New York State Board of Health 
contains the State chemist's report on the analyses of four hundred 
and seventy-six different samples of beer brewed in the State of 
New York, all of which were found to be free from any deleterious 
substances whatsoever. A more recent investigation made by the 
Dairy Commission of the State of New Jersey shows an equally 
favorable result. This much in the interest of truth and justice. 
In the course of a discussion upon this subject by and before a 
conmiittee of the Fifty-first Congress, the brewers admitted that they 
use, in conjunction with barley-malt, certain proportions of com 
and rice or their saccharine products ; but they at the same time 
produced testimony of eminent authorities showing such use to be 
perfectly legitimate, and even judicious, both from a physiological 
and a chemical point of view. Yet, as this very practice seems to 
be the principal basis of the charge of adulteration against brewers, 
we believe that, in the interest of public health, Congress should 
provide for the appointment of a commission, composed of chemists 
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and physiologists, whose duty it should be to examine into this sub- 
ject and report upon the materials which may legitimately be used 
in brewing beer. Upon such a report might be based suitable laws 
for the prevention and punishment of adulteration. As we under- 
stand the question, the present difficulty lies in the fact that the 
term adulteration, as applied to malt-liquors, is not clearly defined, 
and cannot be until scientific investigation shall have demonstrated 
either the healthfulness or unwholesomeness of beers derived from 
an admixture of malted barley with other cereals. 

As to the alleged adulteration of native wines^ our correspond- 
ents also fail to produce any proof whatever. Dr. H. L. Clark, on 
the other hand, strongly recommends the use of the light red wines 
made in Steuben, Yates, and Seneca Counties. Our o\(^n informa- 
tion is to the effect that, in view of the cheapness of native wines, 
it would be suicidal, commercially speaking, on the part of the 
native vintners to adulterate their product. If any one of our cor- 
respondents who hold that American wines and beers are largely 
adulterated should favor us with authentic chemical evidence of 
such adulteration, we would gladly publish the same. 

In conclusion, a word may be said in relation to the relative 
Vreight of the opinions presented in the three groups, as judged by 
the ordinary rules of testimony. As to character, capacity, and 
motives, all correspondents must be regarded as standing upon a 
common basis of equality ; but in that very important element of 
testimony which is usually styled " means of knowing," a consider- 
able degree of difference seems to exist between the young practi- 
tioner who declares that he never used alcoholic stimulants, either 
personally or professionally, and the octogenarian who, practicing 
among moderate drinkers, himself drank wine or beer all his life, 
prescribed it for his patients, and thus had ample opportunity to 
observe its physiological effects both in his own person, in his 
patients, and in the people surrounding him. 

With this we close our somewhat hp.rried review, and repeat that 
in classifying our correspondence we may not always have suc- 
ceeded in discriminating properly between the weight of the physi- 
ological testimony and the moral or social views of one and the 
same writer. As a rule, we placed in the first group every letter 
in which the statement that fermented drinks, moderately used, are 
not injurious from a physiological point of view, was not outweighed 
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by positive admonitions against the use of ^any intoxicants in any 
form and under any circumstances. 

We now present : (1) The names of all our correspondents, and 
{2) extracts from some of their letters, grouped in accordance 
with their replies to the question, — 

Is the moderate use of wine and beer injurious to the health of 
grown persons f 

NAMES OF CORRESPONDENTS. 
(Each group contains two sets of names, alphabetically arranged.) 

NEGATIVE. 

C. B. Atkinson, A. A. Arango, C. W. A., E. J. AttineUi, W. L. Allen, J. K. 
Ambrose, H. G. Anderson, H. L. Bienfeld, R. H. Buck, C. E. Bruce, W. D. Bell, 
L. L. Bradshaw, E. Bradley, A. Bergbans, J. H. Bryan, F. M. Bauer, F. Bierhoff, 
R. T. Bang, S. Baruch, W. J. Brunner, A. J. Bigelow, R. W. Barber, C. C. Boyle, 
A. I. Burton, E. M. Bristol, G. W. Bogart, E. Broguet, C. W. Booth, H. J. Boldt, 
L. Brown, D. Brown, T. P. Berens, G. H. Bosley, T. H. Burch, J. M. Comins, A. 
Currier, S. G. Cook, G. T. Chase, G. M. Crosby, B. G. Clark, J. H. Carver, J. K. 
Crook, D. M. Cammann, B. Clark, C. C. Cranmer, P. C. C, I. G. Cardner, H. C. 
Coe, B. F. Churchill, H. Cheeseman, O. Cohen, T. M. Coan, H. L. Clark, H. B. 
Conrad, L. D. Courcoula, G. G. Currier, H. C. Cooper, J. F. Chmellicek, T. 
Drumm, F. J. Desbrow, J. P. Daily, J. L. Daniels, C Deady, E. W. Davis, G. 
Degner, R. Dubois, V. M. Davis, G. B. Durrie, W. E. Dold, T. M. Dillingham, 
W. W. Dees, T. J. Dunn, L. Drescher, E. Eisner, L. Ettinger, E. Eliot, M. 
Einhom, S. R. Ellison. M. Eleazarian, A. D. Ehner, C. Eurich, E. W. Fisher, R. 
Farries, W. F. Farrell, H. Freeman, B. M. Feldman, J. A. Fahricus, S. A. French, 
N. M. Freeman, C. S. Fisher, Jr., M. B. Feeney, M. L. Foster, A. M. Fanning, 
W. M. Fleming, O. Fullgraff, E. Frankel, R. A. Gunn, J. W. Gibbs, J. H. G. 
•Quntzer, J. G. L. Gaedeke, H. J. Garruges, F. T. Gibson, L. C. Gray, G. Gengen- 
hacher, J. B. Gilbert, R. Guiteras, W. S. Gardner, F. H. Grant, A. H. Goelet, 
J. W. Gleitsmann, J. H. Girdner, S. E. Gibbs, W. H. Gregg, E. H. Grandin, 
H. Goldmann, J. W. Greene, P. Gibier, F. B. Hoover, H. H. Hermann, G. R. 
Hill, A. T. Hills, J. S. Hopkins, A. K. Hills, J. J. Henna, R. L. Hoelger, J. Horn, 
G. B. Hope, L. Haupt, G. Heussy, R. H. Hayes, T. M. Huntington, C. Hoffman, 
•J. L. Hopkins, J. A. Hofheimer, J. Husson, J. B. Hallwood, H. N. Heineman, 
H. A. Hartt, F. Hollick, C. D. Hunking, D. H. Hellenstein, J. Hoffman, C. E. 
Harvey, H. A. Haubold, H. J. Holcombe, J. A. Irwin, J. H. JoUiffe, G. F. 
Jackson, M. Jackson, S. S. Jones, A. B. Jamison, A. J. Keleman, H. Eahn, 
J. Kueher, J. Kalisher, H. Kolb, C. H. Knight, T. Keune, E. Kolb, M. S. Kakales, 
M. Krog, H. F. Kudlich, A. Kessler, E. Knight, R. E. Kunze, S. Kohn, W. R. 
DeKraft, J. C. Lay, A. Liebig, W. F. Lindsay, O. C. Ludlow, G. Langmann, 
W. M. Lively, L. J. Ladinski, M. Leal, W. J. Larmer, D. C. Lewenthal, J. R. 
Leaming, C. H. Lewis, J. F. Land, F. O. Manning, D. H. Mackie, J. E. Messenger, 
H. B. McCarroU, W. S. Miner, W. F. Mittendorf, M. Markiewicz, S. McCallum, 
C. H. May, W. M. Munn, T. D. C. MiUer, name iUegible, R. T. Morris, W. M. 
McLaury, W. O. Moore, W. H. M., A. Mayer, J. H. Mennen, E. Mierhoff, F. A. 
Manning, W. M. H. McEnroe, S. J. Meltzer, O. Maier, C. MacKenzie, J. McCallum, 
J. T. Nagle, L. R. Nathan, J. F. Nolan, J. A. Nichols, J. D. Nagle, R. Newman, 
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J. A. O'Brien, I. P. Obemdorfer, W. O'Meaglier, W. K. Otis, R. Ormsby, 
J. A. Powelson, W. E. S. Preston, E. Pisko, A. B. Pope, H. W. Paige, T. R. 
Poolej, F. Peterson, J. Parsons, L. C. Potter, G. L. Pierce, H. T. Pierce, C. A. 
Powers, E. F. Qainlan, J. W. Rosevelt, E. F. Ruppe, L. Randell, A. Rixey, name 
illegible, M. C. Redmond, W. H. Richardson, M. Q, Raeffle, B. Rapp, H. Rulir, 
H. F. Robinson, E. W. Ruggles, E. G. Rankin, J. Ross, G. H. Ricbtmeyer, O. B. 
St. John Roosa, L. B. Roder, F. von Raitz, E. B. Ramsdell, F. Root, A. Rapp, 
J. Ridlon, W. Stevens, O. G. Smith, B. Scharlau, A. Spence, R. Stewart, D. 
Saladino, H. S. Stark, H. H. Schroeder, J. M. Schley, A. M. Scully, C. Sherman, 
A. Shunk, G. Scholer, S. Schaie, M. M. Smith, A. Schlessinger, R. J. Stanton, 

F. A. Sternberg, G. M.Schweig, P. Scheu, H. Spitzer, E. E. Swift, E. Stieglitz, 

E. F. Stutzer, L. Schnepp, B. Segnitz, W. W. Skinner, J. T. Smith, H. Tuck, 
W. G. Telfair, J. E. Traub, I. Townsend, C. A. Tinker, E. A. Tucker, E. G. Tiffs, 
J. H. Thompson, T. F. Trant, D. T. Toal, H. Treskow, J. H. Tyndale, M. M. 
Vinton, C. A. von Romdohr, E. Vondergoltz, W. B. Vanderpoel, F. Valk, W. 
Washburn, R. B. Wilson, C. Waechter, H. V. Wildman, W. E. Wheelock, J. A. 
Walther, E. C. Wendt, R. Waldo, J. G. Wallich, J. A. Wyeth, E. Wettengel, 

C. H. Weinholtz, H. Weir, W. H. Weaber, J. B. White, W. B. Wallace, R. W. 
WUcox, D. Webster, F. L. Wells, W. A. Walker, G. Wenner, S. S. Wallian, 

G. W. Winterbum, W. F. Wright, S. J. Wimmer, G. T. Warford, A. P. 
Zemansky, V. Zolnowski, C. P. Ahlstrom, J. R. Alvarez, H. H. Butts, A. J. 
Bilhoefer, W. Brinck, W. Balser. J. H. Branth, E. V. Brendon, I). E. Barry, T. H. 
Burchard, M. J. Bernstein, J. W. Boden, R. Campbell, J. R. Cypert, T. Oleland, 

A. Caille, T. P. Cahen, G. W. Crary, E. G. Cook, D. C. Comstock, H. M. Cox, 
J. H. Claiborne, I. Dyer, W. L. Detmold, L. Dann, A. E. Eife, F. Eiffe, P. 
Ehrhard, J. P. Ermentraut, A. Eidenbentz, G. H. Elliot, S. Femberg, H. P. 
Fales, H. Franz, Foote, G. Furman, B. Gorden, E. Gumsey, A. C. Grimm, 
S. Hemingway, J. J. Hull, B. E. Hayes, H. R. Heydecker, H. Hen wood, H. 
Hawlik, G. M. Hammond, R. Hunter, W. F. Holcombe, F. Huel, Sr., F. Huel, Jr., 

D. L. Hubbard, H. KroUsfeiffer, H. G. Klotz, G. Knipe, G. Katzenmayer, C. F. 
Kremer, H. J. Loebinger, E. Lorenz,, H. P. Loomis, A. Levings, S. J. Lahey, 
J. C. Miller, W. Meyer, M. J. B. Messemer, H. B. Millard, N. Mendelstamm, 
R. W. Miller, S. M. McElroy, C. T. Mitchell, W. H. McKenley, M. F. 
Moloney, W. J. Morton, G. W. Newby, George Newby, M. Nivison, J. J. Noll, 

B. F. Ochs, P. B. Porter, L. Price, E. J. Pratt, W. B. Pritchard, A. Raymond, 
T. Roedinger, E. Rosenberg, H. Reinhard, G. W. Rachel, P. I. Reuss, L. Strauss, 
H. Stem, J. Solow, J. Sachs, N. Sachs, W. K. Simpson, S. Swan, J. O. Tansley, 
J. G. Traux, W. A. Taltavall, E. W. Thompson, A. B. Townshend, R. H. Theyson, 
H. H. Tinker, A. von Grinmi, H. N. Vineberg, G. Vaillant, F. H. Wiggin, 
J. Weiss, J. E. Ward, L. Weber, O. A. White, S. Waterman, L. W. Zwishohn. 

SEMI-NEGATIVE. 

C. H. Avery, E. A. Ayers, S. Brothers, J. Baran, P. A. Burrall, A. Buchanan, 
G. H. Cocks, J. B. Campbell, J. L. Campbell, B. G. Carleton, J. S. Crane, B. 
Clark, L. G. Doane, A. B. Deynord, H. T. Eichacker, J. H. Fruitnight, J. N. 
Farrar, J. H. Forman, W. E. Forrest, F. De W. Hallett, A. H. Heath, J. Hart- 
mann, W. A. Hawes, J. Heywood, L. Hallock, J. M. W. Eatchen, N. W. Lynde, 

F. D. LAWson, J. S. Linsley, W. F. Martin, E. F. Newton, J. O'Reilly, H. E. 
Owen, J. L. Perry, R. L. Parsons, W. H. Porter, A. W. Robinson, W. L. Russell, 
A. D. Rockwell, E. Ringer, J. H. Reilly, W. L. Stowell, J. R. Sharp, R. C. Schulz, 
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A. S. Scliloss, D. F. Tojrek,W. L. Tuttle,W. Thurman, E. P. Turner, G. H. Taylor, 
F. G. Welch, D. Wark, G. W. Wells, C. S. Welles, F. Abbott, J. A. Andrews, 
C. A. Bucklin, P. E. Donlin, J. H. Dom, R. G. L. Dieflfenbach, M. M. Dunton, 
J. H. Fusias, H. T. Foote, E. Hochheimer, S. Gluck, F. Guttman, Ri B. Gray, D. 
F. King, S. Kennedy, W. M. Leszynski, J. F. McKemon, F. W. Merriam, W. 
Moor, J. M. Mabbott, J. L. Nasher, E. L. Partridge, R. C. M. Page, A. J. Rich- 
ardson, L. A. Rodenstein, E. H. M. Sell, W. Schoonaver, H. H. Tyson, A. T. Tay- 
lor, S. H. Verslage, W. F. Varcoe, N. S. Westcott, W. H. Weston, G. H. Williams. 

AFFIRMATIVE, 

A. S. Ashmead, T. F. Allen, H. D. Bamham, W. Beach, C. H. Bushong, J. H. 
Bache, C. T. Buffum, B. N. Bridgeman, R. B. Burton, N. E. Badgeley, W. Bums. 
M. L. Bym, E. Z. Brievogel, J. L. Beyea, J. H. B. Browning, T. M. Bull, F. D. 
Beane, H. L. CoUyer, J. J. Concannon, A. R. Carman, W. Curry, R. Y. Chapman, 
T. M. L. Chrystie, F. W.Carmon, F. B. Carpenter, E. R. Chadbome,W.Carhart, W. A. 
Dayton, G. D. Dowkoutt, H. A. Daniels, J. G. Davis, H. M. Dearborn, M. K. Freeman, 
E. D. Franklin, G. Frauenstein, S. S. Gaber, H. Gomes, J. B. Garrison, F. Gin- 
nasi, H. Hitchcock, W. J. Hall, F. W. Haviland. J. M. Hawkes, W. H. Haynes, 
H. M. Hitchcock, J. K. Hogan, H. G. Hanchett, E. F. Hoyt, M. C. Holmes, W. H. 
Jennings, G. W. Jannan, A. B. Judson, K. F. Junor, J. T. Kennedy, H. G. 
Klippert, B. O. Kinnear, H. C. Keatinge, J. M. Ludden, G. W. Lovatt, A. H. 
Little, R. Lewis, E. S. Maxon, H. McLean, L. S. Manson, C. L. May, C. Milne, C. 

B. Meding, E. C. Mann, G. G. Needham, J. A. O'Brien, H. C. Paddock, M. W. Palmer, 
A. W. Pahner, S. E. Post, A. M. Piersons, C. S. Pixley, A. E. Park, W. C. Rives, W. 
H. Rogers, H. Rickaby, F. C. Robinson, H. E. Russell, W. E. Rounds, J. Stafford, C. 
Schram, R. S. Simmons, S. G. Sewell, D. H. Stewart, J. L. Shiland, F. Swain, D. 
P. Smagg, E. J. M. Sturtevant, T. K. Tuthill, J. L. Turner, M. R. Vedder, M. H. 
Williams, L. De V. Wilder, A. B. Whitney, M. C. Warsau, W. S. Watson, C. C. 
Wakefield, J. Woodman, J. G. Wilbur, J. J. Williams, A. T. Weston, C. E. 
Young, J. H. Yanfell, D. H. Agan, J. B. Achen, T. W. Busche, J. L. Barnes, E. 
N. Bradley, F. T. Barwis, F. G. Blinn, T. F. Cook, J. S. Caradine, J. M. Carey, P. 
W. Cremin, G. P. Clements, G. D. Clift, J. W. Dowlmg. Jr., R. Dunlevey, J. 
Ferrier, E. B. Foote, B. Grunhut, W. C. Gilliam, M. S. Gabriel, S. A. Harris, M. 
J. Jackson, A. M. Jamison, M. W. Jamison, N. H. Lewis, A. Lukins, J. Messen- 
ger, C. H. Moak, H. W. Mitchell, E. P. Miller, W. McCracken, A. R. McMichael, 
M. E. Nutter, E. R. Ould, E. B. Pettit, S. M. Payne, E. J. Robinson, A. H. Smith, 
S. W. Smith, C. H. Wooley, E. West, A. L. White, T. C. Williams, P. J. B. Wait, 
J. W. Warner* 

EXTRACTS FROM OUR CORRESPONDENCE. 



NEGATIVE. 

I have to say that the assimilation of the grape, ingested in its natural state, 
is only secured after its fermentation within the organism; and the use of properly 
ripened fruits, it will be found, is advocated by Prohibitionists as well as the 
advocates of the moderate use of fermented beverages ; therefore nature herself 
furnishes ample authority to supply to the organization (usually driven at too hard 
a pace) these elements rendered as ready as may be of prompt assimilation, thereby 
easing the digestive apparatus (always well taxed) of the preparation of the fruit 
juices so abundantly provided by nature for man's consumption. Civilization has 
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proved the wisdom of preparing tlie general range of foods so as to be more readily 
assimilated. Why should principles fail here ? The facts unquestionably maintain 
that moderate use of not only fermented beverages but of distilled liquors properly 
diluted will conduce to good health, the only modifying principles being the 
definitions of '*mt)derate" and ''properly diluted," as applied to the organization 
under consideration, which naturally presents a constantly varying proposition. — 
C. B. Atkinson. 

I do not regard the moderate use of light wine and beer as in j urious. The alcohol 
contained in each is a hydro-carbon, and, as such, is a food as well as a stimulant. 
I regard the vegetable acid contained in the wines as a great aid to digestion. I do 
not hesitate to prescribe either one as occasion requires. I believe in the use, but 

not the abuse. — W. L. Allen. 

« 

While, theoretically, I am opposed to the use of stimulants in any form, yet, in 
the light of my experience in both hospital and private practice, I am led to 
believe that the moderate use of light wine and beer is rather beneficial than other- 
wise. — H. G. Anderson. 

If men and women (for women are becoming frightfully addicted) would give 
up whiskey and brandy and other strong alcoholic beverages, and drink only good 
wine and pure beer, mankind would be physically stronger, better in health 
and wealth, better at home and abroad, and nearer the ideal man. The use of beer 
and wine leads to chivalry, good-fellowship, and health. — R. H. Buck. 

I cannot say the moderate use of light wines and beer is injurious to the average 
man. I use both in my practice in many cases, not indiscriminately. The question, 
to my mind, is the necessity, and then the greater one still, the inordinate appetite 
often created. I am not a Prohibitionist in the ordinary acceptation of the term. 
I view the subject only in the light of experience among the unfortunate. — C. JS. 
Bruce. 

In reply to your question whether the moderate use of fermented drinks is 
injurious, I must say no. In many cases it is beneficial, but I would not advise 
their use, as it is so frequently a stepping-stone to a drunkard's grave. — L. L. Brad- 

8HAW. 

My experience as a general practitioner during thirty-four years in the city of 
New York has been most emphatically in favor of the moderate use of light wines 
and beer. They undoubtedly promote digestion, increase the powers of assimila- 
tion, strengthen nutrition, and act as a tonic to the nervous system. Experience 
has taught me that laws depriving the workingman of the use of light wines and 
beer in moderation are both ill-advised and cruel, and tend to increase the number 
of inebriates. — E. Bradley. 

The moderate use of light wines and beer is conducive to the health and strength 
of grown people. Perhaps there is no class of people who are taught to know the 
taste of wine earlier than the Hebrew, yet what class or race is as temperate or as 
long-lived as the Jewish race ? I am also of the opinion that a larger percentage of 
the people drink moderately to-day than twenty-five years since, but a smaller per- 
centage get drunk. — J. H. Bryan. 

I believe that alcohol has decided value as an alimentary substance. There has 
been a difference of opinion concerning this question, but the majority of the most 
recent observers incline to the view that alcohol is a food. Abuse of alcoholic stim- 
jilants is undoubtedly extremely harmful. — R. T. Bang. 
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I agree witli Dr. Hammond, as quoted in your circular. I tliink tliat the moder- 
ate use of beer or light wine, taken with meals, is a decided benefit to the adult of 
this city. In my opinion the use of these drinks tends to decrease drunkenness very 
largely. — Q. W. Bogart. 

Having a proper regard for the word moderate, I freely venture the opinion 
that such use of light wines and carefully brewed malt liquors is not only not pre- 
judicial to the physical well-being, but, on the contrary, is compatible with the 
healthy x>erformance of all the bodily functions, and to the attainment of a green 
(and honorable) old age. They are, to be sure, contra-indicated under certain cir- 
cimistances, but in many conditions of the system they are Indispensable, and I 
should be inclined to regard the medical practitioner who withheld them with a 
feeling of pity, untinctured, I fear, with the leaven of charity. — J. K. Crook. 

I do not regard the moderate use of light wines and beer as injurious to the 
health of grown persons. I lay stress, however, on the word moderate. The exact 
amount that can be taken without injurious effect will vary to some extent in differ- 
ent persons and conditions of the body. — D. M. Cammann. 

I am as much opposed to the use of strong liquors as I am to the use of strong 
drugs. From my observation in several countries abroad, and my experience as a 
physician, I cordially indorse the use of light wines and beers; and on the same 
principle that I cure the opium habit with codeine, I treat the alcohol habit with 
malted liquors, especially with light beers, and with success. Light wines and 
beers are conducive to health and sobriety. — Branch Clark. 

Malt liquors, besides alcohol, contain two very important constituents: 1st. 
The extract of malt, a very nutritious substance, and, second, the hop, an aromatic 
bitter. Both of these principles help to promote the action of the digestive appa- 
ratus. I do not hesitate in saying, therefore, that fermented beverages and light red 
wines, if taken in moderate quantities and at regular intervals,, are not injurious to 
the health of grown persons. Lager-beer is the least injurious of the class, as it 
contains from two to six per cent, of alcohol. Some people, unfortunately, abuse 
liquor, in which case it is a plague, a mischief, a violent purger of goods, lands, and 
health.— L. D. Courcoula. 

I have to inform you that I have just returned from a European visit, and had 
a special opportunity to study the condition of the middle class of people, and 
especially from a medical standpoint. I was surprised to find such a large percent- 
age of the population reaching an age of from 85 to 96 years, and on inquiry (it was 
in Bohemia) I was told that all of them have been moderate drinkers of beer. In 
Bavaria you find people enjoying life cheerfully, content with very little, who 
consume beer regularly, and yet are healthy, long-lived and happy. — J. F. 
Chmellicek. 

I do not consider the moderate use of light wines and malted liquors injurious to 
those in sound health, but as distinctly unnecessary and injurious if carried beyond 
the limit of moderation. — V. M. Davis. 

Had you worded your question thus, ** Do you regard the moderate use of light 
wines and beer as injurious to the majority of those using such beverages ?" I should 
unhesitatingly give a negative answer. To a certain class of persons, especially 
those of a rheumatic and gouty tendency, beer, even sparingly used, is calculated 
to do injury, but taken with discretion at meal time, such use is, I think, in the 
main, beneficial to a large majority of grown persons. — W. E. Dold. 
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s. 

Quite agreeing with the opinion of Dr. W. A. Hammond, I beg to state that th& 
death-rate in the German army at the time of the French-German war of 1870-71 in 
the line of zymotic diseases was so small in consequence of the abundant use of 
fermented beverages. — E. Elsner. 

As to drunkenness, I regard the use of light wines of peculiar general value. 
It does seem that the fruity taste of the wines creates a decided distaste for 
whiskey, especially in excess. During the three years I spent studying medicine 
on the Continent and in London, I was impressed by the marked absence of drunk- 
enness in those sections where good light wines were to be cheaply had. Also- 
does one note the happier, sunnier bearings of the people, both high and low. — L. 
Ettinoer. 

Taken in small divided doses, and diluted so as not to be greater than 10 per 
cent, in strength, alcoholic solutions act merely as a food; one and one-half ounces, 
given in this way each twenty-four hours, disappear in the body, and not even a 
trace of it can be found in any of the body excretions. — E. Eliot. 

I am over seventy years of age, and have been smoking good tobacco and drink- 
ing anything good to drink all my life long. I am hard-working mentally and 
physically, and know of no man of my age who is healthier than I am. — L. 
Drescher. 

In my humble opinion and experience the malt preparations are required much 
oftener than wines; this latter being more of a luxury; still they have both a use- 
ful place in the human economy, when there are indications for support or stimu- 
lation. I never advise liquors of any kind where there is a danger of a habit. — R. 
Parries. 

The moderate use of light wines and of good beer is beneficial to a certain pro- 
portion of adults, not markedly beneficial or injurious to the majority, and plainly 
injurious to a relatively small but actually large number. Temperament and mode 
of life, I think, should be particularly considered in regard to individual cases 
before coming to a decision. — M. L. Foster. 

I do not believe the moderate use of fermented beverages to be injurious to the 
human economy; on the contrary, I believe the great majority to be decidedly 
benefited thereby, and it appears to be a distinct advantage to both public health 
and general morality to have the moderate consumption of light wines, ales, and 
beers popularized. — A. M. Fanning. 

I have been familiar with men and affairs in New York for nearly half a cen- 
tury, and my opinion is based upon an active practice and an extensive acquaint- 
ance. In my native Germany, where I saw service with the army, my first 
impressions on this subject were formed, and they have only been deepened with 
my acclimatization in this cosmopolitan metropolis of the New World. I am an 
advocate of temperance in its true sense. The real secret of a well-rounded life is 
''the happy mean," and that, in the use of wine and malt-liquors, is simply the 
degree of moderation for which every man must be his own judge. — ^O. Fxtllgraff. 

I am one of those who believe that alcohol has a place in nature, from which no 
amount of prejudice or sentiment can dislodge it. When I first began the practice 
of medicine, over a quarter of a century ago, I believed that alcohol was an enemy 
to mankind, and that I could practice without its use. After years of careful study 
and observation, however, I have been forced to the following conclusions: Firsts 
that alcohol has a decided food action^ and that it constitutes an article of diet for 
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^nany persons. Second, that many persons do not need it as a food, and in some it 
acts as a poison, even in small doses. Third, that in both these classes of persons 
we find perfect mental and physical vigor, and many in both live to extreme old 
age. In both we find men of great intellectual attainments — able physicians, states- 
men, authors, and orators. Fourth, that to the first class belongs by far the 
^greater number of poets, historians, philosophers, orators, statesmen, scientists, 
and soldiers, who have contributed to the advancement of the world. Fifth, that 
alcohol is one of the most valuable agents in the treatment of disease known to 
man. Sixth, that those opposed to the use of alcohol have invariably based their 
experiments and their deductions obtained from the use of poisonous doses, or from 
the experience of individuals on whom even small doses act as a poison, in the 
same manner that strawberries are poisonous to some persons, coffee to others, 
^oysters and some kinds of fish to others, and animal food to others. Seventh, that 
more injury than good will follow if mankind were entirely deprived of the use of 
alcohol. This position is sustained by the ablest and the most caref u} physicians 
•of Europe^and America, and besides it is a well-known fact that the nations that use 
the greatest amount of alcohol are far in advance in everything pertaining to mod- 
em civilization of those who use little or none. — R. A. Gunn. 

Thirteen years' practice of my profession satisfies me beyond doubt that at least 
'80 per cent, of the adult population in this climate are greatly benefited by the 
moderate and Christian use of light wines and beer. — J. H. Girdner. 

From experience it is agreed that two ounces of alcohol may be ingested and 
digested per day with benefit and without harm to the average adult. I think that 
in many cases this quantity might be doubled. In many cases of disease there is 
no doubt that much larger quantities are used, and are life-saving. Were all men 
alike constituted, and did all act upon fixed rules, policemen would not be needed. 
There are all grades of nervous systems: some persons can drink one glass of liquor 
•and then stop, while another, if he drinks one glass, wants ten. I am an opponent 
of sumptuary laws, and so long as one harms only himself, I see no reason why 
"the world should neglect its own affairs to prevent the destruction of one individ- 
ual. There is such a thing as the survival of the fittest. There are some beings 
bom to fill criminals' graves. It is possible that training and education may save 
"them, but I have doubts, or it may be ignorance. — J. W. Greene. 

The moderate use of fermented drinks and light wines is to be encouraged, both 
:as tending to promote assimilation of food and lessen tissue waste, and to prevent 
•drunkenness. It is a well-known fact that in countries where light wines are gen- 
•erally drunk, the use of alcoholics is comparatively small. Some years ago the 
Government of Venezuela, wishing to stop the growing tendency of its citizens to 
indulge in alcoholics to the extent of intoxication, passed a law allowing the importa- 
tion of wines and beers free of duty, and imposing a heavy duty on alcoholics. 
The desired result was visible in a short time, and a drunken person is now rarely 
seen in the streets of Caracas. — J. J. Henna. 

I regard the moderate use of wines and malt beverages, those which contain but 
a small percentage of alcohol, as conductive to health. I have known, personally, 
people who reached more than one hundred years, and used such drinks habitually. 
— C. Hoffman. 

But more especially have fermented beverages proven to be sustainers of health 
and longevity where wisely used, andjtobe, as it were, the prop and stay upon which 
the advanced in years must needs lean for vital support. After a certain age in 
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man, it becomes absolutely essential for the prolongation of his bodily existence 
that he should partake at regular periods in moderation of the use of fermented 
beverages. And where do we find the general health more vigorous, the mind 
more active and unfolded, the moral tone better, than in those countries in which 
the general use of such beverages is employed? Take, as example. Great Britain, 
Germany and France, the three grand sources of our modem civilization. It is by 
general results we must be guided in our decisions, and not by particulars. History 
and experience prove the wisdom of God in ordaining the existence of laws from 
which result the product and reasonable use of fermented beverages and stimulants- 
of whatever kind. And nature is so pronounced in this intention that (as has been 
verified by travelers in the Holy Land) the grapes of Canaan, if allowed to remain 
on the vine after having ripened, do ferment of themselves, so that when partaken 
of too freely the person thus partaking becomes conscious of their intoxicating influ- 
ence. Where do we get our ferment in the first place if not from Nature ? She 
secretes it in the vegetable kingdom. In grapes and grain it exists as diastase, and 
it operates under the influence of due warmth and moisture spontaneously. Hence 
it is almost imx)ossible for any length of time to preserve in an unadulterated or 
undrugged state the pure juice of the vine from undergoing fermentation. — E; 
Knight. 

It has always been my opinion that alcoholic beverages of all kinds are bene- 
ficial for the human kind, when taken in moderation and at the proper times; and 
this opinion is based on the observations I have made of the habits of all kinds and 
classes of people. The Germans who live in the Rheinpfalz and the Rhine 
provinces drink wine from childhood; their futhers and grandfathers before them 
have grown old as wine-drinkers; yet show me a sturdier race than these same 
people. Take the Irish hod-carrier or day laborer who takes his little whiskey 
once or twice a day, and see the amount of really hard labor he can accomplish 
while indulging himself this little luxury; and then see the old age that these 
same Irishmen can live to. Of course, if the German drinks Rhine wine all day, 
or the Irishman whiskey all night, the result will be an alcohol-soaked system, 
degeneration of the nervous system, if the practice be kept up, and, generally, 
disease of all the organs of the body, principally of the heart, liver, and kidneys. 
The Prohibitionist tells us that once we tell a man that he can take his drink in 
moderation, he becomes tempted to take more, and invariably becomes a sot. How 
about the millions of civilized people who take a little wine with their meals, 
who teach their children to drink a little good wine when they require it, yet how 
few of these are found on investigation to be drunkards ? The very Germans I 
mentioned above are a people distinguished for their sobriety and industry. 
Still, the amount of Rhine wine a Rhenish Prussian can get away with, without 
becoming in the least affected by it, would make a Prohibitionist faint at the 
mere mention of it. I believe that these people, through centuries of wine- 
drinking, have become so sturdy that they possess more resistance to disease 
than water-drinkers. — S. Kohn. 

I was well acquainted in Hungary with a physician 106 years old, who was able 
to visit patients and give a very good lecture on Materia Medica, He drank wine 
twice daily, eight ounces each time, and I have heard him say many times that 
without wine he would not live a minute. I was myself bom and grew up in a 
wine country, have used wine ever since my childhood to the present time, and am 
now approaching four-score. — A. J. Keleman. 
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I bave had over thirty-five years' experience in general practice, and can assure 
you that the use of light wines and beer in moderation, to most people, is not 
injurious; on the contrary, in my opinion, to grown persons it is beneficial to 
health. — J. C. Lay. 

I am strongly in favor of the moderate use of malt liquors and wines, and I can 
conscientiously say that during the epidemic of la grippe in *90 and '91 I used 
them extensively with happiest results, and I shall not hesitate to employ them 
whenever and wherever the occasion may demand. I most assuredly consider 
their therapeutic value unquestionable. — W. M. Lively. 

I may say that I have yet to see a case where the moderate use of alcoholic bev- 
erages has affected the health of the individual. The risk of enouraging their 
excessive use, however, appears to me to be so great that I refrain from giving a 
physician's sanction to even moderate use, except to persons past middle life, or in 
those few instances where the alchohol is disguised as a medicine. — M. Leal. 

If there were no need of stimulation inherent in the social state, it would be 
impossible for the sale of alcohol to attain anything like its present proportions ; 
and if its effects were only evil, the natural law of self-preservation would compel 
society to suppress it. Another point worth noting is, that the greatest number of 
liquor-saloons are located among the poor and that large proportion of the working 
people whose labors bring them small returns. Now, why is this ? Simply because 
among them the wear and tear of life is greatest, and their overwork and worry, 
privation and poverty, combine to render the demand for stimulation most impera- 
tive. The use of stimulants has its foundation deep down in the social organism, 
and appears to be largely due to the fact that very many people are unable to bear 
the burden of life and maintain a comfortable degree of feeling, and they seek to 
supply the deficiency by resorting to some kind of stimulation. This, in many 
instances, leads to the abuse of alcohol, with a result of much suffering and the 
perpetration of many crimes. It is also true that many of the saddest features of 
the family and social relationship can be directly traced to this cause. But the 
abuse of a thing is no argument against its utility, and I apprehend that the 
use of alcohol shall continue so long as the social status remains what it is ; and a^s 
the general improvement of society is a thing of slow growth, we may look forward 
to the use of stimulants in all civilized communities through many generations to 
come. — W. J. Larmer. 

I am morally certain that I would not be living to-day had it not been for the 
judicious use of stimulants during a period of eight years of my life, from twenty- 
eight to thirty-six, when I was suffering from incipient phthisis. That critical 
period for me was bridged over by stimulants as an aid to nutrition. There is one 
class of patients that I would let take the chances to die or get well without the use 
of stimulants, and that class is the reformed drunkard ; but when I see a poor 
anaemic woman, overburdened with work and care, with little or no appetite, de- 
prived of sufficient rest and sleep, words cannot express how delighted I would be 
to have such persons have all the benefit of liquors, either distilled or fermented, 
to use judiciously as aids to nutrition which would undoubtedly increase the health 
and strength of such persons and prolong their lives, making them happy and 
useful. — W. M. McLaury. 

In my opinion the moderate use of light wines and beer is not injurious to the 
health of grown persons. It is rather in many cases a necessity, and in nearly all 
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cases certainly an advisable luxury. But allow me to remark that voting on scien- 
tific questions is harmful to science and truth ; scientific problems cannot and shall 
not be solved by majorities. — S. J. Mbltzer. 

Having worked very extensively among the French inhabitants of this city, who 
are never without their "eau rougee," as they call their claret and wine, I have 
never yet come across a case of delirium tremens, nor have I treated a single case of 
disease indirectly due to the use of alcoholic beverages (of course, I refer to fam- 
ilies where wine is used habitually in moderate quantities). — J. D. Nagel. 

*' Is the mild use of fermented alcohol harmful ?" I must say, first, no. Second, 
the mild .use of the fermented form of alcohol is positively good. Third, if we pay 
any attention to experience, I think the present condition of the English people is 
a sufficient proof that fermented beverages are harmless, even when indulged in 
for centuries. Fourth, the positive good effects of alcohol in any form are relative. 
Fifth, Prof. Anstie of London, England, by a series of exhaustive experiments, 
proved that a certain amount of alcohol received in the body disappeared during its 
passage through it, thus proving beyond peradventure that it is a food. — R. Ormsby. 

The extreme views promulgated by the so-called Medical Congress assembled at 
Prohibition Park, and which the writer himself has read, is in direct variance with 
my experience and belief, and so manifestly incorrect as to hardly be worth the 
refutation of a scientific man. — T. R. Poolbt. 

It is only the immoderate use of these beverages which works to the injury of 
any one. The same principle will hold true if applied to any product, food or 
otherwise, which may be taken into the stomach. Continued over-indulgence in 
tea, coffee, meats, game, cereals, or even milk, will eventually work to the detriment 
of any person taking them. Light wine is only slightly stimulating, and beer in 
moderation is very sedative — two very distinct qualities which the systems of a 
majority of people of the present generation require. While, personally, I am strictly 
temperate, yet I do not hesitate to recommend the use of wine or beer to such of 
my patients as, in my judgment, require it. I base my opinion above on the 
experience and observation of twenty-four years of active service in my pro- 
fession. — E. F. QUINLAN. 

I regard such use as positively beneficial to most middle-aged and old people. 
These opinions have been formed after careful observation in this country, in public 
and private practice, and also in Continental Europe, where, as everybody knows, 
drinking light wines and beer at meals is as common as that of tea and coffee and 
ice- water in the United States. I deplore very much the presence of what I con- 
sider the incorrect and unchristian views of those who would prohibit the human 
race from the enjoyment of that which, properly used, will increase its comfort 
and assist to maintain its health in the struggle with the inevitable work and worry 
of life. — O. B. St. John Roosa. 

In the treatment of all chronic forms of lung disease, the judicious use of wine 
and whiskey is a sine qua nmi. The physiological effects of the moderate use of 
fermented drinks are largely governed by climate and habits of diet of various 
nations on this globe. Additional evidence in favor of fermented drinks will be 
found in the New Testament in a letter written by an apostle, whom Theodore 
Parker once referred to as " the gentleman from Tarsus," containing the oft-quoted 
advice, " Drink some wine for your stomach's sake and your often infirmities. "- 
H. Tyndale. 
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First, alcohol i@ not a nonnal constituent of the body, and, therefore, is a foreign 
element requiring elinunation, except a small portion that can be and is burned, 
producing animal heat. Second, it acts so nearly like a food, that in combination 
Tfdth foods it is beyond question beneficial to their assimilation. This I believe it 
does by causing digestion to be gone through with more slowly, and, therefore, 
more perfectly. Beer-drinkers require less bread. Third, alcohol has a double 
action upon the nervous system, first exalting, and then depressing, the latter action 
being but slight, unless the dose is large. Fourth, in this climate we all require 
some stimulant, and unless we have it we are neither so well physically nor vigor- 
ous mentally, nor do we live so long. Fifth, my experience and observation lead 
me to believe that total abstinence is itself a form of intemperance that induces, if 
not the weakened condition, a still worse one — the formation of some vicious habit, 
like that of opium-taking. Sixth, like everything else, there are very notable 
exceptions, and it is only because these have been mistakenly accepted as the rule 
that any one not warped in judgment indorses on physiological grounds the total 
disuse of alcohol. — W. Washburn. 

It is to be remembered that beer is more of a food than a stimulant, and that its 
moderate consumption can be shown to discourage rather than promote drunken- 
ness. To this broad rule there are many exceptions. Every physician meets with 
cases in which even light wines and beer act as poisons, just as tea and coffee are 
not universally beneficial, although universally employed. — E. C. Wendt. 

When, in my daily rounds, I see the deplorable consequences of excessive indul- 
gence, it cannot but grieve me. But in all my experience I cannot recall a single 
instance where the moderate use of any kind of liquor, e^ecially light wines and 
beers, ever resulted in harm. On the contrary, it acts beneficially by stimulating 
digestion and acting as a natural soporific. — C. H. Weinholtz. 

In regard to the result of your canvass among physicians of this city on the sub- 
ject of the temperate use of wine and beer, I doubt very much if the proportion of 
pros and contras received by you at all represents the sentiments of the profession. 
And for these reasons ; the men who most freely recognize the boon to health and 
life that the moderate use of fermented drinks confers, are apt to be Indifferent to 
an appeal such as yours on the oft-discussed subject, which to them must seem 
threadbare. These men are unquestionably in the majority — in a proportion, I 
should say, of at least fifteen to one. On the 6ther hand, the dissenters, as on 
other topics, conscious of the weakness of their tenure of an exploded theory, will 
rally to a man, and I venture to say were the first to reply to your address. — H. H. 
Butts. 

I am in favor of moderate and reasonable use of alcoholic stimulants in adult 
persons, where no great excitement or other harmful symptoms follow — in fact, 
where the medical adviser can find no good and reasonable objection. Alcohol 
retards the destructive metamorphosis of tissue, and so becomes indirectly nourish- 
ing, in that it makes food go farther in our body ; the life process of all the cells is 
reduced in speed. It Is for this reason that alcohol is of such great good in high 
fevers, where combustion is rapid. In such a case, also, the temperature reduction 
following administration of alcohol is of great benefit. Alcoholic stimulants are 
nearly always beneficial where the waste is greater than the supply. They are 
harmful in plethoric persons who are good feeders and of sedentary habits. As 
reasonable beings, we ought to nourish our bodies with what is necessary for its 
well-being. Medical science teaches the proper course to pursue. If we go beyond 
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or short of reason or reasonable use, we step into the bounds of abuse. Every- 
thmg in this world is for some good use, alcoholic stimulants not excepted. — J. H^ 
Branth. 

Ton must have your wine and beer pure. I have had the idea for a long time- 
that this country should be made a wine-drinking country, as grapes grow all over 
the States. You should not have any duty on it, so as to have it cheap; and it would 
not pay to adulterate it. There is no drunkenness in the South of France and 
Spain, or in any wine-growing country, as far as I know. You will sefe that I am in 
favor of the temperate use of pure wine and beer at meals. — D. E. Barry. 

My observation and experience during a long life in the active practice of medi- 
cine enable me to say unhesitatingly that the percentage of medical men in favor 
of the temperate use of wine and fermented drinks is fully five to one. Most 
physicians habitually use them in moderation, and prescribe them as tonics and 
stimulants to their patients. The few who do not, but reject them altogether, do- 
so on moral grounds, and not because they regard them as poison. They enter into- 
the composition of most food products used by the human race. All grains con- 
tain alcohol ; fruits, wine and brandy. They may, therefore, be considered 
necessary to the health and strength of our bodies. When, by reason of age or 
impaired digestion, we do not get sufficient from the food eaten, we must supply 
the deficiency by artificial means. Health and longevity depend on our doing so, 
and whoever fails in this respect shortens his days thereby. — R. Hunter. 

I consider the temperate use of wine and beer on the part of adults as advan- 
tageous to the system, §,s milk is to the system of children. I am also impressed 
that the conclusion that about one thousand out of the twenty-nine hundred 
physicians practicing in this city should regard wine and beer as poisonous to 
adults, if used in moderation, would be unjustified, considering that out of the 
large number of practitioners with whom, in the course of the many years of my 
own practice in this city, I have come in contact, I cannot recall one who would 
declare poisonous what, in my estimation, an overwhelming majority would declare 
advantageous, and in some cases even necessary. The proportion of three hundred 
and sixteen in favor of, as against one hundred and nine against, the temperate use 
of vmie and beer, I should judge, would arise from the fact that opponents to a 
generally acknowledged practice are always more likely to express their adverse 
opinion than those who favor it. — Franz Huel, Sr. 

Varied and extensive experience has made me a pronounced advocate of its mod- 
erate use within moderate limits. The physiological effects of beer are those of a 
nutrient and slightly exciting food, the nutritious elements consisting of gum, 
sugar, dextrine, and phosphates, while the lupuline and the small percentage of 
alcohol contained in lager-beer (1 to 3 per cent.) produce the exciting effects. Beer 
takes a first rank for dietetic use, is a refreshing, palatable, slightly stimulating 
beverage, and serves most suitably for convalescents, also for the poorer classes of 
our people as a substitute for all the spirituous liquors, on account of its nutrient 
properties. Having had charge of from one thousand to fifteen hundred employees 
in breweries of New York for nearly ten years, I thinks I may claim 
to be competent to express an opinion on this subject. During these many 
years I have found that the organs supposed to be particularly affected by the free 
use of beer (liver and kidneys) only show a percentage of 2. 1 per cent, of the 
whole number of cases of sickness that came under my treatment. — G. Eatzbin- 

MAYER. 
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I find no fault with your pertinacity in addressing me, now for the third time, your 
inquiry as to whether, in my opinion, the temperate use of wine and beer is injuri- 
ous to the health of adults ; I admire your energy in a good cause, and trust you 
will excuse my seeming lack of courtesy in not sooner responding, on the grounds 
that a l»usy physician has little time to give to these public questions, important a» 
they undoubtedly are. But to turn to the answer of your question, since you ask 
me, I will say that the sentimental and the practical view should not be confounded. 
From a sentimental point of view and to aid humanity, I should, so far as I am 
concerned, be willing to see every drop of wine and beer and all other alcoholic 
drinks thrown into the sea, if it would save one single human being from being a 
drunkard, with all the attending domestic misery the word implies. Sentimentally, 
prohibition is attractive ; practically, I believe it to be impossible to accomplish, 
owing to the fact that the large and better majority of the human race, who are not 
willing to make pigs of themselves, have not yet reached that sublimated platform 
of existence where they are willing to deny themselves both a healthy and agreea- 
ble addition to their diet in the temperate use of wine and beer to secure a doubtful 
benefit to that portion of the race whose self-restraint is no less shown in their 
inability to refrain from abusing the use of alcoholic drinks than it is in all other 
acts of their lives. Leaving out of sight the sentimental view, and adopting the 
'question just as you have asked it, I will say that, in my opinion, the temperate 
use of wine and beer is not injurious to the health of adults. — W. J. Morton. 

Your table of statistics in reference to the use of stimulants must have been 
drawn from very peculiar sources. I am about nine years in practice, and pretty 
nearly every practitioner with whom I am acquainted is of the opinion that the 
moderate use of stimulants is not injurious. As far as my opinion is concerned, I 
should judge that in a normally healthy man or woman the moderate use of stim- 
ulants would induce no bad results. — L. Price. • 

I was at one time so reduced from malaria, nervousness, and dyspepsia that 
under advice of three of our most prominent physicians I drank California wine in 
place of coffee, tea, or water for weeks and months, so that I am now a compara- 
tively healthy man, and have not the slightest inclination for stimulants, though, 
occasionally at a supper or a reception, I indulge. I am more in favor of our native 
wines than malt liquors. I fully believe that you have heard from about all the 
Prohibitionists, and that the rest can be put down as in favor of its use. — E. W. 
Thompson. 

An ideal condition of health requires no stimulants, but as such a condition is 
the exception rather than the rule, we should aim at supplying such stimulants as 
are the least injurious to the system. — H. N. Vineberg. 

I would consider it a crime to withhold from the sufferers the relief that no- 
other medicine can give. Let me here give a few cases where alcohol saved life 
beyond question. It was in my own case. I had contracted a severe form of 
typhoid fever ; from the outset I had a most unconquerable aversion to take nourish- 
ment of any kind. Milk increased my distress; nothing would stay on the stomach. 
The only thing I could take during a period of four weeks was whiskey and ice, 
I took from three to four ounces every two hours. It mitigated my suffering, gave 
me sleep, and softened my delirium ; it also reduced the liquid discharges and 
lowered my temperature. My whiskey bill in four weeks amounted to $84. This 
large consumption of whiskey never caused intoxication. My recovery was perfect, 
and up to this day I use pure whiskey with great reluctance as a drink. I am a 
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native of Bavaria, Gennany, where the people drink daily — ^men, women, and even 
children — and a healthier race cannot be found in the world; they are long-lived, 
and retain their vigor to a good old*age. — S. Waterman. 

SEMI-NEGATIVE. 

I consider the use of any alcoholic drinks injurious when taken without food. 
The moderate use of whiskey, claret, ale, or beer with meals is seldom injurious, 
though generally not needed. — E. A. Ayers. 

Inasmuch as, in my experience, the moderate use of alcoholic beverages regularly 
used for a long period of time nearly always leads to their excessive use (although 
not necessarily to the point of intoxication), I would consider any such fluid contain- 
ing more than five per cent, in winter or one per cent, in summer of alcohol to be 
injurious to the health. - In beverages containing five per cent, or less (beer, ale, 
porter, etc.) the amount of water associated with the alcohol practically excludes 
its excessive consumption (as the stomach is overloaded before this can be accom- 
plished); and this is the only way, in my opinion, in which its good effects can be 
obtained without involving its bad effects. — S. Brothers. 

I do not believe that even the moderate use of stimulants benefits persons that are 
in good health, although they may not be harmed by very moderate drinking. I 
consider alcoholic beverages as very valuable medicines to be prescribed by physi* 
cians during certain stages of disease. — J. Baran. 

Theoretically, I think that many persons can use pure light wines and beers in 
moderation, without injury or even without benefit. Practically, we do not as a 
nation do this. Excess is the decided tendency ; and with our present irrational 
methods of saloon-drinking, treating, and the irregular consumption of alcohol at 
unnecessary times, together with our defective and unscientific legal management 
of a great social question, I think our American people would gain vastly in health, 
happiness, and morality, if pure water and non-alcoholic drinks were the prevailing 
beverages. — F. A. Burrall. 

Alcohol, from the physician's point of view, is a medicine, and the same rule 
applies as in the use of other medicines. In the use of medicine, men are treated 
as individuals, not collectively. Doubtless there are grown persons who would be 
benefited by the moderate use of light wines and beer. Let that be ascertained by 
judicious inquiry in each case. It is equally true that certain grown persons would 
be injured by even the moderate use of such beverages. A categorical affirmation 
or negative reply to your question would violate the rule given above, and in the 
former case it would* embolden the weaker brethren, who constitute a very large 
fraction of our race, to begin a habit ending in excess, and consequent ruin to both 
health and character. — J. L. Campbell. 

The moderate use of pure malt or spirituous liquors does not produce injurious 
results, for pure wine or pure beer acts as a food. The trouble is that in this coun- 
try we have neither pure wine, whiskey, nor beer, and all our liquors are adulter- 
ated, and intentionally adulterated too. Consequently, it is but just and fair to say 
that all liquors are injurious. — L. G. Doane. 

In my opinion, the proper, moderate use of fermented beverages, after forty-five 
years of age, is advantageous to many people; but there is, of course, the element 
of danger of acquiring * ' bad habits " to be considered. I doubt, however, if there 
are many after that age who would form such habits, if always temperate before 
that age. — J. N. Farrar. 
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Firmly believing that the whole sum of evil associated with and engendered by 
the use of alcoholic beverages is but the legitimate result of moderate drinking, I 
unhesitatingly say '*Yes" to your question in second paragraph. Every low, 
miserable specimen of humanity, brought so by drink, probably began by a moder- 
ate use, possibly of light wines and beer, perchance cider. Immoderate use 
undeniably injures health. Using wine and beer in small quantities may not, and, 
so far as I know, does not, interfere perceptibly with the health of an adult. — J. H. 

FORMAN. , 

I have reached this conclusion: First, in no case have I seen benefit from their 
use. In no case of healthy people is there any necessity for the use of wine or 
beer. Second, many people are not injured by their use in health, but the effect is 
neither good nor bad, so far as I can judge. Third, the majority of our people are 
not injured seriously by the use of wine and beer in moderation. The effect in 
many cases has caused catarrh of the stomach, accompanied by a sluggishness of 
the liver. So much for their use in health. In sickness they are certainly benefi- 
cial in some cases by a moderate and temperate use of them as stimulants; but 
for the great masses of the public I am satisfied they are unnecessary, and, on the 
whole, moderately injurious. Do not understand that I regard them as being so 
dangerous and deadly as the advocates of Prohibition would lead the public to 
think, but I am disposed to discourage their use among healthy people as much as 
possible. — W. E. Forrbst. 

AU alcoholic drinks stimulate the heart. The healthy adult person needs no 
stimulant. Aged or invalid persons, or those following sedentary occupations, are 
benefited by their moderate use. — G. De W. Hallett. 

Regarding the physiological effects of the moderate use of alcoholic beverages, 
I will state that my experience justifies me in saying that such use neither length- 
ens nor shortens life, nor interferes appreciably with the general health of the user; 
but the difficulty is that moderate use is liable to lead to the inmaoderate use, which, 
I suppose, no physician or observant person will deny, tends to shorten life. Con- 
sequently, I consider abstinence the safer course. — W. A. Hawes. 

I cannot say that the moderate use of light wines and beer is beneficial, except 
to aged, debilitated persons. — A. H. HeAth. 

I believe that in this, as in all other questions and relations of life, no rule can be 
laid down for one that will apply to all. I do not believe that the moderate use of 
alcohol in any form is beneficial to any one in health. Neither do I believe that it 
is directly and immediately injurious. — N. W. Lynde. 

The physiological effects of the moderate use of fermented beverages may be 
summed up in one word — hankering. After more than half a century of observation, 
more than half that time a physician, I have never known a single individual, 
man or woman, who began the moderate and steady attempt at the use of wines 
and beer, who did not sooner or later acquire an appetite which called for more. — J. 

S. LiNSLEY. 

I believe, in the first place, that healthly people do not need such beverages. 
Second, that many sick people are much benefited by th« judicious use of the same. 
Third, that while in many, if not most cases, drunkenness represents a diseased 
condition of the system, yet this diseased condition can be or could have been 
averted by the practice of total abstinence during health. Fourth, the moral 
influence of the places where liquors are sold is undeniably bad; as a whole, the 
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tendency of those who congregate in such places, as well as those who indulge 
socially at home or club, is to indulge more and more intemperately, until in many 
instances a diseased condition of morbid craving is established. Fifth: therefore, 
inasmuch as it cannot be stated beforehand who will always continue temperate in 
their use, it is believed that it is safer for the community and the individual tb use 
alcoholic beverages as medicines only, and to use them under professional (medical) 
advice. — W. F. Martin. 

Now, if it could be taken in all sobriety, such indulgence might be admissible; 
but my observations in those matters convince me that people in health drink liquors 
for their effect alone, and in aiming for that effect lose sight of sobriety. — E. F. 
Newton. 

I believe that young adults in good health are better off without liquor or beer ; 
that after thirty-five or forty years of age the health is benefited by the very 
moderate use of liquors or beer with meals; that people in poor health, of any age, 
are benefited by the proper use of stimulants ; that all forms of social drinks are in 
most cases not beneficial, but positively injurious ; that all kinds of liquors are 
much less injurious when taken with food; that beer and malt liquors are a poison 
to some persons with a gouty heredity; that the moderate use of beer is a benefit to 
the working classes if taken with food; that beer-drinking is much less dan- 
gerous than whiskey-drinking ; that all kinds of drinking is injurious to persons 
of sedentary habits ; that all liquors should be well diluted when drank ; that 
drinking lessens the respect for religion — that is, that persons who drink are either 
not religious (often positively sacrilegious) or are less religious than before. — J. L. 
Perry. 

I have to say as follows: That, in my opinion, it cannot be truthfully said that 
the moderate use of light wines and beer is injurious to the health of all grown 
persons ; but that grown persons, in a state of health, do not need such stimulants ; 
that they are injurious to some persons, even in small quantities, and that their 
continued use does lead to an injurious excess in the case of some persons, and 
hence that the community of healthy persons would be healthier in mind and body 
without such stimulants. — R. L. Parsons. 

Only one scientific answer can be given, viz. : Alcohol, like fat and sugar, is a 
C H O compound, or a substance composed of the chemicals carbon, hydrogen, and 
oxygen; all these — the fat, sugar and alcohol, — when taken into the body and split 
up within the system, yielding by their oxidation heat and energy only, and are 
then eliminated from the body as carbon dioxide and water. Wine or beer, 
when taken in limited amounts, can be of service to the human system, just the 
same as fat and sugar are, and when kept rigidly within these small limits can 
do no barm. The amount taken, however, must be not only very small, but it 
must be divided up and equally distributed throughout the twenty-four hours, 
otherwise the alcohol yields more heat and energy than is required by the system, 
and then alcohol and its effects at once become a decided source of danger, which 
may soon reach a death-producing limit. From the well-known fact that the mass 
of humanity are not willingly, or cannot, even if they so desired, confine themselves 
to this exceedingly small and evenly distributed quantity per day, leaves this as 
the only scientific answer, that total abstinence while in a state of health is by far 
the safest plan to follow if absolute freedom from danger is to be attained and at all 
times maintained. Prohibition is of necessity a confession of both physical and 
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moral weakness, while temperance, in all that the word conveys, is indicative of 
the highest type of human character and mental power. — W. H. Porter. 

I would say that I cannot be totally on one side of this question. In the use of 
^alcohol, just as with other drugs, one must individualize; what is beneficial in one 
-case is not necessarily so in another, in my experience, and I think it must be so in 
•every physician's, while in some cases even very moderate quantities of drinks are 
injurious, in other cases they are not injurious, and in still others they are even 
decidedly beneficial. — D. F. Torek. 

In answer to your question, would say that every person indulging in beer and 
light wines, who does not get drunk, believes himself to indulge in moderation; but 
four out of five of such persons to whom I am called when sick are damaged there- 
by, and I find it a more tedious process to restore them to health. — W. L. Tuttle. 

In my opinion, in our climate the use of alcohol in any form is not needed by 
healthy persons, and therefore in greater or less degree is harmful, chiefly by check- 
ing the desire for wholesome food ; but as very few are entirely healthy, I believe 
a moderate use in many cases is healthful. — W. Thurman. 

In answer to your inquiry regarding the use of fermented drinks, I will say that 
I do not believe any benefit is derived from the use of alcohol in any form by a per- 
son in health, and under thirty- five years; after that, the moderate use of fermented 
•drinks in most cases would be a benefit, I sincerely believe. — E. P. Turner. 

AFFIRMATIVE. 

I state unhesitatingly that, from experience and observation, the use of light 
wines and beer is positively injurious to many persons, and I am forced to believe- 
that even if in others no pernicious effects be observed immediately, such effects 
will become apparent sooner or later. The same observation applies to the use of 
tea, coffee, and tobacco. — T. F. Allen. 

It would seem as logical to advise the use of any other drug at the option of the 
user as alcohol, and with many powerful drugs would be safer. To use beer or 
light wines, or to use sparingly, is only to dilute the dose. Who would dare use 
strychnine, aconite, or opium thus? Yet alcohol is a most potent drug, and, judg- 
ing by the number it has killed, more dangerous than any of these. My experience 
•during the past six years, from a large personal and dispensary practice, proves 
the truth of a German colleague's admission, himself a moderate drinker. It was, 
in substance, that total abstainers enjoy a longer period of working efficiency in a 
lifetime than moderate drinkers. — C. H. Bushong. 

My candid opinion of the physiological effects of the moderate use of fermented 
drinks is that they are unquestionably injurious. I do not prescribe them in my 
practice, even as tonics, from the simple fact that I obtain better results without 
them. The habitual use of all unnatural stimulants are deleterious to the human 
system, both physically and mentally. There is an increased combustion of the 
physical forces and a letting down of the mental and normal senses. The argu- 
ment that a man has lived to an advanced age whilst habitually using alcoholic 
stimulants does not convince you but what he might have lived even longer without 
their use. — N. E. Badgley. 

I would say that, both theoretically and practically, I do not believe in even a 
anoderate use of light wines and beer as a beverage. The harm which they do will 
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not be manifested usually daring perfect health, but in time of severe sickness I 
believe a person's power to resist disease is in prox)ortion to his abstinence from all 
forms of liquor, even in the light forms. — R. N. Bridoman. 

I believe the manufacture of liquors to be a wanton destruction of grain, God's 
gift to support the people He has placed on this earth. I have no belief in either 
quantity or quality. I have never known it save a life. I have known it destroy 
tiiousands. — W. Burns. 

I feel sure that the moderate use of liquors is bad for healthy people for m&ny 
reasons, only a few of which I will give. I have watched the effect in hospitals, 
when the patients of one surgeon were given spirits of some kind, and others none, 
and have had considerable opportunity of watching it since. The above is my 
conclusion, although I formerly held the other view. Among the reasons against 
its use may be mentioned: First, the danger of increase of the habit. No one 
will deny that as soon as the lowest bounds of moderation are overstepped there 
are grave dangers. Second, becoming habituated to the effects of a medicine which 
may be greatly needed at some time. Third, constant, although slight, stimulation 
of heart, stomach, etc., if unnatural, will in time lead to disease of those organs. 
Lastly, why is it that every insurance company of good standing absolutely rejects 
any applicant who drinks an average of over one and one-half ounces of alcohol a 
day ? Were there no danger to life and health in such a course, you may be sure 
they would not do so. — T. M. Bull. 

In response to the inquiry whether the moderate use of light wines and beer is 
injurious to the health of grown persons, I beg to express my conviction in the 
affirmative. I cannot believe that any healthy man or woman has ever derived any 
physical benefit from any amount of any form of alcoholic beverage. On the 
other hand, alcohol is a sine qua non in the practice of medicine. — W. A. Dayton. 

In giving my opinion regarding the moderate use of beer and wines, as being 
injurious to health, I reply : 1st. I have been an abstainer from alcoholic drinks 
of all kinds for nearly thirty years, traveled in various climes, and have enjoyed 
general good health. 2d. I have not during this time prescribed alcohol, except 
in cases where and when a substitute could not be found, and have so acted to save 
my patients from the injurious moral and physical effects likely to follow the use 
of alcohol. 3d. In addition to the inj urious effect morally which the moderate use of 
alcohol produces — and all drunkenness is bom of it — ^it is injurious physically also, 
I believe, and chiefly so in the following ways : (a) Alcohol acts detrimentally upon 
the blood corpuscles and fibrinous elements of the blood, producing a ragged or cog- 
wheel margin of the former, and ready coagulation of the latter, with hardening of 
the coats and consequent loss of elasticity of the blood-vessels, thus producing the 
most favorable conditions for plugging of the capillaries. (6) By its action upon 
the mucous membrane of the alimentary canal and other portions of the body, the 
system is rendered less amenable to remedies and consequent repair, (c) It increases 
the tendency to congestion and infiammation generally, and in many cases produces a 
fatal result in a not necessarily fatal disease, {d) What is true in health is even 
more true in disease, and I believe that many cases of pneumonia succumb through 
its use that might otherwise recover, and for the following reasons: While alcohol 
is a powerful cardiac stimulant, its action upon the blood and tissues indicated 
above more than counterbalances its stimulant effect upon the heart. In ammonia 
we have not only a powerful and speedy cardiac stimulant, but an agent acting 
upon the blood as a resolvent, rendering it more fluid, and thus aiding the circula- 
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tion, and consequently reducing the cardiac effort necessary for its propulsion 
through the capillaries and system generally. — G. D. Dowkoutt. 

It is well known that the habitual use of stimulants in so-called moderation by 
some persons in apparent health finally induces diseased conditions, attended with 
danger of premature death. No one will claim that stimulants in moderation 
benefit the moral nature of man, while most must admit that the same use fre- 
quently results in marked impairment of the moral faculties. My observation 
would lead me to believe that what is termed a moderate use of malt liquors is in most 
instances an excessive use. It may be stated as a general fact, that the beneficial 
effects (so-called) of moderate indulgence in light wines and beer are immediate and 
temporary, whereas the harmful effects are more remote and lasting. 1 am forced 
to the conclusion that the continuous or habitual use of wines and beers in so-called 
moderation by grown persons in health is attended with ultimate danger of de- 
rangement of health and shortening of life, at least to a majority of such consum- 
ers. — ^H. M. Dearborn. 

I would say that, in my fifty years' practice, I have yet to see any benefit a 
healthy grown person derives from drinking fermented drinks or wine, even in 
moderation. I am 78 years old, and I never drank a glass of ale or lager-beer in 
my life, or used a stimulant of any kind while in health, not even tea or coffee. 
Water and milk I find sufficient for me to drink. — N. K. Freeman. 

As to the effects of a moderate use of fermented beverages, I would say that 
alcohol is a direct poison to the animal system, and as alcohol is the basis of fer- 
mented liquors as well as distilled, the former should be consumed with considerable 
caution, from the fact that though milder in their effects on the human system than 
distilled liquors, still the ultimate result is the same if habitually used, in even 
what is considered moderate quantities. To a perfectly healthy organization 1 would 
recommend total abstinence from all liquors, only using alcohol, in whatever form, 
in cases of exhaustion from disease, exposure, or old age. The indiscriminate use 
of alcohol, in whatever shape, must be classed with war, pestilence, and famine in its 
disastrous effects on the human race. — H. Gomes. 

I consider the moderate use of fermented beverages, if habitual, to be productive 
of physiological changes in the principal organs, which are likely to enfeeble the 
body, and offer less resistance to diseases that may present themselves. I am not 
an advocate of total abstinence, as I know the importance of their use if properly 
managed; but their habitual use, even in what is called moderate quantities, I am 
unquestionably against. — G. B. Garrison. 

As a practicing physician of nearly fourteen years, of which more than ten have 
been devoted to pure homoeopathy, t will say that during these ten years I have never 
had occasion to use stimulants in any form whatever, and that their use in medical 
practice is condemned with no uncertain tone by all strict homoeopathicians. It 
naturally follows, that if stimulants, either the malt or alcoholic liquors, are un- 
necessary and injurious in sickness, where it has been the habit of the medical pro- 
fession from time immemorial to recommend them with almost universal unanimity, 
it is but logical to conclude that their use in health is uncalled for, unnecessary, 
unnatural, and hence injurious. While this conclusion is based upon logical and 
philosophical reasoning, it must not be accepted absolutely, for we must admit that 
Herbert Spencer has given us the key to unlock the doors of prejudice and bigotry, 
and permit us to examine all questions on the broad basis of solid and incontestable 
facts, by the concept *' Environment." The human family is to-day what it is, and 
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not what it was, might be, or ought to be, and, therefore, there is reason for many 
things existing, or obtaining, which would not be in the Ideal. Therefore, while I 
am personally opposed to all unnatural things; while I consider that the use of fer- 
mented liquors is not consistent with a normal and natural life; that it is essentially 
injurious — ^yet I cannot bring myself to believe but that there are circumstances of 
civilization which for the time-being render the use of liquors a necessity. Un- 
natural modes of life require unnatural things; and so long as there is a demand for 
any particular thing, that thing will be supplied; when the demand ceases, it will 
disappear. This, of course, does not refer to the steady or general continued use of 
any of these articles as a beverage ; that is but an acquired habit, and, like all such 
habits, injurious not only to the individual but the people at large. You will see 
by what I have written that there are two sides to the question, which require care- 
ful consideration; and while I believe the world would be better off without a drop 
of any malted, fermented, or distilled liquors of any kind, yet it would be persump- 
tuous for any one to declare that there is no necessity for their use under certain 
circumstances. In fact, I know absol utely that the strict Hahnemannian homceopathic 
physician is the only practitioner in the world who can get along and cure his 
patients without their use. I am deeply interested in this question — not, however, 
as a Prohibitionist, but simply as a humanitarian. — H. Hitchcock. 

Regarding the moderate use of light wines and beers, I would say that in my 
experience as a physician I find them very injurious, even when taken in moderation, 
and I have noticed a very marked improvement in health when they have been 
given up. I would also say that I find the use of malt liquors to be the cause 
of nine-tenths of the crime, misery, poverty, and wretchedness in our city. — W. J. 
Hall. 

I beg leave to say, from my experience and observation of over thirty years, that 
the regular moderate use of fermented drinks is injurious and deleterious to the 
system. That the cases in which it is beneficial are so few that it is often a ques- 
tion in my mind if it is ever required, even as a medicine, and that even in such 
cases some other agent would be as effective; so that if alcoholic stimulants were 
entirely banished from this country, in a short time their absence as remedial 
agents would scarcely be felt. — H. M. Hitchcock. 

In regard to the moderate use of light wines and beer, I note that questions in 
physiology, pathology, and pharmacology are not to be aided by majorities. Cer- 
tain things, however, may be regarded as established. No healthy man in normal 
condition was ever injured by abstinence from alcoholic liquors. The immoderate 
use of alcoholic liquors is almost invariably an unintentional consequence of their 
moderate use, and one which demonstrates often a weakening of the will-power, a 
cloudijfg of moral perspective by the moderate use. — H. G. Hanchett. 

Is the moderate use of light wines and beer injurious? You might as well ask 
whether the harmless use of diluted alcohol is injurious. Is not ** moderate " too 
elastic a word for your inquiry ? My observations lead to the opinion that the (so- 
called) moderate use of weak alcoholic beverages is injurious. — A. B. Judson. 

I have studied the question as to the effect of wine and beer for years, and have 
no hesitation in saying, both from observation and theory, that the moderate use 
of these drinks is very injurious. They would, evidently, be more injurious were it- 
not for the natural law of systematic compensation, by which nature provides a 
j-emedy against any permanent injury from the effects of an attack upon any part 
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of the system, as when she incases a dangerous foreign body in a cyst. Take an 
illustration in the effects of intoxicants — in very small doses. What makes the 
heart beat faster when a glass is ingested ? The imbibitory nervous mechanism is 
narcotized. This mechanism controls the rhythm of the heart's beat, and is opposed 
by another nervous mechanism which sustains the pulsation. Narcotize the first, as 
liquors do, and the effect upon the heart is as when a man driving a team of horses 
drops the reins from his hands. Of course the heart goes faster, and has, therefore, 
more wear and tear, or more blood is rushed through it. This action would speedily 
produce dangerous results, did not the same action follow upon the vaso-motor 
nerves of the skin, by which the superficial atterioles are freed from the nervous 
action which controls their legitimate calibre, and are allowed to flush open-mouthed 
and permit a fuller flow of the blood to the surface, and thus relieve the heart. Is 
it scientific or professional to say that such an effect, constantly repeated, is not a 
permanent injury? I am one of those physicians — a small number, but daily 
increasing — who say, Alcohol (and this is in all) is not a stimulant. That it should be 
defined as: 1st, a narcotic; and, 2d, an excitant (as nearly every narcotic is); that 
medical men have given it its present unscientific position (for the popular idea of 
a stimulant is one thing and the scientific another), and it lies with that profession 
to put it in its right place as a medicine of that description, and to be used only as 
such a medicine should be used. Further, that medical men cannot ignore the 
moral effects which their scientific support has produced, and that they should, 
therefore, consider those effects (that moderation leads to the formation of a 
dangerous habit in this case) as part of the professional responsibility. In practice, 
1 would say that I practice among the worst hygienic conditions; that I have never 
prescribed any kind of liquors at any time, and have insisted upon their discontinu- 
ance while under my treatment, and that half a dozen death certificates would cover 
all I have been called upon to issue in four years of my practice. — K. F. Junor. 

As to the moderate use of alcoholic stimulants, I beg leave to state that, after an 
observation of thirty years, I find in the majority of instances the moderate use of 
such beverages leads to the excessive use of the same, as also to the use of stronger 
drinks, and, therefore, the use of light wines and beer is dangerous. — J. T. Ken- 
nedy. 

I have had twenty years' experience in the practice of medicine, and have had 
a great deal of opportunity to observe, and I have long since concluded that every 
drop of alcohol, in any form, was a poison. I do not think the moderate use of 
fermented drinks injurious in as great a degree as some, but at the same time I 
consider it harmful to the human system, both in mind and body. — A. H. Little. 

Inasmuch as wines and beer are absolutely unnecessary in the healthy organism, 
they must in the long run prove injurious. — L. S. Manson. 

Though I do not in any way consider myself a fanatic, I am decidedly negative 
to the use of alcohol in any manner in my practice; it as often defeats as it gains a 
point. In fact, I can secure the same result legitimately of tener than I can by its 
use. Its example is decidedly bad, for if the " doctor " orders it, nobody else has 
a right to say nay, no matter whether the patient is using same as ordered or in ex- 
cess. I remember once ordering for a young man, greatly debilitated, a few milk 
punches a day. The next day all his symptoms were aggravated, and he had a 
few that had not theretofore entered the case. Upon careful inquiry, I elicited the 
fact that he had drunk twenty-two the day before. This is nonsense, I know, but 
it is often the case. I do not drink myself, and for that reason perhaps never con- 
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elder giying it. Have noticed that those who give liquors and opium IndiBcrimin- 
ately are subject to the same habit themselves. Am decidedly against alcohol. — 
F. T. Babwis. 

I do not believe in the abolishment of liquors, as their use is beneficial in their 
proper time as a medicine. Should not be used as a moderate drink, any more than 
the different drugs in the market. People, old or young, should not use wines, etc., 
as a moderate drink, unless their vitality is so low that the ordinary daily food is 
not sufficient to keep them above the depression of the climate, if not overcome by 
proper clothing. It should be prescribed as seldom as possible, for the system will 
become so accustomed to the moderate use of liquors that it will have to be moder- 
ately increased in order to get the desired benefit; therefore, in time the nervous sys- 
tem will be worn out with the stimulating effect upon it. It keeps up a mild form 
of inflammation of the nerves and shortens life — A. M. Jamison. 

Your letter of inquiry as to the injurious effects of the moderate use of wine or 
beer. Ist. I do not think that anything should go into the stomachs of any of the 
animal creation (man is an animal) unless it is really for his good. The human 
stomach in a perfect state does not need wine or beer; real nourishment should only 
be put there. If the stomach is disordered, there are plenty of other things that 
are fully as healing and less dangerous to use. Everybody knows the danger of 
moderate drinking of fermented or distilled spirits. Under no circumstances should 
wine or beer be drank, except by the advice of at least two physicians, in the case 
of insanity. The very smell of the stuff is dangerous. I know many of my ac- 
quaintances in the profession both drink and smoke. I would not advise with any 
physician that I knew was in the habit of drinking wine or beer habitually. You 
can make what use of this you like. — J. M. Messenger. 

Addendum. 

To the foregoing discussion we add below a number of extracts 
from statements by eminent physicians and physiologists, collected 
and reprinted in an exceedingly interesting pamphlet by C. Gordon 
Richardson, entitled "Alcohol; A Defense of Its Temperate Use" 
(Toronto : The National Liberal Temperance Union). By consult- 
ing this pamphlet, any reader desirous of ascertaining where and 
when these statements were made, will find all reference-notes 
necessary for that purpose : — 

'^ We may assure ourselves by common observation, that the moderate consump- 
tion of alcohol is useful to many persons, and that it does not produce, at least 
necessarily, or in any but exceptional cases, the dire effects which have been ascribed 
to it." — R. Brudenell Carter, M. D., F. R. C. S. 

** The majority of adults can take a moderate quantity of alcohol in some form 
or other, not only with impunity, but often with advantage." — ^Alfred B. Garod, 
M. D., F. B. C. P., F. R. S. 

"Alcohol, properly used, is of great service, partly in keeping up the animal 
heat by supplying easily kindled fuel to the respiratory fire, partly in producing 
nerve power by furnishing easily assimilable food to nerve tissue, and partly in 
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lessening the necessity for ordinary food by diminishing the waste of the system 
which has to be repaired by food." — C. B. Radcliffe, M. D.,*F. R. C. P., formerly 
Lecturer on Materia Medica, Westminster Hospital. 

" If alcohol slays its thousands, water has also its victims, and they are often the 
best of the race. 

" The experience of mankind is better than individual experience, and so for 
every man of distinction, who is in favor of total abstinence, I would find twenty 
men who would be against it. And if a man is observant of himself and is temper- 
ate in all things, he is a better judge of what agrees with him, under ordinary 
circumstances, than any physician can be. 

"Next to beer, the best form of alcoholic drink is wine. The public owe to 
Mr. Gladstone many a benefit, and, among his many services, the introduction of 
wines at a moderate price." — Albert J. Bernays, Ph. D., Analyst to the City of 
London, England. 

" I do not think that we should be prepared to say that, speaking of the labor- 
ing classes, everybody could go without beer, as a food of a light kind. 

^' People will not listen to the temperance societies, because they carry their 
theories too far. I do not think you can start with the idea that there is no use in 
alcohol and no good in wine."— Sir W. W. Gull, Bart., M. D., F. R. C. P., D. 
\j. L. , r, R. S. 

** On the question of national health and strength, I cannot doubt, on such evi- 
dence as we have, that the habitual, moderate use of alcoholic drinks is generally 
beneficial, and that in the question raised between temperance and abstinence the 
verdict should be in favor of temperance. 

** As to working power, whether bodily or mental, there can be no question that 
the advantage is on the side of those who use alcoholic drinks. And it is advantage 
of this kind which is most to be desired. Longevity is not the only or the best test 
of the value of the things on which we live. It may only be a long old age, or a 
course of years of idleness or dullness, useless alike to the individual and the race. 
That to be most desired is national power and will for good working and good think- 
ing and a long duration of life fittest for these; and facts show that these are more 
nearly attained by the x)eople that drink alcohol than by those who do not." — Sir 
James Paget, Bart., F. R. C. S., D. C. L., LL.D., F. R. S. 

>JVe will first consider what claims alcohol has to be reckoned as a food, and per- 
haps this can be best done by comparing it with a substance like sugar, whose 
claim to the title of food no one doubts. If we find that alcohol possesses those 
qualities which entitle sugar to rank as a food we must admit that it also deserves 
the name. Sugar disappears in the body as the fuel does in the steam engine; and 
although it will not support life if given alone, yet along with other food it will 
supply energy for increased work, or prevent the body from wasting. In these 
points alcohol resembles sugar. It disappears in the body, and although it will not 
of itself support life entirely, yet instances are on record of persons having lived for 
a considerable time with scarcely any other food." — T. Lauder Brunton, M. D., 
F. R. C. P., F. R. S. 

*' If every man is to forego his freedom of action because men make a licentious 
use of it, I know not what is the value of my freedom. If in the case of alcohol, as 
of meat or any other thing, I am to abstain from what I conscientiously believe to 
be the lawful and beneficial use of it, ' Lest I make my brother to offend,' my life 
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would be an intolerable burden, worse than tliat of any ascetic monk tliat ever livedo 
and, worse still, I should be perpetually giving the lie to what I believe to be the 
truth, that 'every creature of God is good, and to be received with thanks- 
giving.'"— J. B. Bknkktt, k. D., LL.D., F. R. S., President Royal College of 
Physicians. 

*' In the liquor-drinking part of Europe we find intemperance, but intemperance 
is unknown in the wine-growing countries." — Prop. Louib Agabsiz. 

" I refer, speaking of the diseases that seemed to be attributable in a few cases- 
to the cause of liquor, to certain diseases of the kidneys which have only been 
observed in modem times, and also to diseases of the liver. Both of these are 
common diseases. But I would also say, that both of these diseases I have often 
met with anatomically in persons perfectly temperate." — J. B. S. Jackson, M. D.,. 
Professor Morbid Anatomy, Harvard. 

** Alcohol comes under the head of what is called respiratory food, which includes, 
starch and oil and those substances which when burned keep the body warm." — 
Prop. E. N. Horspord, M. D. 

** I have lived at one time for about three years in an almost exclusively wine- 
growing country, and I looked upon the light wine there produced as being an addi- 
tion to the comfort and sustenance of the people. I saw but very little drunken- 
ness." — Prop. Edward H. Clare, M. D., Professor Materia Medica, Harvard 
University. 

" I should judge, from observation of people as you see them and from the entire 
absence of evidence of injurious effects, that wine was not injurious in any way. 

" Q. In relation to the influence of wine upon the general health, you are able to- 
state whether the long-continued use of wine results in any conmion class of 
diseases — ^insanity, for example — ^in any considerable number of cases ? Say, take it 
in France? 

"-4. Not to my knowledge, when taken temperately. 

" Q. By temperately, you are speaking of its use habitually with the meals? 

"A, Habitually with the meals, and based upon the fact that the light wine& 
are constantly drank, year in and year out, in almost any conmiunity in France. If 
alcohol were used to produce a stimulating effect alone, I should not expect diseases; 
but if it were used to excess, so as to produce a narcotic effect, I should expect 
diseases to result." — Prop. Hbnry J. Bigblow, M. D. 

"Alcohol and alcoholic liquors act as respiratory foods. When alcohol, either 
in the form of wine or in the form of any of our distilled spirits, sufficiently diluted 
with water, is drank, it goes into the circulation. The alcohol takes the place of so 
much food in our bodies in the process of respiration. The carbon and the hydro- 
gen are oxidized and removed from the system, and thus save the consumption of 
just so much tissue." — Prop. Chas. T. Jackson, M. D., formerly Professor of 
Chemi&try, Harvard University. 

* 'Alcohol, taken alone or with the addition only of a small quantity of water, will 
prolong life greatly beyond the period at which it must cease if no nourishment, or 
water only had been given; that in acute diseases, it has repeatedly supported not only 
life, but even the bulk of the body, during many days of abstinence from common foods; 
and that, in a few instances, persons have supported themselves almost wholly on 
alcohol and inconsiderable quantities of water for years. If these things can be 
proved, as I hereafter shall show that they can be, there is no need, of course, to- 
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argae farther about the alimentary character of alcohol. We may be at a loss to 
explain the chemistrj of its action on the body, but we may very safely say that it 
acts as a food." — Francis E. Anstib, M. D., M. R. C. P., Lecturer Materia Medica, 
and formerly Lecturer on Toxicology, Westminster Hospital. 

'' The cheapness of wine seems to be a great cause, not of drunkenness,- but of 
sobriety. The inhabitants of the wine countries are in general the soberest people 
in Europe; witness the Spaniards, the Italians, and the inhabitants of the southern 
provinces of France." — Adam Smith. 

** There is a moderate and an inmioderate use of all things. Certain people 
acquire a habit of drinking enormous quantities of tea or coffee ; the majority, like 
smokers of tobacco, are not perceptibly affected by the habit; but a few fall into a 
dyspeptic, nervous state, evidently due to excessive tea-drinking." — Alex. Winter 
Blyth, M. R. C. S., F. C. S., &c. 

'^Tea-drinking to excess is only less harmful than alcoholic drunkenness." — 
Prof. John Attfield, Ph. D., F. R. S. 

*' Of all alcoholic drinks, true wine, as we shall define it, offers the least oppor- 
tunity or inducement to abuse. Natural wine may make drunk, but it never pro- 
duces delirium tremens, it never produces those permanent lesions of the tissues 
which are the consequence of excess in the use of distilled spirits ; whenever such 
effects are added as the result of wine, they will be found to be due to wine plus 
spirits added thereto, particularly to those fiery mixtures which under the name of 
sherry and port have done so much to obscure the real and beneficial qualities of. 
wine."— J. L. W. Thudichum, M. D., F. R. C. P. 

** When wine is good and of a proper age it is tonic and nutritive ; when new, 
flatulent and cathartic, disagreeing with the stomach and bowels. It is perhaps the 
best x)ermanent stimulus in the catalogue of the materia medica. Beers are nour- 
ishing." — ^Robert Dunoleson, M. D., Professor Medicine, Jefferson Medical Col- 
lege, Philadelphia. 

"In France, drunkenness, as it is known in this country and in the north of 
Europe, was comparatively rare as long as wine and cider were the only alcoholic 
beverages in general use ; but the vice has greatly extended of late years, and its 
increase has been mainly in the cider-drinking departments, where alcohol distilled 
from grain is largely used. In the wine-growing districts, where brandy of a less 
injurious quality is made, the use of the latter beverage is comparatively small, and 
in the departments where wine is not produced the cases of drunkenness requiring 
legal action are five times greater than in those which consume wines principally. 
In like manner the proportion of cases of insanity originating in alcoholic drinks is 
in direct proportion to the use of distilled spirits, and especially of those which are 
not procured from wine." — Alfred Stille, M.D., LL.D. Professor of Medicine, 
University of Pennsylvania, and John M. Maisch, Phar. D., Professor of Materia 
Medica in the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy. 

** In this sense alcohol is a food, for we must regard as food not only the build- 
ing material, but all substances which by their combustion in the tissues afford 
warmth to the animal organism, and by so doing contribute towards the production 
of vital force and keep up the powers of endurance." — Carl Binz, M.D., Professor 
of Pharmacology, University of Bonn, in Quain's Dictionary of Medicine. 

** Food and drink can, by their abuse, excite disease, and gluttony is as powerful 
an excitant as drunkenness, though in temperance outcries this fact is completely 
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lost sight of. "—J. Pearson Irtino, Ph.D., Lecturer on Forensic Medicine, of 
Charing Cross Hospital, in Qnain's Dictionary of Medicine. 

'^The practice of taking a moderate quantity of mild malt liquor, of sound 
quality, at dinner, is, in general, not only unobjectionable, but beneficial. It is 
especially suited to those who lead an active life, and are engaged in laborious pur- 
suits."— Jonathan Perbira, M. D., F. R. S., L. S. 

'' The usefulness of tea, coffee, and alcohol, in the form of wine, beer, or whis- 
key, as food stimuli or accessory food, has been satisfactorily established by Anstie, 
Lankester, and others. * * * The frightful consequence of intemperate indul- 
gence in alcoholic liquors has resulted in the abolition of the spirit-portion of the 
ration. If the substitution of a pint of beer or a half-pint of wine could have 
been effected, there is no doubt of the propriety of its issue." — Dr. Albert L. 
GiHON, A. M., M. D., Surgeon U. S. N. 

"We take alcohol as food, just as we administer sal- volatile, camphor, and other 
drugs as medicines. Medicine and food are more nearly allied to each other than 
most people think, and medicines are constantly administered from a dietetical point 
of view. Then, in regard to the beverages we take, such as tea, coffee, etc., we 
find that the greater portion is water, even in regard to beer, taking table-beer, 
which, by the bye, is much the best for ordinary drinking." — Dr. Lankester. 

** There is every reason to discourage the use of spirits, and to let beer and 
wines, with moderate alcoholic power, take their place, * * * because it is so 
easy to take them (ardent spirits), undiluted, and thus to increase the chance of dam- 
aging the structure and nutrition of the albuminous structures with which they 
first come in contact." — Edmund A. Parkes, M. D., F, R. S., Emeritus Professor 
Clinical Medicine, University Coll. , London. 

"A good beer is as nutritious as fruit. Fermented liquors, taken in moderation, 
increase the secretion of the digestive juices and promote the solution of food. 
Taken in excess they cause induration of the stomach, which destroys, together 
with the digestive powers, the formation of blood. 

"A good beer partakes in all the advantages of the alcoholic beverages, and, at 
the same time, usefully quenches the thirst by its more abundant amount of water. 
Hence, this beverage is particularly adapted to satisfy the frequent thirst caused by 
bodily exertion; it is, therefore, a laudable custom to refresh artisans who have to 
work hard, in morning and afternoon, with a glass of ale. This beverage, by its 
proportionate amount of albumen, which is equal to that of fruit, supplies even a 
direct substitute for food." — Prof. Moleschott. 

''Beer is a refreshing, exhilarating, nutritive, and, when taken to excess, an 
intoxicating beverage. * * * A light beer, well flavored with the hop, is calcu- 
lated to promote digestion, and may be looked upon as constituting one of the most 
wholesome of the alcoholic class of beverages; it is not all, however, who can 
drink beer without experiencing inconveniences — in the case of persons with a 
bilious temperament, etc. 

"A good wine promotes the appetite, exhilarates the spirits, and increases the 
bodily vigor. 

**With the moderately exhilarating and the other properties that the clarets 
possess they form an exceedingly valuable kind of stimulant, both for the healthy 
and the sick. There is scarcely any condition in which they are calculated to 
disagree. They form a most suitable beverage for persons of a gouty or rheumatic 
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disposition, and also for the dyspeptic." — F. W. Pavt, M. D., F. R. S., Fellow of 
the Royal College of Physicians; Physician to and Lecturer on Physiology at Guy's 
Hospital. 

" Small quantities of these wines (claret, hock, and sherry) do not produce any 
appreciable retarding effect (on peptic digestion), but act as pure stimulants. These 
wines, then, may be taken with advantage, even by persons of feeble digestion. 
In small quantities, but not in large. 

"A moderate quantity of lager-beer, when well up, is favorable to stomach 
digestion." — Prop. Sir Wm. Roberts, M. D., F. R. S., Consulting Physician to the 
Manchester Royal Infirmary and Professor of Medicine in the Victoria University. 

"For the hard-working student, politician, professional man, or busy merchant 
there is no better arrangement possible than that of taking, as the regular daily 
allowance, a bottle of sound ordinary wine of Bordeaux, and the number of persons 
with whom such a diet really disagrees is very limited." — Francis E. Anstie, M. 
D., F. R. C. p., late Physician to Westminster Hospital. 

'' The effect on a healthy man of taking with a meal such a quantity of fermented 
liquor as puts him at ease with himself and the world around, without untoward 
exhilaration, is to arrest the wear of the nervous system, especially that part 
employed in emotion and sensation. Just as often, then, as the zest for food is 
raised to its normal standard by a little wine or beer with a meal, the moderate 
consumer is as much really better as he feels the better for it. When the food is 
as keenly enjoyed without it, the consumption of a stimulant is useless." — Dr. T. 
King Chambers. 

" That wines and malt liquors have an action upon the stomach which is pleasant 
and grateful is a fact most people know for themselves. That they stimulate the 
gastric flow and increase the muscular activity of the stomach is probably the 
underlying cause of the sense of well-being which accompanies their use." — J. Mil- 
NER FoTHEROiLL, M. D., Edin., Physician to the City of London Hospital for 
Diseases of the Chest. 

*' Some would deny that it (alcohol) has any place at all, and assert that it is 
injurious at all times and in all places. But such assertions are valueless; they 
contradict the common experience of mankind and defeat their own end by their 
extravagance. It is no use to deny the existence of facts, for they will continue to 
be facts, whether we allow them or not. What we have to do is to open our eyes 
to their existence and regulate our conduct accordingly." — T. Lauder Brunton, 
M. D., F. R. C. P., F. R. S. 

** Guided by all these facts, I have been gradually led to look upon fermenta- 
tion as a necessary consequence of the manifestation of life when that life takes 
place without the direct combustion due to free oxygen." — Pasteur. — ^Prop. 
ScHUTZENBERGER, Director at the Chemical Laboratory at the Sorbonne. 

** In no part of Germany do the apothecaries' establishments bring so low a price 
as in the rich cities on the Rhine, for there wine is the universal medicine for the 
healthy as well as the sick ; it is considered as milk for the aged." — ^Baron Liebig. 

*' All the nations that have led the van in the march of civilization have been 
addicted to drink — ay, and addicted to drunkenness. The Jews, the Greeks, the 
Romans, the Germans, the Swedes, the Danes — not to mention the English, all 
round the globe — are amply attested by their own native literature to have been dis- 
tinguished above their contemporaries in this way. It is true that some reactionary 
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races, famous as conquerors, have been abstinent, but tbey and their futbs are- 
dying out and the coloring they have given to civilization is even now fainter than 
that left by the robuster races a thousand years before they were heard of." — Dr. 
T. Kino Chambers. 

** The use of alcohol in every age and by every nation in the world demonstrates 
that alcohol satisfies a natural instinct ; that it literally refreshes the system ex- 
hausted by physical or mental labor, and that it not only quickens the appetite for 
food and aids in digestion, but that it opens the digestive organs by limiting the 
amount of solid food which would otherwise be required. But in accomplishing 
this salutary end, it does not act as a mere condiment ; it is also a food — in this 
sense at least, that it offers itself in the blood as a substitute for tissues which 
would otherwise be destroyed. 'Alcohol,' says Moleschott, ' is the savings-bank 
of the tissues. He who eats little and drinks alcohol in moderation retains as much 
in his blood and tisshes as he who eats more and drinks no alcohol.^ It is certain 
that of any amount of alcohol ingested, not in excess of what the system requires, 
only a minute fraction can be recovered from any of the secretions ; the remainder 
undergoes metamorphosis and is eliminated in a new form. The notion that 
alcohol is unassimilated and is chiefly eliminated through the lungs rested upon 
this peculiar fact, that all the alcoholic beverages contained ethereal elements 
which are so eliminated, and thus the breath is afTected. * * * Alcohol is not 
exhaled by the lungs or skin, or excreted by the urine, unless the body be supersat- 
urated with it." — Anstie and Brintz, in U. S. Dispensary, '84. 

** Referring to the increase of drunkenness in France, especially northern France, 
reported to the French Senate, an annotation in the London Lancet says : ' To 
remedy the evil, it is proposed to increase the tax on alcohol and to impose more 
stringent regulations with respect to wine-shops. The phylloxera is undoubtedly 
* in a great measure responsible for the increase of drunkenness in France. Given 
cheap and pure wine, there would probably be but little alcoholism. Drunkenness 
is almost unknown in wine-growing countries, and intemperance in France prevails 
principally in the northern departments, where the wine cannot grow. What is 
more particularly wanted is the stringent application of laws against the sale of bad 
alcoholics and adulterated wine, combined with facilities of transit, so that pure 
wine may be brought within reach of the poorer classes. When once the palate is 
accustomed to natural and wholesome wines, the intoxicants which do so much harm 
will be considered too coarse to be drunk with any sort of pleasure. A Spanish 
peasant from the vineyards of Andalusia, accustomed to the unsophisticated Man- 
zanilla or the Montilla of his native country would find the schiedam drunk in 
northern Europe inexpressibly nasty. It is difficult to prevent drinking by act of Par- 
liament, but the Legislature may seek to check fraud and adulteration.'" — ^Annota- 
tion in London Lancet, June 25, 1887. 

" It is not disputed that many persons live in health without them; that persons 
having an abundance of wholesome food, not overworked, living in well-constructed 
houses, and in wholesome air, can usually dispense with them. But when some or all 
of these conditions are wanting, which in towns, at any rate, happens in all but 
exceptional cases, it is alleged that a nearer approach to health is made when a 
moderate use is made of alcohol." — Chambers' ENCYCLOPiEDiA. 

** Lewis Comaro, who was a corpulent, gouty man, put himself upon a spare 
dietary — viz., twelve ounces of food, mainly vegetables, and fourteen ounces of 
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light wine daily, and on this he lived in good health for over half a century.'' — 
Dr. Milker Fotheroill. 

'* I believe that alcohol has a special advantage over other articles of diet in 
restoring exhausted nervous power and repairing the waste that has taken place. 
I believe alcohol to be among the gifts of God accorded to miui for therapeutic as 
well as other beneficial purposes — ^to make glad his heart and strengthen his 
nerves." — ^Dr. J. R. Bennett. 

" There are no statistics to prove that abstinence from the moderate use of alcohol 
is attended with unusual length of life or improvement of health." — Alfred B. 
Garod, M. D., F. R. C. p., F. R. S. 

Dr. Koch, the noted German discoverer of the coma bacillus of cholera, is 
rex>orted to state that the bacilla will not live in beer. During the last severe 
epidemic of cholera in Vienna it is stated that not one brewers' employee died. 
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National/ 

Strictly speaking, Prohibition has no national status, and cannot 
have, so long as the Federal law-making power recognizes brewing, 
distilling, and the liquor-traflSc as legitimate industrial and com- 
mercial pursuits, yielding an uncommonly large proportion of 
the Government's revenue. Naturally enough, Prohibitionists 
regard it as a calamity that the Federal Government should license 
occupations, flie exercise of which is prohibited and declared to be 
unlawful by the constitutions and laws of several States of this 
Union. Their favorite argument is, that inasmuch as liquor-making 
and liquor-selling are crimes involving an awful measure of moral 
turpitude, the Federal Government, in licensing these crimes, 
necessarily becomes particeps criminis. Of course, this is only 
intended as a sort of battle-cry for the cohorts ; but the arguments 
of the leaders are not a whit more logical. As explained by H. W. 
Blair, formerly a member of the Senate, national Prohibition is 
necessary, because without it local Prohibition can never be 
complete. Surrounded by States in which the traflSc is permitted 
by local and protected by Federal laws, prohibitory States, says 
Mr. Blair, can never hope to execute those laws by which, in the 
exercise of their police power, they seek to destroy the traffic. 
Thus virtually deprived of one of their most essential prerogatives, 
these States, having exhausted all peaceable means, are justified 
(always according to Mr. Blair's logic) in resorting to the war-power. 
Hence, in order to preserve the national peace in the last resort, 
there should be national Prohibition. Prohibitory logic evidently 
adjusts itself even to the most glaring contradictions ; for while, on 
the one hand, it vindicates the police power and demonstrates the 
inviolability of the States' sovereign right to regulate their own 
affairs, it maintains, on the other hand, that whenever two or three 
States exercise this right and power in any particular case and 
manner, all the other States must be compeUed by Federal legislation 
to do the same. 

The Congressional agitation in favor of national Prohibition 
began in the year 1876, when Mr. Blair, then in the House of 
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RepresentativeSj introduced a joint resolution proposing a Constitu- 
tional amendment forbidding the manufacture, sale, exportation, 
and importation of distilled liquors from and after the year 1900. 
The discrimination in favor of fermented beverages displeased the 
Prohibitionists, and this may account for the fact that during the 
Forty-sixth Congress they requested Senator Plumb of Kansas to 
introduce in the Senate a prohibitory amendment covering both 
distilled and fermented liquors. Finally, in 1887, Mr. Blair, then 
a member of the Senate, after consulting with the diflEerent factions 
of the prohibitory party, succeeded in obtaining their approval of 
the following amendment, which was then introduced, and has since 
been adopted as the shibboleth of the national movement. It 
reads : — » 

" Section 1. The manufacture, importation, exportation, transpor- 
tation, and sale of all alcoholic liquors as a beverage shall be, and 
hereby is, forever prohibited in the United States and in every 
place subject to their jurisdiction." 

Beyond affording Mr. Blair an opportunity for ventilating his 
peculiar notions on this subject, these joint resolutions (with all 
their grammatical errors) served no practical purpose whatever, and 
probably never will. During the past nine or ten years, a bill pro- 
viding for an investigation of the liquor-traffic has been introduced 
at every session, but in every instance its provisions were so mani- 
festly designed to further prohibitory schemes, that no impartial 
legislator could have conscientiously supported it. 

Thus far. Congressional legislation has been confined to acts in- 
tended to remove so-called Federal obstructions to the enforcement 
of State prohibitory laws. One of these is the Wilson Act, men- 
tioned on page 36 of this review ; another is known as the Canteen 
Act, which forbids the maintenance of canteens at military posts 
located in prohibitory States. (See next chapter,) 

From what has been said here and elsewhere, it might be in- 
ferred that the opposition of Prohibitionists to the internal revenue 
system is purely a matter of principle ; but it is, in fact, quite as 
much a matter of partisan tactics. The most galling evidence. of 
the fallacy of their theory always consisted of the revenue reports, 
showing the number of licenses issued to retailers of liquors in 
Prohibition States. Now, while the existence of a vast number of 
licensed dealers, not to speak of the still greater number of illicit 
dealers in such States, is a matter of indifference to them, the 
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annually published evidence of the flourishing condition of the 
former necessarily harassed and hampered 4;hem considerably. To 
wipe out this damning evidence, they tried all sorts of schemes, all 
testifying to their utter insincerity. At first they sought to compel 
the revenue officers stationed in prohibitory States to publish the 
names and addresses of the holders of Federal licenses, believing 
that this would intimidate the dealers and induce them not to take 
out such permits, and to incur the risk of selling in violation 
both of the local and the Federal statute, as, in fact, three-fourths 
of the liquor-dealers have done and always will do in every pro- 
hibitory State. The same quantity of whiskey would then be sold 
by boot-leggers, speak-easies, and similar itinerant and stationary 
venders ; but there would be no official evidence of the f act^the 
very thing our friends fear most. When they failed in this, they 
raised an artificial storm of indignation at what they called the 
Government's connivance at the horrible crime of liquor-selling, 
and demanded that the Revenue Office should at least be restrained 
from issuing licenses to persons doing business in prohibitory 
States. 

While they have not succeeded in this effort, they, neverthe- 
less, accomplished enough to place the Government in an anom- 
alous position ; for the declaration which was thereupon made by 
the Kevenue Office, in accordance with law, that such licenses are 
«imply receipts for taxes, and ^' do not authorize the commence- 
ment or continuance of business" contrary to State laws, is 
•certainly a most illogical one. In one of their annual reports 
the Trustees of the U. S. Brewers' Association very justly ask : 
^'If the license does not authorize the sale of liquors in Maine, 
Kansas, Iowa, etc., why is it issued ? Why is the tax accepted from 
a citizen who is not authorized to carry on the business for which 
he pays such tax ? Why, in short, does the law allow the issuance 
of liquor-permits by collectors stationed in prohibitory States, seeing 
that the permit is not a permit, nor, in fact, anything save a receipt 
for money paid for nothing, and exacted under a one-sided nudum 
pcbctum,^ which imposes numerous and onerous obligations, without 
granting any corresponding privileges ? " From present indications, 
it is safe to say the outcome of this change will not be what the 
Prohibitionists aimed at. The latest revenue reports show that the 
dealers, although aware that the permit, which under a rational 
adjustment of obligations and privileges should afford them a 
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certain measure of protection, means nothing, still continue to take 
out Federal permits in large numbers, thus demonstrating anew 
from year to year that Prohibition is as advantageous to the whiskey- 
seller as it is disastrous to the vintner and the brewer. 

This is all that Prohibitionists have achieved through their 
national movement. That their national organization is stronger 
to-day than it was in 1872, when the party first nominated a candi- 
date for the Presidency of the United States, cannot be disputed ; 
but their actual numerical strength dwindles into insignificance 
when it is compared with their grandiloquent claims concerning the 
power of the prohibitory sentiment. If there were really as many 
honest total-abstainers in our country as the party claims, and if these 
total-abstainers honestly believed that intemperance is the cause of 
90 per cent, of all the misery that exists in our land ; that it jeop- 
ardizes our integrity as a nation and undermines the welfare of 
millions of individuals, why is it that they do not exercise their 
franchise without regard to party afliliation, seeing that during the 
past ten years the political issues were of but minor importance, 
compared with this " greatest of all moral questions ? " They 
certainly do not undervalue the force of a third-party movement ; 
at all events, they have tried it often enough to show their appreci- 
ation of it. But what was the result ? It is admitted that by the 
lavish expenditure of money and the combined efforts of over three 
hundred orators, many thousands of female agitators, and a small 
army of pamphleteers they have succeeded within sixteen years in 
increasing their Presidential vote from 5,607 to 249,945 ; but the 
latter number, large as it may seem at first sight, is, in fact, ridic- 
ulously small when compared either with the total vote or with 
the vote of other " third parties " that have figured transiently in 
the political history of our country. Let us examine the figures for 
a moment : — 



Year. 


Total Presidential 
Vote. 


Prohibition 
Vote. 


Greenback 
Vote. 


Labor 
Vote. 


1872 

1876 

1880 

1884 

1888 


6,466,164 

8,411,416 

9.217,624 

10,052,963 

11,388,240 


5,607 

9,737 

9,678 

150,626 

249,945 


8l',737 
308,578 
175,370 

• • • • 


• • « • 

• • • • 

149,909 

• • • . 



After an educational campaign of over 50 years and a political 
agitation lasting 16 years, the Prohibition Party did not succeed in 
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polling as many votes as the Greenback Party polled in 1880 ; yet 
the Greenback craze had lasted but a few years when it reached its 
climax in the Presidential campaign of 1880. To-day that party is 
dead and almost forgotten. 

It is true that the Prohibitionists' vote at State elections often 
exceeded their Presidential vote; but in that case the point at 
issue was not always Prohibition pure and simple. As a rule, partisan 
questions were mixed up with it, and thousands of inveterate topers, 
as well as the great mass of moderate drinkers — ^always in a majority 
in every organization, — ^voted with their party, and incidentally for 
Prohibition. This, then, can be no test of the number of total 
abstainers and conscientious advocates of Prohibition. The Presi- 
dential election must be the standard by which to judge the strength 
of the hona fide prohibitory sentiment. By the way, it is a some- 
what remarkable fact that neither in 1872 nor in 1876 did the 
Presidential candidates of the Prohibition Party receive d^ single vote 
either in Maine or Vermont ; while in 1880, General Dow, the best- 
known advocate of the cause, received just 93 votes in prohibitory 

Maine, his native State. 

Tebbttoeial. 

For the maintenance of the public peace in Alaska and the 
Indian Territory it was deemed necessary to withhold from the 
Indians their favorite fire-water. To this end, the Government 
prohibited the importation and sale of intoxicants for use as beverages. 
According to a recent official report by the Governor of Alaska, 
this prohibition has the customary eflEect, L ^., it does not prohibit. 

States. 

Cormectiout, A law prohibiting the manufacture and sale of 
intoxicating liquors — native wine and cider excepted — ^was enacted 
in 1854 ; several of its more stringent prt)visions were repealed in 
1859, 1860, and 1863; and in 1867 the act ivas superseded by a 
license law. After various unsuccessful attempts to revive statutory 
Prohibition, a constitutional amendment was finally submitted to a 
popular vote (1887), but defeated by an overwhelming majority, the 
anti-prohibitory vote being over 100 per cent, greater than the vote 
favoring Prohibition. A license-system, modified by local option, 
is now in force, with a broad discrimination (in point of fees) in 
favor of beer, cider^ and Rhine wine, in all towns of lees than 3,000 
inhabitants. 
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Delaware. A proliibitory law, on the basis of the original Maine 
law, was enacted in 1855. It contained the usual exemption of 
native wine and cider in given quantities, and all the milder pro- 
visions of the original prohibitory model. Nevertheless, it caused 
so much dissatisfaction that it was deemed wise to repeal it (1857), 
after a two-years' trial. A license-system is now in force. 

Illinois, In 1851 a law was enacted prohibiting the sale of liquors 
by the glass to be consumed upon the premises. A little over one 
year after its enactment the law was repealed to make room for a 
license-system. 

Indiana. A Maine law was passed in 1855, declared unconstitu- 
tional soon after its enactment, and repealed in 1858. 

Iowa. The original prohibitory law, adopted in 1855, exempted 
cider and native wines. In every other respect it resembled the 
usual acts of those days. In the following year a license-law, per- 
mitting the granting of liquor licenses by County Judges upon the 
petition of twelve freeholders of a township, was declared uncon- 
stitutional. In 1858 a law was enacted permitting the manufacture 
and sale (by tapsters) of beer, cider, and native wines. In rapid 
succession other laws were passed which, in their joint effect, 
amounted to the establishment of an ordinary license-system. The 
agitation in favor of total Prohibition was revived in 1879.; two 
years later a prohibitory amendment was adopted, but rendered 
nugatory by reason of a technical error. In 1884 a rigid prohib- 
itory act was passed, and followed up by a series of laws designed 
to make Prohibition effective. Under the operation of these laws 
the State became the scene of turmoils, persecutions, blackmail, 
perjury, and espionage. Personal liberty and the sanctity of the 
home ceased to exist ; discontent, general distrust, and a sense of 
oppression were the results. The Republican Party, which had cham- 
pioned these laws in the vain hope of strengthening their organ- 
ization — already strong enough to successfully withstand alPefforts 
of the Democrats, — soon found, to their sorrow, that their former 
ponderous majorities began to decrease rapidly. The more enlight- 
ened leaders now endeavored to inaugurate a more liberal policy. 
Republicans of national prominence (such as General Clarkson, for 
instance), who had formerly fostered the craze, did not hesitate now 
to declare that Prohibition is an utter failure, productive of far 
greater evils than those which it is designed, but fails, to remedy. 
JVIany Republican newspapers took up the matter,, until their warn- 
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ings resounded throughout the State. The majority of Republican 
leaders, however, remained obdurate, and the result was that in a 
State which had always been Hepvhlican by immense majorities, 
a Democrat^ who stood squarely upon an anti-prohibitory platform, 
was elected by a considerable majority, and re-elected upon the 
strength of a number of State papers in which he openly opposed 
and denounced Prohibition. This shows plainly that a majority of 
the people do not want Prohibition. Would this be the case if the 
BO-called reform really enhanced the happiness, the health and 
wealth of the people? Unfortunately, the peculiar division of 
legislative districts is such that a majority in the State does not eo ipso 
mean a legislative majority ; else a license-law would now be on the 
statute-books of the State. Even as it is, however, the legislative 
movement in favor of a license-system is very strong, and came 
very near being successful at the last session. — So far as temperance 
is concerned, everybody admits that the laws have had a most per- 
nicious effect. The milder fermented drinks, the use of which the 
Legislature had formerly (1858) taken pains to encourage, have been 
almost entirely displaced by ardent spirits, except in the river towns ; 
and, naturally enough, the consumption of the latter drink increases. 
It is reasonable to assume that under existing circumstances the 
totally illicit sales of liquors — i, e., the sales in violation of both 
State and Federal law — exceed the sales under United States special 
licenses ; but even the number of dealers holding such licenses is 
very large — larger than in many States having license-laws. Ac- 
cording to the last revenue report (1891), there were issued in Iowa 
no less than 6,874 licenses to retail liquor-dealers. The population 
of the State was 1,906,729 in 1890 ; hence, the ratio of retail liquor- 
dealers to population is 1 to 277. Iowa is an agricultural State. In 
the great manufacturing State of Pennsylvania, where a license- 
system is in force, only 11,917 Federal licenses were issued to 
retail dealers in 1891. According to the Census of 1890, Penn- 
sylvania's population was 5,248,574 in that year. Now let us 
tabulate these figures : — 



STATE. 


Popalation in 
1890. 


Special Licenses 
to Retail Liquor- 
Dealers, 1891. 


Ratio of Retail 
Dealers to Pop- 
alation. 


Iowa, Proliibition 


1,906,729 
5,248,574 


6,874 
11,917 


1 to 277 


Pennsylvania, Ucense 


1 to 440 
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That is the way Prohibition prohibits. It has been claimed by 
one side, and denied by the other, that prohibitory States show a 
relative loss of population. As to the prohibitory States in the 
East, the fact is indisputable that a positive loss during several 
decades was followed by very slight increases in recent years ; but 
the proportion of this increase is very much below that of other 
Eastern Stafes having license-systems, and infinitely less than the 
ratio of increase for the whole country. Maine's percentage of 
increase was 1.75 from 1880 to 1890 ; 3.51 from 1870 to 1880 ; while 
from 1860 to 1870 her population decreased by 0.22 per cent. The 
percentage of increase in Massachusetts was 25.26 from 1880 to 
1890, 22.35 from 1870 to 1880, and 18.38 from 1860 to 1870. It 
must be borne in mind that Iowa is a young State, situated in the 
most fertile region of the country, bordering on the greatest 
river of the land, and lying in the path of the immense foreign 
immigration that has steadily moved westward during the past 
forty years. Well, from 1860 to 1870 the population of Iowa 
increased 76.91 per cent.; from 1870 to 1880, 36 per cent.; and from 
1880 to 1890, the prohibitory era, 17.36 per cent. The increase 
is made up largely in the cities, where public sentiment renders 
Prohibition a dead letter ; in many of these the increase exceeds 
100 percent.; in Des Moines it amounts to 123.55, and in Sioux City 
even to 413.25 per cent. No less than twenty-six counties show 
marked decreases. In point of fertility and other natural advan- 
tages Minnesota resembles Iowa probably more nearly than any 
other neighboring State. While the population of Iowa increased 
17.36 per cent, from 1880 to 1890, that of Minnesota increased 
66.50 per cent, during the same period. 

Out of a population of 1,906,729, Iowa has 1,621 paupers in 
almshouses ; out of a population of 1,300,017, Minnesota has 365 
paupers in almshouses. The proportion of paupers to population 
in Iowa is 1 to 1,176 ; in Minnesota, 1 to 3,561. 

Kansas. The constitutional amendment prohibiting the manu- 
facture and sale of intoxicating liquors, except for medical, scientific, 
and mechanical purposes, was adopted in the year 1880 by a 
majority of only 7,998 votes ; the number of ballots cast for the 
amendment being 92,302, and of those against it, 84,304. This 
affirmative vote did not, however, represent a majority of all 
voters, for the total number of votes cast at the election was 201,236 ; 
hence," 24,630 citizens voted neither for nor against Prohibition. 
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Actively supported by the ablest Republican orators and agitators, 
and enabled to concentrate upon the State all the vast resources of 
their entire organization throughout the country, the Prohibition 
Party, assisted by a powerful auxiliary army of feminine co-workers, 
carried on a vigorous campaign, in which all known and some 
newly invented means of social terrorism and political intimidation 
were employed in an utterly reckless manner. The opponents had 
no central organization within the State, and absolutely no aid from 
without. In a few cities crude attempts were made, at the eleventh 
hour, to form the friends of personal liberty into some sort of a 
compact body for campaign purposes, but there was not only a lack 
of speakers and writers, of organizers and agitators, but also of 
funds, wherewith suitable literature could have been provided for 
the enlightenment of the voters. Under such cicumstances the 
actual result of the election could have been foreseen long before 
the day on which the ballots were cast. The support which the 
Hepublican Party gave to the prohibitory craze showed the extent 
to which political expediency may counteract a healthy public 
opinion. Not ten per cent, of those who spoke in favor of the 
amendment really believed that Prohibition was either necessary, 
desirable, or practicable ; yet they violated their own convictions in 
order to gain votes. In his " Eye-Opener," Mr. Charles Willsie, a 
reputable lawyer, of Wellington, Kansas, says : — 

" For the salvation of politicians, for the sake of political prefer- 
ment, did many of our ablest orators and public men advocate Pro- 
hibition, and not with an honest purpose to advance the cause of 
temperance. This general advocacy of Prohibition on the part of 
the orators and politicians of Kansas created the erroneous impres- 
sion on the minds of people of other States that all was well that 
sounded so well, and that a very large majority of the people of the 
State were in favor of, and in full sympathy with, the prohibitory 
law. It is a fact, that many of our most prominent men, doubting 
the expediency of the ' experiment,' actually trembled when deal- 
ing with this matter, not on account of the intricacies of the questions 
of law arising under it, but because they were filled with fear 
lest their utterances might not be in unison and harmony with the 
sentiments of that class who controlled the politics of the State. 
What made them tremble was the fear of offending an element of 
the dominant party in the State, which was supposed to hold and 
actually held tne balance of power in that party — an element which 
has proved treacherous to that party, and now openly declared that 
it was ready and determined to destroy that party, unless it would 
advocate Prohibition, regardless of its baneful influences, particu- 
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larly amoiioj the youths of tlie State, and notwithstanding the 
threatened insurrection and repudiation of loyalty of many of it& 
leaders." 

The best proof of the cowardice of politicians, so ably character- 
ized by Mr. Willsie, was furnished by Mr. Ingalls, at one time one 
of the ablest members of the U. S. Senate. So long as this gentle- 
man was in office and expected to be re-elected, he was a friend of 
Prohibition ; but no sooner had he failed in his political aspirations 
and found himself unfettered by considerations of political expedi- 
ency, than he promptly declared, in public print, that " there i» 
no town of importance in Kansas where intoxicating drinks cannot 
he had and are sold OrS heveragesy and that in the principal cities 
of the State the dra/m-shop traffic is recognized am>d practically 
licensed hy the imposition of ifnonthly fines, which are regularly 
applied to the payment ofm,unicipal expenses. ^^ 

Ingalls is not the only example. . Very many legislators who had 
worked for the amendment and voted for the statutes, admitted 
subsequently that they sincerely believed Prohibition to be unwise, 
yet advocated it because they thought public sentiment demanded 
it. But this supposed public sentiment was merely a fiction, the 
result of shrewd manipulations and systematic agitation on the part 
of a very small minority, ready to sacrifice everything for an absurd 
notion. In 1882, the ablest champion of Prohibition, Mr. St. John, 
supported by Republicans, received only 75,158 votes ; Mr. Glick, 
Democrat, 83,237, and Mr. Robinson, 20,933. This was a test of 
public sentiment only in one sense, for of the 75,158 citizens who voted 
for St. John, scarcely 20 per cent, were sincere Prohibitionists. In 
fact, in 1882 and 1883, the counties returning the largest prohib- 
itory vote, also had the largest number of retailers holding U. S. 
special licenses. In the course of a few years, the ordinary police- 
system, common to all republican countries, had to be completely 
revolutionized and remodeled upon a Russian basis ; yet the result 
remained the same — i. e,, free whiskey throughout the State, and an 
incalculably large crop of debauchery, immorality, and perjury. As 
to the effects of these laws upon those evils which Prohibitionists 
usually attribute to drunkenness, we have already quoted, on pages 
4 and 5, a few exceedingly eloquent figures, and shall now add 
but one more statistical statement. 

The proportion of insane persons to population during the ten 
years preceding the prohibitory era was 1 to 1,301 ; during the sue- 
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ceeding decade, with Prohibition in full bloom, it was about 1 to 4A4:, 
Mr. Willsie, whose loyal attachment to his State is manifest upon 
every page of his book, concludes his account of the ravages wrought 
by Prohibition with this touching appeal : — 

"Then, in the light of experience, after ten years of trial, 
witnessing the desecration of homes, the degradation of men once 
free from alcoholism — men who give tone to society and mould 
the character of the rising generation, men supposed to be leading 
Christian lives — seeing the increase of inebriety, of perjury, of 
gambling, of hypocrisy, of vice and crime of every kind, realizing 
with tears in your eyes and aching in your hearts, the corruption of 
the youths of our State, the alarming increase of felony and of the 
number of felons, and the unprecedented number of bright 
intellects dethroned, and their possessors consigned to the mad- 
house, I ask you. Citizens, if it is not an alarming, an awful crime 
to stubbornly persist in experimenting with impossibilities, merely 
for the sake of making some believe that ' Prohibition in Kansas 
does prohibit.' " 

Maine, The general prohibitory feature of the laws now in force 
was adopted in 1858, supplanting the license law of 1856, which 
had taken the place of the original "Maine law" of 1851* Since 
then new laws were enacted at nearly every session of the Legisla- 
ture, in the vain attempt to make Prohibition effective. Of the 
manifest results of this almost uninterrupted torrent of legislation, we 
have produced so many convincing evidences, here and elsewhere, 
that it appears useless to say another word. 

MassachumtU. The original " Maine law " was enacted in 1852. 
It remained in force until 1868, when it was repealed after a most 
exhaustive investigation conducted by a legislative coinmittee. The 
report on this inquiry, which includes the testimony of the most 
eminent representatives of all professions and callings, demonstrates 
that in spite of the adoption of measures which the committee 
styled arbitrary and tyrannical, the law could not be and never was 
enforced ; that it was effective as a drunkard-maker only ; in- 
creased crime and pauperism, and fostered perjury, blackmail and 
espionage. It was revoked as utterly unworthy of an enlightened 
State. In 1869 a prohibitory law, permitting, however, the manu- 
facture of liquors for exportation, was re-enacted, but amended in 
the following year so as to permit the sale of malt-liquors. By an 
act of 1871 towns and cities were authorized to decide annually, by 
popular vote, whether the sale of malt-liquors shall be permitted. 
This act was repealed in 1873. The entire series of prohibitory 
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and flemi-prohibitory acts was supplsciated by a license-law enacted 
in 1874, supplemented in 1881 by a local-option law. Other 
restrictions followed rapidly. 

Under the constant pressure of literary and political agitations, 
the Legislature, wearied into acquiescence, finally determined, in 
1888, to again submit the question of Prohibition to a popular 
vote. It was so submitted in 1889, and defeated hy a majority of 
about JiBfiOO votes, 

Michigan, A prohibitory clause was inserted in the Constitution 
of the State in 1860. In 1853 the "Maine law" was enacted and 
remained nominally in force, with slight amendments, up to the 
year 1875. The evils that grew up under it defy description. In 
1874 there were over dx thousand places in the State where ardent 
spirits were sold, not at all secretly, but openly, with the implied 
sanction of the local authorities and the approval of the public. As 
we have said elsewhere, the " law was outlawed by necessity." A 
powerful citizens' movement succeeded in wiping out the worse 
than futile statute. In 1887 ^ Prohibition was submitted to popvr- 
la/r vote a/nd completely routed. 

Nebraska, A prohibitory law, passed by the Territorial Legis- 
lature in 1855, was repealed in 1858 to make room for a reasonable 
license-system. In 1889 the Legislature provided for a popular vote 
on Prohibition. Although the Prohibition Party again concentrated 
their national forces upon that point, the people of Nebraska de. 
feated Prohibition^ by a majority of %9 ^1^36 votes. 

New Hampshire. In 1855 alawwasenacted prohibiting the sale of 
intoxicating liquors, excepting cider, beer, and native wine. The 
manufacture of intoxicating liquors was not forbidden. In 1878 
the sale of lager beer was also forbidden, except in towns where a 
majority of the voters decided to permit it ; but the clause authoriz- 
ing a popular vote on this question was repealed in 1881. At 
nearly every session of the Legislature attempts are being made to 
introduce a license-system. In 1888 a prohibitory clause, proposed 
to be embodied into the State Constitution, was defeated at the 
baUotiox by a maj(yrity of 5fi00 votes. The manufacture is still 
permitted, and the semi-prohibitory laws remain in force. 

New York, A prohibitory law, enacted in 1855, was declared 
unconstitutional. 

North Dakota and South Dakota. Prohibitory constitutional 
articles were adopted at the time of the admission of these young 
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States into the Union. The laws are not in force long enough 
to warrant any conclusions as to their effects. 

Ohio. A constitutional clause, adopted in 1851, forbidding the 
licensing of the liquor traffic, had no effect whatever upon the sale 
of liquors. As the local authorities made no attempt to check the 
traflSc, it was carried on openly under certain regulations designed 
to prevent the evils resulting therefrom. A number of laws, in- 
tended to circumvent the constitutional clause against licensing the 
traffic, were declared unconstitutional, and two distinct propositions 
to amend the Constitution — one in favor of Prohibition, the other in 
favor of the license-system — failed to receive the required majority. 
Finally the Dow law was passed in 1886, by which the traffic is 
taxed in such a way as not to conflict with the license clause of tlie 
Constitution. 

Oregon. A prohibitory amendment was submitted to a popular 
vote in 1888, and defeated hy a powerful majority. 

JPenneyl/oania. By virtue of an act passed in 1889, an amend- 
ment prohibiting the manufacture and sale of intoxicating drinks 
was voted upon by the people and defeated^ there being jiS4,,644' 
against Prohibition, and only 29^,^617 in its favor. 

Rhode Island. Prohibition has been tried in this State no less 
than three times, and each time the evils of the system seemed to 
grow more disastrous. Whoever desires reliable information on 
this subject, so far as this particular State is concerned, should con- 
sult " Morality of Prohibitory Liquor Laws," by William B. Weeden, 
the famous author of " Economical and Social History of New 
England." The ordinary Maine law of the early days, with the 
usual exemption of cider, native wine, etc., was enacted in 1852, 
and remained in force until 1863, when a very moderate license-law 
took its place. In 1874 another prohibitory act, exempting cider 
and native wine, was passed, only to be supplanted in 1875 by a 
license-law modified by local option. By an act passed in 1886 a 
prohibitory amendment to the Constitution was submitted to a 
popular vote and adopted. The laws based upon it had a very 
thorough but brief trial ; the general verdict of the people as well 
as the highest State officers being that it was a " failure and 
miserable farce," under which every third house in the State had 
become a dram-shop. The law-makers could not ignore the imper- 
ative public demand for a popular vote on the proposition to repeal 
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the coDBtitutional amendment, and in 1890 a law was passed re- 
submitting the question. Tlie prohibitory amendment was then 
repealed hy a vote of 21^1^31 against 6,689 votes, amd a license-system 
took the plaice of Prohih-itioji. 

Tennessee. In 1887 a constitutional amendment, prohibiting the 
manufacture and sale of intoxicating liquors, was defeated at the 
hallotbox hy a large majority. 

Texa^. By virtue of an act passed in 1887, a prohibitory amend- 
ment to the Constitution was submitted to a popular vote. It has 
been demonstrated, beyond a shadow of doubt, that in this case the 
struggle against Prohibition was virtually a fight between the people 
of Texas on the one side, and the National Prohibition Party, sup- 
ported by the prohibitory forces of every State of the Union, on the 
otlier. The result is, therefore, all the more remarkable. Prohibi- 
tion was defeased hy a majority of ahout 90fi00 votes. 

Vermont. The Maine law has been in force in this State since 
1852. While the population of the United States increased 24.57 
per cent, during the last Census decade, the population of Vermont 
decreased 0.02 per cent. According to recent reports of the State 
Agricultural Commission, a large number of farms and vast tracts 
of arable land have been abandoned and may be purchased at 
almost any price. The proportion of liquor-dealers, holding Fed- 
eral licenses, is 1 to 680 ; the number of persons selling liquors 
without such license is much larger, of course. The population of 
Yermont was 332,205 in 1890 ; in the same year there were 543 
paupers in almshouses ; hence, the proportion of almshouse-paupers 
to population is 1 to 611. 

Washington. When the Constitution of this new State was 
submitted (in 1889), a prohibitory clause was proposed, hut not 
adopted. 

West Virginia. By virtue of an act passed in 1887, the people 
voted upon Prohibition and rejected it hy a majority of IfifiOO votes. 

Summary. 

Prohibition is on the statute-books of seven States. Three of these 
States (Yermont, New Hampshire, and South Dakota) have less than 
400,000 inhabitants each; one has less than 200,000 inhabitants. 
In two of these States Prohibition has been tried but for a very 
short time ; in the rest it had the effect of decreasing the population 
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or retarding its growth ; increasing pauperism and crime, and ang- 
menting the evils of intemperance. In all, the proportion of liquor- 
sellers to population — as shown by official statistics — is larger than 
in many States having license-laws. Prohibition has been tried one 
or more times and was finally repealed in seven States. Prohibition 
was defeated by ponderous majorities, at the ballot-box or otherwise, 
in sixteen States. Such is the status of Prohibition ! 




THE CANTEEN-SYSTEM. 



Before permanently introducing the canteen-system, the War 
Department ordered a thorough investigation of the subject, with a 
view to determining whether the proposed innovation would im- 
prove the general discipline of the army and the physical and 
moral condition of the individual soldier. The operations of the 
post-traders were then generally considered as a serious obstacle in 
the way of any improvement ; and it was believed that by substi- 
tuting a co-operative canteen-system, conducted on a rational basis 
for the exclusive benefit of the troops, much good could be accom- 
. plished. Before this investigation was begun, several canteens had 
been established, and worked marvelously well ; hence the investi- 
gator had ample material for comparisons, and could obtain from 
the proper commanding and medical officers such further informa- 
tion as enabled him to draw reliable conclusions. 

According to his instructions, the officer intrusted with this 
work was to report on " the general subject of canteens and the 
use of light wines and beers thereat ; and on the subject of post- 
traders, and which of them can be removed with profit to the 
service." The object of the inquiry \^as stated to be an amelioration 
of the condition of the soldier by rendering his duties less irksome, 
by contributing to his amusements in order to make him better con- 
tented, by restraining the temptation to indulge in stimulants to 
excess, and thus possibly reducing the percentage of desertions. 
From the report of this officer we quote the following extracts, viz.: — 

The purpose of canteens is to supply to the troops, at reasonable 
rates, light wines, malt liquors, plain lunches, and other commodities, 
besides furnishing them the facilities for billiards, ten-pins, domi- 
nos, and other games. Canteens are virtually managed on the 
co-operative principle — i. e., the enlisted men, who are the consumers, 
carry on the business through one or more officers appointed by the 
post commander, and the profits, which are intendea to be moder- 
ate, are ultimately expended for their benefit. 

Founded on similar principles, but controlled by regulations that 
vary according to the peculiar customs of the several countries, 
canteens are now and have been for manv years carried on in the 
barracks of the English, German, and French services. In .the 
British service canteens were formerly let out to so-called canteen 
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tenants, who were civilians, the Government realizing a large 
amount of rent from the transaction. Later, the sale of spirits or 
drinkables stronger than malt liquors was prohibited on complaint 
that such sale had increased drunkenness among the soldiery to an 
alarming extent, the prohibition necessitating the lowering of the 
rent; and more recently — ^that is, within the last twenty years, — the 
old system having been found to be still demoralizing and injurious 
to the soldiers, regimental canteens, managed by a committee of 
officers, have been established and attained marked success, many 
officers of high rank, and even members of the royal family, taking 
an interest in their development and successful conduct. 

In our service a canteen, patterned somewhat after the latest 
English system, was first introduced in the year 1880, at Vancouver 
Barracks, by Colonel Morrow, and with but a short interruption, 
caused by a change of station, has since been maintained at the 

fost occupied by tne headquarters of his regiment, the Twenty-first 
nf antry, to the great advantage of the enlisted men of the command, 
as is attested bv many officers. Upon the departure of the Twenty- 
first Infantry from Vancouver Barracks, the Fourteenth Infantry 
took station there, and some time afterwards started a canteen, 
which, on August 26, 1886, was made the subject of a report by 
the officer in charge. Lieutenant Sladen. 

The late General Sheridan, regarding the canteen at Vancouver 
Barracks, described by Lieutenant Sladen, as an excellent model for 
similar institutions at other posts, suggested the printing in pamphlet 
form and circulation throughout the Army of the report ; but 
although this was not done, publicity was given to it through the 
principal Army paper, the Army and Navy Journal, 

A careful perusal of the mass of papers referred to me, as well 
as of numerous articles that have from time to time appeared in the 
military journals of the country, shows that certain objections to 
the plan of supplanting traders' stores by canteens exisL or are 
thought to exist, and also that there are obstactes and difficulties, 
real or fancied, in the way of a general and successful execution of 
such a plan. As has been intimated, it is believed these difficulties 
are, in the main, brought forward by men averse to the proposed 
innovation from selfish motives, but there is no doubt that others 
have suggested themselves to those who advocate it, or, at least, are 
not unfriendly to it. At any rate, they deserve careful considera- 
tion, and it is believed all of them are included under one of the 
following heads, those stated under the firsi two having exclusive 
reference to recruiting depots : — 

(1) A strong interest in the welfare of the men on the part of the 
officers, as well as implicit faith in the utility of the system, is 
indispensable to the successful working of a canteen. This feeling, 
and what may be called esprit de corps^ does not exist, at least not 
to a sufficient degree, at the depots. 

(2) To make a canteen a success financially and otherwise, an 
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officer should be selected to manage it who not only recognizes its 
value as a reformatory measure, and as an efficient instrumentality 
for the amelioration of the condition of the enlisted men, but who 
is painstaking and willing to supervise its affairs, even to minute 
details. Doubt is expressed whether an officer satisfying these 
<3onditions could be found, and whether, in any case, it would be 
fair to ask a line officer to perform such duties. 

(3) The closing of the stores of traders who are by law authorized 
to supply to the recruits on credit certain necessaries, such as 
toilet articles, not properly furnished by a canteen, would necessitate 
the supplying of these articles from some other source not yet 
determined upon. 

(4) It would not conduce to good morals, and would, therefore, 
be unwise to maintain under the immediate control of the com- 
manding or other officer a place at which beer and wine are sold. 

(5) The billiard-tables, bowling-alley, checker and chess boards, 
furniture, glassware, and utensils of every description needed for 
the original outfit or plant of the canteen would have to be obtained 
by purchase on credit. The responsibility for the debt thus con- 
tracted would have to be fixed beforehand, especially in the cases of 
recruiting depots, as owing to the insignificant sums received from 
the Government by the recruits while there, the financial success of 
the undertaking is not assured. 

(6) Suitable rooms, in which the business of the canteen could be 
■carried on, are lacking at some, if not all, of the posts. 

(7) A canteen and a trader's store at the same post are incompat- 
ible institutions. The unrestrained operations of the former 
necessarily encroach upon the legitimate sphere of the latter. 

(8) Cases are cited where canteens, by concealing the true nature 
of their business or making subterfuges of various kinds, have 
escaped the payment of taxes justly due from them under existing 
law. State or Federal, or both. It is probable such cases will 
<;ontinue to occur. 

(9) The immediate management and the proper supervision of 
the affairs of the canteen entail a certain amount of labor, manual 
or clerical, which must be done by enlisted men and officers. The 
performance of such labor is likely to trench upon the time belong- 
ing to the Government. 

These objections will now be considered in their proper order : — 
(1-2) With respect to the apprehended difficulties set out under 
the first two heads, it is deemed safe to say that while, for reasons 
already hinted at, and possibly for other more creditable reasons, 
officers may at first entertain a feeling of lukewarmness, and perhaps 
even of antagonism, towards the scheme, a demonstration of the 
advantages to the enlisted man that would almost certainly result 
from it, if carried into actual operation, could not fail to effect a 
fipeedy change in the disposition of a majority at least. That an 
officer possessing the requisite qualifications and willing to perform 
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the duty must be given the management of the canteen, is conceded ; 
also, that unless he have the active and cheerful support of the post 
commander, the canteen would be doomed to speedy failure. It is 
submitted, however, that the detail need not be made from officers 
on recruiting service, but that a selection may be made from the 
Army at large. And it is not easy to see why an enterprise 
promising to be productive of such good results to tne soldier should 
not be carried on by an officer of the line. I have several line 
officers in mind who would fill the position most satisfactorily, and 
would be glad, and even proud, to oe assigned to it. 

(3) It has already been shown that toilet and other necessary 
articles now sold to recruits on credit by the traders can, under 
authority of existing law, be supplied to them by the subsistence 
department as well, and that this mode of supply would be greatly 
to the advantage of the recruits. 

(4) As to the moral aspects of the Government permitting its 
officers to carry on an institution supplying intoxicants, however 
light, to enlisted men, it is sufficient to point out that we must take 
the soldier as we find him, and that he is not by any means a perfect 
being, and that among other defective traits, he is apt to nave a 
fondness for strong drink. If now, by offering him the opportunity 
of procuring in moderate quantities comparatively harmless bever- 
ages, such as light wines and beer, we prevent him from indulging 
in or diminish his temptation to indulge in whiskey, brandy, rum, 
and gin, the frequent use of which makes drunkards of men, who 
will deny that a good result has been accomplished ? The purpose 
of the canteen to promote temperance should, however, be distinctly 
and constantly borne in mind ; that it should be within 4he power 
of the commanding officer to impose restrictions upon, and even to 
completely interdict the sale of tne drinkables mentioned ; and they 
should, if practicable, be dispensed, if at all, at a place apart and 
not immediately accessible from the billiard, reading, or recreation 
rooms. 

(5) The cost of a canteen plant at a post accommodating a 
regiment is roughly estimated at a thousand dollars. A portion of 
the requisite amount might be advanced from the post, regimental, 
or company funds ; but it would, perhaps, be better to purchase 
all the necessary articles on credit, to be paid for from future 
profits. Judging from the report of Lieutenant Sladen, it is 
hazarding little to predict that these would be sufficient in six 
months' time to pay off the entire indebtedness, and that in assuming 
the responsibility for it, the officers wishing to establish a post or 
depot canteen would incur no risk whatever. Of course no pressure 
could be brought to bear upon officers to assume such responsibility. 
All the War Department could be expected to do would be to permit, 
not to direct, the establishment of canteens, and to issue regulations 
for their government when established. With regard to recruits, 
it is to be remembered that, whereas formerly they received only a 
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part or frequently none of the pay accruing to them while at the 
depots, they are now paid regularly, tlie same as the other troops, 
no reduction being made there on account of clotliing drawn in 
excess of the allowance, except in cases of such men as are retained 
over six months at depot. 

(6) As to the difficulties suggested under this head, it is unquestion- 
ably true that at a number of our frontier posts, especially at what may 
be called temporary posts, desirable rooms for tlie quarters of a 
canteen cannot be had. On the other hand, there is no doubt that 
when once the advantages of the canteen are understood, rooms of 
some kind, even if they are not at first altogether suitable, will be 
provided in some way, by labor of the troops if necessary. The 
matter may be safely allowed to work itself out gradually, and it is 
confidently expected that should the canteen project commend 
itself to the judgment of the Quartermaster-General, as there is 
little doubt that it will, that officer may be counted upon to aid it 
in every way in the power of his Department. Moreover, it is be- 
lieved that at the more recently built and larger posts sufficient 
accommodations for the purpose of a canteen already exist ; and 
Lieutenant-Colonel O'Beirne, who a few weeks ago inspected the 
recruiting depot at David's Island, reports, in connection with his 
conclusion, that the trader's establishment there is of little or no 
benefit to the command, that a suitable building will become avail- 
able for canteen uses upon completion of a set of quarters now in 
construction and well advanced. 

(7) It is undeniable, and it is affirmed by the advocates as well as 
the opponents of the canteen, that the two establishments, the 
canteen and the trader's store, cannot flourish side by side. Now 
that all needed articles (falling under the description of groceries 
and dry goods) which are not furnished by the Subsistence Depart- 
ment can almost always be conveniently gotten in the stores of a 
neighboring town or village, or in the great Eastern markets through 
the mail, each of the establishments in question has for its main 
purpose the supplying of the means of recreation and amuse- 
ment, and the two will inevitably clash. The store having 
a quasi-legal basis must of necessity be given the monopoly of the 
more lucrative trade or patronage, and this fact has been practically 
recognized in the recent decision of the War Department that the 
sale of wine or beer bv a canteen " trenches upon the vested rights 
of the post-trader." It is, therefore, conceded on all hands that one 
or the other should be discontiiraed. The question as to which of 
the two ought to go is reserved for consideration further on, but 
this is believed to be the proper place to point out that the Secre- 
tary of War has ample power to decide it. The act of July 24, 
1875, upon which the trading establishments depend for their 
legal existence, provides '' that every military post may (not shall) 
have one trader;" and the Attorney-General nas held (15 Opins. 
Att'y Gen'l) that the appointment of a post-trader is a mere license, 
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revocable at the pleasure of tlie Secretary of War, a concurrence 
of the post council and post commander not being required for the 
removal, as it is for the appointment, of the trader. When we 
consider the circumstances under which the law was enacted and 
the obvious object sought to be accomplished by its enactment, 
who can doubt that it not only conveys no imperative command 
to the Secretary of War to appoint a trader where none in his 
opinion is needed, but that it also imposes an obligation upon him 
to remove a person already holding the office whenever the latter's 
continuance therein is detrimental to the public interests ? 

(8) It is now settled by the accepted decision of the Secretary of 
the Treasury that, wherever located, canteens selling cigars and 
malt liquors are liable under the revenue law to the special tax 
imposed therefor, regardless of the source whence such articles 
have been obtained and of the fact that the sale of them is re- 
stricted to enlisted men ; the Secretary adding that " the special- 
tax stamp is not a license, but is merely a receipt for a tax, and its 
possession by a canteen would not indicate that the canteen is a 
tobacco-dealer or liquor-dealer in the ordinary acceptance of these 
words ; nor could it interfere in any manner with the full action of 
the authority of the War Department or its officers over the can- 
teen." It is likewise settlea that the question whether canteens 
making such sales may be taxed or must be licensed under State 
laws depends upon the fact whether jurisdiction over the sites of 
posts at which they are carried on has been ceded to the General 
Government. If such cession has been made, they are ; if it has not 
been made, they are not so taxable. Finally, it is held by the 
Judge-Advocate-General, and the correctness of the opinion has, it 
is believed, been affirmed by the War Department, that regularly 
declared military reservations, within the limits of the Territories, 
remain under tlie jurisdiction of the United States, the Govern- 
ment never having parted with its sovereignty over them, and that 
no tax or license can be exacted from canteens of posts situated on 
such reservations by the county or Territorial authorities. Of the 
one hundred and sixteen garrisoned military posts, the United States 
have the exclusive jurisdiction over ninety-six ; of the remaining 
twenty, where the jurisdiction is in doubt or is admittedly lodged 
in the States within whose limits they lie, ten are quite unim- 
portant. So that, barring the special tax payable to the United 
States, amounting, for the sale of malt liquor, to $20, and of cigars 
to $2.40 per annum, the canteens at most of the posts, and at 
all except a few of those having large garrisons, would be but 
lightly burdened with taxes% It is proper to add that the charge 
that the canteens have in one or two instances sought to evade 
the payment of taxes to which they are justly liable, is not well 
founded. It is certain that they have not done so knowingly, and 
jbhat in future there will be no attempt at such evasion. 

If Congress should hereafter recognize canteens as part of the 
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necessary machinery of military posts and make it the duty of 
officers of tlie Army to conduct them ; in other words, if canteens* 
were made instrumentalities for executing the powers and purposes 
of the Government, it is not doubted that they would then be freed 
from all taxation, Federal and State. In this connection it is 
thought proper to point out that should any Territory be admitted 
as a State into the Union during the present session of Congress, 
future complications and trouble would be avoided if a stipulation 
for the retention by the United States of the dominion and the 
legislative authority over the military reservations lying within the 
limits of such Territory were embodied in the act of admission. 

(9) That the labor involved in the carrying on of the canteen 
must be performed by soldiers and officers is true. As in the 
British service, it may possibly be found convenient and feasible to 
employ retired non-commissioned officers as assistants and account- 
ants, and that these may be assisted by their wives. But if mem- 
bers of garrisons have to do the work, it does not follow that 
the interests of the Government will suffer. One of the proposed 
rules for the government of canteens requires them to be closed 
during drill hours and the canteen attendants to be present at drills. 
The object of keeping on foot in time of peace an army that is in 
a constant state of readiness for active service is thus not interfered 
with. On the contrary, if we credit the testimony of many expe- 
rienced officers, that drunkenness, gambling, and many breaches of 
discipline are materially lessened by the maintenance of a canteen, 
that object is distinctly promoted. 

Although the canteen has at no time been expressly authorized, 
and has only been indirectly countenanced by the War Department, 
it has, nevertheless, attained quite a development at some of the 
comparatively few posts where it has been introduced, as appears 
from the official reports that have been received at this office from 
time to time during the past five years. Be^nning in 1881, a can- 
teen was carried on for some time at Fort Keogh, a large post in 
Montana, with highly satisfactory results, as is attested by Colonel 
"Whistler, the commander, and iJoctor Girard, the surgeon, of the 
post, as well as by General Terry, the department commander, who, 
in a circular published at the time, expressed the hope that " it [the 
canteen] may soon become an established institution in this depart- 
ment." 

At Fort D. A. Russell, Wyo., another large post, a canteen was 
started as early as the year 1885, and though reports of the mode 
in which it is managed have not been received, its successful oper- 
ation may be inferred from the fact that it has been continued 
until the present time. Canteens have likewise been maintained 
for some years at other important stations, such as Fort Clark, Tex., 
Fort Grant, Ariz., Port Yates, Dak., Fort Robinson, Neb.; but de- 
tailed information respecting them is lacking, as it is also in the 
case of the canteen at Fort Laramie, Wyo., except that on the 7th 
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November last the latter had on hand stock worth $1,400 [cost 
price], which represents " the profits of the business of the canteen 
since it was established, and belongs to the several companies of the 
post." In November, 1886, a canteen was established at Fort 
Elliott, Tex., the commanding officer reporting on December 3d, 
following, that while it had been in operation too short a time to 
enable him to judge of its influence, tnere " is no doubt it adds 
greatly to the comfort, pleasure, and contentment of the men. 
* * * It supplies the cavalry with polo mallets and balls,' and 
all with the foot-ball, base-ball, and lawn tennis." * * * It 
gives the soldier " without charge, the opportunity of playing any 
active game he chooses (except billiards, for which 5 cents a game 
is charged), and in the evening a comfortable, well-lighted room, 
where he can sit, smoke, read, and write letters." 

At Fort Sidney, Neb., already referred to as the post commanded 
by Colonel Morrow, who was the first to adopt the modern English 
canteen system for his command, the canteen seems to be a pros- 
perous institution, accomplishing good results, judging from the 
report of Colonel Morrow, from which the following passages are 
extracted : — 

"The present garrison arrived in Sidney on the 2d day of July, 1884. There 
was no place of amusement or recreation at the post, and the resorts of these pur- 
poses were sought in the town of Sidney. It was soon found that there was a good 
deal of demoralization among certain members of the command. Complaints for 
over-indulgence in drink and neglect of duty in consequence thereof were numerous. 
These increased to such an extent that in the five and a half months between the 
arrival of the command at Sidney and the establishment of the amusement-room — 
namely, between July 1 and December 15, — there had been 193 confinements in the 
guard-house. * * * An investigation led to the conclusion that the causes 
of our troubles had their origin in the town of Sidney. An effort was made to find 
in the garrison rooms which could be used by officers and men as places of resort 
for amusement and recreation, and on the 15th day of December the present * Nez 
Perce Hall,* as the amusement-room of the post is called, was established. In these 
rooms were placed billiard-tables, chess-boards, checkers, cards, dominoes, back- 
gammon, and other games, and in addition, as a further inducement for members 
of the garrison to frequent the rooms, sandwiches and coffee were provided. Sub- 
sequently the sale of beer was permitted. The proceeds arising from billiard- 
tables and the sale of lunches and beer were applied to furnishing the Tooms, 
replenishing stores, paying attendants, etc. These rooms are in charge of a com- 
missioned officer. Nothing stronger than beer is allowed to be kept or sold in them, 
and gaming for money or other things of value is prohibited in orders. These 
rooms are not open on Sundays. * * * What was the effect of the opening 
of the amusement-room on the discipline of the command ? I have already stated 
that in the five and a half months inmiediately preceding the opening of these rooms 
193 confinements had taken place' in the post. In the five and a half months im- 
mediately following the opening of these rooms there were but 73 confinements, a 
faUing off of 62 per cent." 

Colonel Morrow, while explicit as to the effect of the canteen 
upon the behavior and discipline of the men at his post, is silent 
respecting its bearing npon the vital question of desertion. Upon 
the supposition that the number of desertions from the command 
affords a good index of the contentment of the men, tlie records of 
Fort Sidney have been examined and it is found that the average 
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^annual percentage of desertions from the garrison of that post, 
which was 20.40 for the four years preceding the canteen's establish- 
ment, fell to 8.64 in the four years following its introduction there. 

The fullest information regarding the working of a canteen 
is, as has been already mentioned, to be found in the report 
•of Lieutenant Sladen upon the canteen of the Fourteenth 
Infantry, at Fort Vancouver, Wash. There, with an average 
strength of 7 companies, the total receipts, in the 7 months ending 
August 1, 1886, including $500 from credit sales, were $5,499.58, 
of which $4,740.40 represents the first cost of stores sold and of 
services rendered the canteen. Of the remainder ($750.18^, which 
may be regarded as the profits from articles sold at but little above 
cost, the sum of $755.74 was applied to the purchase of two billiard- 
tables and other property not of a perishable character, leaving a 
balance of $3.44 on hand. Lieutenant Sladen says the "desire is to 
make it a club-room for enlisted men, solely for their comfort and 
benefit, and that they shall be made to feel that they have an owner- 
ship in its property and a voice in its management. The best 
indication of its necessity is shown in the favor it has met with. 
Its abolition would be keenly felt. No excess in drinking (that is, 
beer and light wine) is allowed. If a man displays a disposition to 
drink to excess, further sale is refused him. Noisy and boisterous 
-conduct is forbidden and restrained. Not one single case of drunk- 
enness has be«|^reported in the canteen." 

In forwarding this report Colonel De Russy, the commanding 
oflicer says: — 

"The canteen was started because of tlie exorbitant prices charged, and want 
of proper places of amusement for enlisted men. In it, amusements of various kinds 
are furnished, and of a nature that men can find diversion without expense. This 
keeps men in the garrison and prevents much of the drunkenness that always results 
from their lounging about bar-rooms. Much less of this now exists than formerly. 
About a year ago it became known that, although every facility was given men to 
purchase from the commissary, many were unable to do so a short time after pay- 
-day. The want of funds compelled them to go where credit could be obtained, 
even though the price charged was very great. This is provided for by credit dur^ 
ing non-pay-day month. The working of the canteen has been examined into by 
both officers and men from other posts, and as far as heard from has met with their 
unquaUfied approval. In every respect it appears to me that good has come, with no 
resulting harm. It meets with my heartiest commendation, and I only hope that 
the success it has met with heretofore may continue." 

Other testimony to the great value of the canteen may be found 
in a communication dated on the 4th instant, and the fact that it 
was written only a day or two before his death from lingering dis- 
ease, by an oflicer familiar from life-long service with each of the 
two systems of which he speaks, gives it additional interest and 
weight. In referring to the post chaplain's report that " while it is 
possible the post-trader (at Fort Supply, I. T.) permits nothing 
stronger than wine and beer to be sold m his establishment, the fact 
remains that men are made drunk by what they buy there," this 
officer, the late Colonel La Motte, who commanded the post. 
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expressed the opinion, while exonerating the trader from the im- 
putation that he sells spirits under the name of or disguised as beer 
or light wine, that there would be less drunkenness " if beer and 
light wine were allowed to be sold in the canteens (which are under 
the control of the company and troop commanders, who enforce 
good order and sobriety), rather than that these articles should be 
sold by post-traders, whose sole object is to make money out of the 
soldiers. Liquor is sold in spite of all the precautions taken and 
utmost vigilance exerted." 

In an indorsement dated November 14, 1888, upon a request of 
his company commander, for the exemption of the canteen at Fort 
Omaha from the operation of a recent War Department circular 
forbidding the sale of wine and beer by canteens, as being an in- 
fringement upon the trader's rights. Colonel Wheaton, tne com- 
manding officer, says " the post canteen, since its institution, in 
August, 1887, has been a boon to the soldiers, not only in supplying 
them with amusement and recreation and in greatly improving 
their morals, but in keeping them out of the low bar-rooms adja- 
cent to the post, which they formerly frequented, and which are 
now closed for lack of patronage," adding that " the canteen has- 
reduced desertion and in all respects been so beneficial to the troop? 
that, in the interest of good order, good morals, and good discipline,. 
I dread seeing a return to the old system." And the department 
commander. General Brooke, who, being on the spot, has oppor-^ 
tunities for personal observation, adds that he has noted the closing 
of the dram-shops on the outskirts of the reservation, as described 
by Colonel Wheaton, and "also the other benefits described of a 
post canteen, not only at this but at other posts in this department." 
Concerning the sale of beer and light wine at a post canteen. Gen- 
eral Brooke says : " It has this advantage over the sale of the same 
by a post-trader — namely, that the men will patronize their own 
canteen, but where opportunity offers, will go to a neighboring 
village or town in preference to the post-trader, being thus thrown 
in the way of temptation." 

Among the communications called forth by the recent War De- 
partment circular just referred to, the most important and interest- 
ing, perhaps, is one that originated at Vancouver Barracks, and 
bears the indorsement of Colonel Anderson, Generals Gibbons and 
Miles, the post, department, and division commanders, respectively, 
all speaking from personal knowledge and observation, xhese in- 
dorsements are so pertinent to the subject in hand that they are 
here quoted in full. 

Colonel Anderson's indorsement is as follows : — 

** Upon the receipt of Circular No. 9 yesterday, the sale of beer at the canteen 
was at once prohibited. No other alcoholic drinks had ever been sold. This is a 
regimental canteen, in which we have $2,500 invested, for the exclusive benefit of 
the men of the regiment. The enforcement of this order necessitates closing it, as 
running it as a coffee-house and lunch-counter would be a loss, which is made up- 
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by the sale of beer. I have found the canteen a great improvement on the post- 
trading system. 1 respectfully deprecate the distinction made in favor of post-traders 
as against canteens, in which the enlisted men are solely interested and get the 
entire benefit. While there can be no question as to the legality of orders prohibit- 
ing the sale of alcoholic beverages, I would, with all deference, ask a reconsider- 
ation as to their expediency. There is nothing in the contract of enlistment, or in 
the Articles of War, that leads a man intending to enlist in the Army to suppose 
that his right to drink in moderation will be interfered with. But the best that 
can be said in favor of the canteen-system is that it is absolutely under military 
control." 

The communication is forwarded by General Gibbons with the 
following remarks : — 

* * The post of Vancouver Barracks lies close along-side the town of Vancouver, 
the street next to the post being lined with saloons, to which the soldiers of the gar- 
rison resorted for liquors. The establishment of the canteen inside the garrison 
gave the enlisted men a home-like and convenient resort, where they could read, 
play cards and billiards, get lunches, and drink their beer comfortably and moder- 
ately, and at a profit to themselves. A marked improvement in the discipline of 
the garrison resulted. There being no trader at the post, there is no infringement 
of the*rights referred to in Circular No. 9. Most post-traderships are now little 
better than beer saloons, the immense profits of which go into the trader's pocket. 
In the case of the canteen, the soldiers themselves get these profits. An applica- 
tion to the post of Vancouver Barracks of the prohibition contained in Circular No. 
9 will result in the loss of Ihese profits to the soldiers, an increase of dissipation, 
and a decrease in discipline, and 1 respectfully recommend that for the best in- 
terests of the service the circular referred to be construed as not applied to this 
post." 

In submitting the paper to the Adjutant-General, General Miles 
remarks : — 

** There has not been a post- trader at Vancouver Barracks for ten years, and 
although it is one of the largest posts in the country, it is one of the best disciplined 
and most orderly. The post canteen and gminasium are excellent substitutes for 
the ordinary post-traders' establishments. Beer and light wines are not regarded 
as alcoholic liquors, and should not, in my opinion, be so classed, and I indorse the 
recommendation of Colonel Anderson and General Gibbon, and recommend that the 
prohibition contained in Circular No. 9, current series, Adjutant-General's Office, 
be regarded as not applying to the post of Vancouver Barracks." 

Before closing the account of the working and results of can- 
teens, derived from official sources, it is proper to mention that the 
two Major-Generals (Howard and Crook), who have held commands 
embracing posts at which canteens, other than companv canteens, 
have been kept, are on record as favoring these institutions, as are 
also many regimental commanders and other officers of high rank 
and large experience. 

The loregoing sketch of the origin, development, and character- 
istics of the two systems under consideration enables us to reach 
the following conclusion in respect to each of them : — 

(1) The sutler's or trader's store, the outgrowth of a period of 
army isolation, now nearly passed away, has, despite legislative 
action looking to its abolition as a purveying establishment to the 
troops, maintained its hold on the body military, conferring little 
benefit upon and doing much to impoverish and debauch the mem- 
bers thereof. It has become a mere parasite that should be unhesi- 
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tatingly removed, root and branch, wherever it can be done with 
advantage to the service and without manifest injustice to the 
present owner. 

(2) At posts without traders' stores, the canteen, as the co-oper- 
ative store of the command, when managed by a reliable canteen 
steward and one or more detailed assistants of approved character, 
and working under the supervision qf a board of oflScers and a care- 
fully devised system of checks, can be made an efficient instrument 
for good. Its purpose is, or should be, to supply the enlisted men 
at moderate prices with plain lunches, light wine, beer and other 
articles, to the absolute exclusion of spirits or strong intoxicants ; 
to provide a library or a room in which they may read or write, 
besides furnishing them, whenever practicable, with the facilities 
for engaging in gymnastic exercises and manly sports. The sale of 
beer and wine may be restricted or interdicted at the discretion of 
the commanding officer, and is to be authorized only as a m^ns of 
preventing excesses outside, and to promote temperance. The 
practice commonly known as "treating" must not be tolerated, 
and gambling or playing for money is to be strictly prohibited. 
Credit to an extent not exceeding one-fourth of a soldier's pay may 
be given when deemed advisable by the commanding officer, but 
not until at least half the period intervening between two succeed- 
ing pay-days has elapsed, and defaulters shall not be punishable 
otlierwise than by being denied the privilege of the canteen. The 
canteen accounts, in concise form, showing the several items of ex- 
penditures and the profits, are to be exposed in one of the rooms of 
the canteen, and should be made to cover short periods only, in 
order that their accuracy and justice may be readily tested by any 
one interested. The profits are ultimately to revert to the full 
benefit of the consumers. Canteens conducted on the above out- 
lined plan and principles, will improve the mental, moral, and physi- 
cal condition or the average soldier, make him better satisfied with 
his lot, remove much of the temptation to desert, and enhance his 
value to the Government. It is not doubted, that when once gener- 
ally established and in full operation they will become for our army 
what Mr. Archibald Forbes, in an article recently published in the 
Nineteenth Century^ says they have proved to be in the British 
service, " the most important boon to the soldier of modern times." 

Based upon these conclusions, the following recommendations are 
submitted for consideration : — 

(1) The traders at the recruiting depots at David's Island and 
Columbus Barracks have for many years past enjoyed the monopoly 
of a lucrative business, and the amount of their investment in build- 
ing and merchandise is believed to be inconsiderable. They ought 
to be removed, to take effect, say, February 1 next. The conditions 
for the successful operation of canteens at these posts are thought 
to be exceptionally favorable, especially at David's Island. Prompt 
measures should, therefore, be taken to establish one at each place 
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bj the date named. Eventually the depot canteens may serve as 
models for canteens at other posts. The trader at the recruiting 
d^ot at Jefferson Barracks has held his appointment for less than 
four years, and no recommendation is made in his case, pending 
the receipt of further information respecting his establishment. 

(2) The appointment or license of the trader of every post situ- 
ated within ten miles of a railway station, village, or town, who has 
held his position for four years or longer, should be revoked, unless 
it appears from the report of the commander of the division em- 
bracing such post that, for reasons to be explained, it would be im- 
practicable to establish a canteen thereat. Whenever such report 
is favorable to the establishment of a canteen at a post, the revoca- 
tion should take effect at a date (to be stated in the report) suffi- 
ciently remote to give the trader a reasonable chance to dispose of 
his stock. Buildings erected or owned by him on a military reser- 
vation may be removed at any time. A list showing the names and 
posts of the traders removable under this head is herewith inclosed. 

(3) New licenses should not be issued except for trading estab- 
lishments at posts at least ten miles distant from a railway station, 
village, or town, and then only upon the division commander's 
representation of the continued necessity of such establishment. 

(4) The establishment of canteens at all posts at which there are 
no traders should be encouraged, and rules for the government of 
post canteens should be adopted and promulgated by the War 
Department. K project of a general order announcing a set of rules 
will be submitted at an early day. 

(5) The sale of light wines and beer oy canteens at posts without 
traders should be permitted, subject to the restrictions hereinbefore 
mentioned. 

This exceedingly favorable report led to the approval of the can- 
teen-system by the Secretary of War, and the promulgation of 
General Orders No. 10, authorizing the establishment of canteens 
and prescribing rules and regulations for the government of the 
same. Paragraph 2 of the rules provides as follows : " The sale or 
use of ardent spirits in canteens is strictly prohibited; but the 
commanding officer is authorized to permit wines and beer to be 
sold therein by the drink, on week-days, and in a room used for no 
other purpose, whenever he is satisfied that the giving to the men 
the opportunity of obtaining such beverages within post limits has 
the effect of preventing them from resorting for strong intoxicants 
to places without such limits, and tends to promote temperance and 
discipline among them." 

As to the immediate results of this order we cannot do better 
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than to quote tlie following from Adjutant-General Kelton's- 
reports, viz.: — 

Although the foregoing orders directing the establishment of 
canteens were issued on the 1st of February, it was not practicable 
at the majority of the posts to put them at once into operation. To 
secure the necessary buildings and fit them up for occupancy ; to- 
ascertain the best means of securing supplies ; to select officers and 
men best fitted to supervise and operate them, in some instances to 
send trained officers from a distance to supervise their establish- 
ment ; all these preliminary details have consumed much of th^ 
year that has lapsed since the issuing of the order. It was not, in 
fact, until the last quarter of 1889 that any considerable number of 
the posts were able to report that the orders of February 1 were 
fairly in operation. On tiie 1st of February, 1890, of the one hun- 
dred and ten garrison posts in the Army, fifty-seven had canteens 
in active operation. At ten others, measures were being taken to 
introduce them, and of the remainder, many were in a status of 
probable abandonment, or deficient in the necessary buildings ; or 
there was some local reason why their estg,blishment is not practi- 
cable at this time. While the returns for the last quarter of 1889* 
are not all in, enough have been received to warrant the statement 
that fully $150,000 has been spent by the soldiers of the Army at 
their post canteens during the period of their maintenance, of 
which amount some $25,000 has been returned to their companies 
in the form of dividends for the improvement of their table-fare ; 
for their social enjoyment and improvement. This, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that the quarter was one in which most of the canteens 
were obliged to pay for their stock and fixtures out of their profits. 
A few examples will illustrate the financial results of the experiment. 

At Boise Barracks, a two-company post, the receipts for the first 
seven weeks were $611.25, tlie expenditures $458.67, leaving 
$152.98 to be distributed among the companies of the garrison. 
At Fort Wadsworth, with 120 men, the division of profits for the 
first four months was $279, or an average of $25 a month to each 
battery. At Fort Maginnis the profits of the first month were 
$390 over and above the expenses of organization. At Fort Lewis 
the profits for the first fifty days amounted to $263.55. At Camp 
Pilot Butte, a two-company post, where a canteen has been in oper- 
ation for nearly two years, and where the total receipts during that 
period have exceeded $18,000, the latest report shows that up to 
June 30. mso, $2,193.15 had been distributed as dividends, while 
the oaiance ot assets over liabilities was $1,762.43. At the larger 
posts the financial showing is in proportion to their strength. Thus 
at Vancouver Barracks the receipts of the canteen for the first 
four and a half months of its operation were $4,061.65, and the 
expenses $3,199.67, a profit of $861.98. At Fort D. A. Russell 
the sales from March 1 to June 30 were $8,978.37, with net profits 
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of $2,307.44, wliicli was divided among the eoinpanies. At Fort 
Douglass the profits for the first two months were $1,86S.30- In 
citing these posts no attempt has been made to select those with 
the best showing ; they are taken at haphazard from the quarterly 
reports, and npon comparison with the accompanying tabnlar state- 
ment of the financial operations of snch of the posts as nave reported, 
they will be found to be a fair and impartial selection ; nothing 
more than that. 

It is not to be understood from the introduction of the foregoing 
statistics that the canteen is intended to be a money-making vent- 
ure, though perhaps in the natural tendency of the managers, both 
officers and men, to make the best possible financial showing, may 
lie one of the perils of the system. Yet, when it is considered that 
the balance of profits is practically returned to the men themselves^ 
and that they are quick to observe that a dollar goes farther at the 
canteen than at the trader's store or in town, this desire for moder- 
ate profits may, upon the whole, be regarded as encouraging- But, 
lias the canteen system proved of any real benefit to the soldiers * 
Has it improved the discipline, increased the morale^ rendered the 
soldiers more contented with their lot ? Has it, as yet, reduced the 
percentage of desertions ? These are the questions that naturally 
grow out of BO radical a change in Army administration as the can- 
teen-system, and as these objects were more particularly had in 
view in the introduction of the canteen, their determination is of 
higher consequence than that of realizing immediate profits. 

Before answering these questions, it is proper to quote the fol- 
lowing description of the post canteen now in operation at Fort 
Meade, S. Dak., as an illustration of the character of these estab- 
lishments in general : — 

" The bnilding is one story higli, and, in addition to school-rooms, libniy, etc., 
not directly under the control of the officer in charge of the canteen, consists of one 
large Innch room and general store, bar-room, bUliard-haU, and reading-room, store- 
room, kitchen, office, and dormitory for nse of the attendants. A large detached 
nndergroond beer- vault and root-house has accommodation for a full carload of beer, 
in addition to a winter's supply of apples and other vegetables. K& a part of the 
canteen, too, there is a good-sized stage at the end of the post-hall. This is suita- 
bly provided with drop-curtain and scenery bought on three months' time. An 
enlisted men*s dramatic association is endeavoiing to pay for this, with fair hopes 
of success. If its efforts are not successful, it is the intention to have the debt 
paid at maturity by the canteen. Arrangements have been made with the manager 
of the opera-house in Dead wood by which all theatrical troops playing in that city 
will give at least one performance on this stage. Funds derived from use of hall for 
such purposes will be devoted to paying for scenerj'. 

** There are also two rooms reserved for use of the officers. These rooms are 
famished and maintained at the expense of the canteen, and all profits arising from 
sales therein will be for the benefit of the canteen. The same articles, and no 
others, will be sold here that are sijid to the enlisted men. No ardent spirits will l)e 
permitted to be introduced here. Police and maintenance of order in these rooms 
will be in the hands of the officer in charge of the canteen. These rooms will be 
open on or about January 1, 1890. 

** The canteen found itself very fortunately situated in one respect — ^viz., in being 
able to at once make use of the permanent stock of the Eightli Cavalry Canteen men- 
tioned above. Regimental canteens being no longer permissible under the regula. 
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tions, tbe latter institution had to give way, and liad its entire permanent stock for 
disposal. All this stock was immediately turned over and has been in constant 
use since. Subsequently, it was appraised by a board of officers at $2,200, and 
bought at that price. The means for fumisMng the billiard-rooms were at once 
available ; and in that of the men, two billiard-tables and one pool-table, and in 
that of the officers, one billiard-table, were put up. These tables, together with 
the games and other means of amusement comprised in this property, have been 
the source of much amusement and pleasure to the enlisted men, who make a fre- 
quent and a constantly increasing use of them. By means, also, of this property the 
canteen came into possession of all the tools, utensils, etc. , necessary to a large 
lunch and bar business. 

** The salable stock was bought on credit. Drummers and business men, upon 
looking thoroughly into the proposed business, did not hesitate to give ample 
credit. The stability of such a business, with slight expenses and no losses to be 
apprehended from bad debts, was apparent at a glance, and the canteen soon had 
drunmiers vying with one another for its trade. The canteen was opened for trade 
on the pay-day following the October muster, and since that day has been in suc- 
cessful operation. During November, credit was given the men to the amount of 
$834.40, and it was all promptly repaid on the next pay-day in December, not one 
cent being lost by defaulters." 

Has the introduction of the canteen-system improved the disci- 
pline of the troops among whom it has been tried? On this point 
the unanimity oi opinion, as gathered from the reports, is as remark- 
able as it is gratifying. The commanding officer at Fort Porter, 






near Buffalo, N. Y., remarks : 

"Tbe canteen has certainly, at this writing, had no bad effect on the behavior of 
the men; on the contrary, whether from the influence of the canteen or not, I am 
not now prepared to say, the last payment of the troops here was followed by a less 
number of offenses against discipline than I have known to follow at pay-day in 
many years." 

A similar statement comes from Fort Snelling, near St. Paul, 
Minn., one of tlie largest posts in the Army ; — 

"For three months prior to the opening of the canteen [says the post commander] 
sixty-three men were confined ; for the three months suusequent, forty -three men 
were confined ; during both of these periods the command averaged three hundred 
men. In other words, for the three months previous to the opening of the canteen, 
21 per cent, of the command was confined, and for the three months subsequent, 
14 per cent, was confined, showing a decrease of 33^ per cent, for the latter period 
as against the former. " 

From Mount Vernon Barracks, Ala.: — 

**In my opinion, the canteen tends to improve the discipline of the command, in 
that it keeps the men within the garrison, and reduces the number of cases of 
drunkenness and trials by courts-martial.'^ 

From Fort Keogh : — 

** The influence of the canteen upon the welfare of the command is very marked. 
Notwithstanding it has been in operation so short a time, not half the number of 
men were confined or tried by court-martial after the payment in this month as 
were after the previous monthly payment." 

From Fort Sidney, Neb.: — 

*' The canteen has now become an established institution in the U. S. Army, and 
its merits are so many and so great that I think it altogether improbable it wiU 
ever be disturbed. It may be improved upon, but will never be dispensed with. 
After ten years' continuous careful observation of the effect of a canteen upon the 
well-being and general morale of commands, I am prepared to say that when prop- 
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erly conducted it is a ben^ /ficent institution at a military post. It allays discon- 
tents, is a great source of e x>uom7 to the enlisted men, keeps those in the garrisons 
who would otherwise lind their social enjoyments beyond its limits, enables men to 
preserve their self-respect by keeping them from public drinking-places and other 
questionable resorts, reduces the uise of strong intoxicants to a minimum, affords 
orderly, clean, and well-lighted rooms in which the men can enjoy themselves with 
games and innocent amusements without being brought in contact with the reckless 
and disorderly elements of civil society, and promotes sociability and good manners 
among the men of different organizations. It has been observed in this command 
that larger amounts of money are deposited with paymasters when the canteen is in 
successful operation tlian at any other time. It is a fact, which has been noticed 
by merchants, that soldiers in garrisons where there are well-conducted canteens 
expend more money in articles of dress and comfort than do soldiers at garrisons 
not similarly situated." 

In forwarding the report of the canteen officer at Fort Cufiter, 
Mont., the post commander remarks : — 

** The report shows a very favorable condition of the canteen, and it is probably 
one of the best canteens in the Army. It has greatly improved the discipline of 
this command, as shown by the post records, and at posts where I have observed 
the operations of canteens, in contradistinction to the post-trader's establishment, it 
has decreased drunkenness more than 50 per cent. There is very rarely now a case 
of drunkenness that can be traced to the canteen. This canteen has given great 
satisfaction to the officers and enlisted men of the post, and through its instrumen- 
tality all persons, whether enlisted men or officers, have been enabled to live with a 
greater degree of comfort and less expense than formerly." 

From Fort Bidwell, Gal. :— 

* ' The canteen has been a success in every particular. This isolated post is situated 
near a small town where only the poorest kind of whiskey can be bought. The 
canteen has removed the temptations of town by providing the men comforts as 
well as light beverages. It has done much for the discipline of the post and the 
contentment of the enlisted men." 

From Fort Maginnis, Mont. : — 

" The canteen has now been in operation one month. The or^nization and man- 
agement of it was more or less experimental, as none of the officers had had any 
experience with one. The result, however, of the past month's experience has been 
beneficial and satisfactory beyond what any of us had expected. The men, with 
taps at 11 p.m., can now gratify any desire they may have for amusement in the 
canteen, and for reading or studying in the library near by, something that has 
been heretofore next to impossible, thus supplying a want which applies perhaps 
more to this post, from its isolated location, than any other in the department. 

** It is my opinion that the effect of establishing canteens at military posts will 
be beneficial in every way ; it induces men to stay at home ; it provides a place 
where men can go and mingle with men of other companies, adding greatly to the 
sociability amongst them, thus lessening any troop or company animosities if such 
exist; and, furthermore, it is -a noticeable feature that the older soldiers and the 
better and steadier men of the garrison so thoroughly appreciate the advantages of 
the canteen that they are ready to suppress any of the more reckless who might be 
inclined to create a disturbance in the canteen or anything approaching to it, and 
nothing has occurred therein making it necessary to cause an arrest. I attribute 
this mainly to the influence of the better men who are there greatly in the majority 
and who will not permit of anything that would give the canteen a bad name. 

**To look in upon the canteen during an evening and there see the men so 
thoroughly enjoying themselves, seated around the tables discussing all kinds of 
subjects, playing games, and withal as quiet and orderly a lot of men as could be 
found in any club-room in civil life, is, convincing proof to any one that the canteen 
is a fixture, and has come to stay." 
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From Fort Kandall, Dak. : — 

*' The result of the canteen system* as regards its effects on the behavior of the 
unlisted men immediately after their payment, is very perceptible* Besides giving 
them comforts, which they have never had before, the wholesome constraints which 
Are so easily effected by the canteen is a strong aid in the discipline of the post." 

From Fort Lewis, Col. : — 

'^I have observed very little drankenness since the opening of the canteen, and 
believe that, as a rule, the men are inclined to behave themselves better than under 
the old post- trader's system." 

A prominent officer writes :— 

^*As to the effects of the canteen upon the discipline of this post, I cannot better 
characterize it than by saying that a few days ago 1 was informed, by way of a joke, 
doubtless, that I was to be indicted because I kept the men from town. " 

The commanding officer at Fort Mackinack, Mich., reports after 
but six weeks' trial : — 

•* The canteen has prcjven the greatest conservator of discipline I have ever 
£een. " 

The commanding officer at Fort Wadsworth, says : — 

"As an improver of discipline there is no doubt that it is an important factor." 

Major Henry, of the Ninth Cavalry, an officer of wide experience, 
writes : — 

** I look upon the canteen system as the best disciplinary system we have; it is a 
•co-operative club, and brings general satisfaction." 

From Fort Douglass : — 

** I can see its advantages in the conduct of the soldiers, especially after pay-day, 
And I think in the lessening of the desertions. The success of the canteen is beyond 
the hopes of the most sanguine. The system, while undeveloped, has passed the 
experimental stage. The trading establishment is forever a thing of the past, and 
I doubt if there has ever been authorized a system which has produced so much 
scandal, corruption, and demoralization." 

From Fort D. A. Kussell : — 

*' The system is heartily appreciated here by all the officers, and they boast of its 
advantages." 

From Fort Abraham Lincoln : — 

* * The canteen system tends not only to the comfort and pleasure of the men, but 
prevents dissipation. The morale of this command has improved ; the men appear 
more contented with their surroundings, and but few apply to leave the post on 
passes. " 

The commanding officer at Madison Bai^racks, Colonel Kichard I. 
Dodge, Eleventh Infantry, an officer of large experience, who has 
commanded some twenty posts, reports as follows : — 

'* In my opinion, no step has been taken for the improvement of the moral, social, 
and intellectual condition of the enlisted men more efficacious than the establish- 
ment of the canteen. With pride, I am able to say that in discipline and general 
good conduct, I have a command superior to any I have ever seen in the Army. As 
my general rules and mode of command have not changed, as this post differs from 
others only in being surrounded with even more numerous grog-shops and other 
temptations, I can attribute the very marked improvement only to the very wonder- 
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fill influence of the canteen. I liope that this powerful influence may be extended 
to the whole Army, and that posts now controllcKl by the political, social, or moneyed 
power of post- traders may soon enjoy the benefits accorded to my command." 

From Camp Sheridan, Wyo. : — 

"While the character of my troops is such that it gives me very little trouble at 
.any time, I notice that while before the establishment of the canteen, passes for 
the neighboring town of Gardener were frequent, they have, since its establishment, 
^dom been asked for. The men seem satisfied to remain on the post. The guard- 
house is empty. Since the establishment, November 1, there has been but one case 
of drunkenness traceable to the canteen. The troop canteen is a very rude affair, 
built of logs by the labor of the men, and has not the furniture, etc., which would 
be supplied if this station was understood to be of a permanent character; but such 
as it is, it is certainly a great comfort and adds much to the contentment of the men." 

In his annual report for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1891, the 
Surgeon-General of the Army makes the following statement in 
regard to canteens : — 

Little is said in the sanitary reports concerning the habits of the 
men. More may be learned from a study of the prevalence of alco- 
holism and venereal diseases in the Army and at the various military 
stations than from the special reports of medical ofticers. One thing 
is certain, that drunkenness is on the decrease among our troops. 
The average annual rate per thousand of strength during the decade 
1879-'88 was, among the white men, 62.22; during 1889 it was 
45.64 ; and during 1890, 44.45. The colored soldier is seldom on 
sick report from tliis cause ; his average annual rate during the de- 
cade was 4.42, the rate of last year was 2.07, and of the present 
year 5.59. 

Every medical oiScer who refers to the canteen system approves 
of it with the exception of Capt. R. P. Ball, temporarily in charge 
at Fort Eiley, Kan.: — 

" The post surgeon is yet skeptical as to the sanitary value of the canteen. He has 
treated more cases of alcoholism and has sewed up more cut heads in a given time 
since its establishment than previous, and this does not argue in its favor. He is 
unable to see how giving the soldier double the quantity of Ixeer for the same money 
can conduce to his sobriety and efficiency." 

Capt. Ball's remarks would have more value as against the canteen 
if Fort Kiley was a post with a reputation for alcoholism ; but, as a 
matter of fact, it had just six cases of drunkenness during the year 
in its garrison of 649 men, or an admission-rate of 9.35 per 1,000 as 
compared with the average rate of the Army, 40.73. Onlv 13 posts 
had a better record in this respect, and 108 had a worse. These facts 
appear to argue in favor of the canteen, notwithstanding the views 
of Capt. Ball. 

On the other hand, there are many such reports as the following : — 
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Fort Wing ate, N. Mex. — Mc0. P. J. A. Cleary: " The habits of the men are 
generally clean and soldierly. Since the post-trader was prohibited selling light 
wines and beer intemperance has markedly increased." 

AiiCATRAZ Island, Cal. — Copt, W.D.Dietz: "The canteen recently established 
is an appreciated innovation which will render the enlisted men more contented 
vnih the monotonous life at this rather circumscribed and lonely station." 

Fort Bennett, S. Dak. — Acting Assistant Surgeon J. B. Ferguson: *' The canteen- 
system at this post, with the authorized sale of beer, has been a success. There has 
been no drunkenness from it, and 1 believe it makes the men mere contented." 

Fort Bupord, N. Dak. — Maj. Valery Hava/rd: '* There were four cases of alco- 
holism and four of venereal disease under treatment during the same month, the 
greatest number of both classes of cases recorded in any month this year. This 
sudden increase denotes a deterioration of habits, due, in my opinion, to the exclusion 
of all alcoholic drinks from the canteen. " 

Fort Huachuca, Ariz. — Maj, J. H. Paizki: * ' The canteen has a beneficial effect 
upon the habits and contentment of the men.'^ 

Fort Lea/oenworth, Kan. — Maj, A. A. WoodhvU: * 'It is worth remarking tJiat there 
Jiave been more cases of alcoholism {never very common here) under treatment within, 
tlie past six weeks than for a long time before. Whether this has m^ore than an inci- 
dental relation with t/ie stoppage of the sale of beer in the canteen I cannot telV 
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Fort Niagara, N. Y. — Maj, A, C. Girard: "A remarkable change has taken 
place in the habits of the men as to sobriety since the establishment of the canteen. 
Signs of intoxication are rarely to be seen, and the guard-house is without 
occupants. " 

Camp Poplar River, Mont. — Lieut. J. D. Poindexter: "I am of the opinion 
that in this respect the influence of the canteen has been for good." 

Fort Washakie, Wyo. — Ideut. Charles T. Mason: " Though it would be difficult 
to show any direct effects of the canteen upon the health of the command, yet I 
am convinced that indirectly its influence has been favorable by giving the soldiers 
a place where they can meet socially and without unnecessary restraint, where they 
can obtain light refreshments when fatigued, and by keeping them from other 
objectionable places. 1 believe their habits and health are both improved by the 
existence of the canteen. " 

To determine the influence of the canteen on the habits of the 
men, so far as the statistics of alcoholism would show it, the medical 
records of our military stations for the years 1889-90, as given in 
Table xvii., and 1891 up to June 30, were examined. Little value 
is to be attached to the record of a single post, as the canteen-system 
may there be modified by more powerful local conditions, as in 
Kansas, according to Maj. WoodhuU, by Prohibition ; but the 
aggregates of the Army might be expected to give testimony of 
some value. These aggregates appear to sustain the views of our 
medical officers, who express themselves as in favor of the system. 
They show that the canteen has relieved our military posts of one- 
third of the cases of alcoholism that formerly tended to the demoral- 
ization of the individual, infractions of discipline, assaults, miuries, 
and death. They are presented below, together with the falling 
rates of a few of the posts. At Willets Point, a large post which 
has had a bad reputation for drunkenness, the impression made pre- 
sumably by the canteen is distinctly marked : — 
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POSTS. 



Annual admission rate for alcoholism 
per thonsand of Btrength. 



1891. 



Willets Point, N. Y 

Fort Mackinac, Mich , 

Fort Spokane, Wash , 

Fort Wayne, Mich 

Fort Hancock, Tex 

Vancouver Barracks, Wash . . 

Fort Hamilton, N. Y 

Fort Bliss, Tex 

Boise Barracks, Idaho 

Fort Mcintosh, Tex 

Presidio of San Francisco, Cal 

David's Island, N. Y 

Columbus Barracks, Ohio . . . 

Jefferson Barracks, Mo 

Mount Vernon Barracks, Ala. , 
Fort Sherman, Idaho , 



1889. 


1890. 


272.97 


157.50 


197.52 


137.66 1 


118.72 


80.00 ! 


44.95 


113.74 


130 48 


40.82 


104.44 


78.81 


78.95 


35.85 


93.22 


16.26 


79.22 


28.57 


100.77 


30.77 


114.05 


28.57 


25.91 


11.52 


20.03 


17.93 


4.72 


4.93 


137.92 


45.05 


40.65 


77.21 



70.46 

70.18 

50.96 

41.16 

39.22 

81.96 

25 52 

18.84 

16.80 

18.88 

8.68 

7.54 

8.54 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 



Although familiar with the essential portions of these evidences 
in favor of the canteen and of light wines and beer, the leading 
Prohibitionists of the country carried on a most venomous agitation 
against the post canteens located in Prohibition States, and finally 
succeeded in having embodied into the Army appropriation bill a 
clause providing that no alcoholic liquors, beer, or wine shall be 
sold to enlisted men in any canteen in States or Territories in which 
the. sale of liquors is prohibited. They were told by hundreds of 
competent and disinterested public servants that the canteen- 
system had brought about a remarkable change from intemperance 
to comparative sobriety, and produced better discipline and a 
marked improvement in the condition of the soldier generally ; yet 
they insisted upon the law. As a result, it is reported from Fort 
Leavenworth, Kan., that since the enforcement of Prohibition, 
" there have been more cases of alcoholism under treatment within 
six weeks than for a long time before." This in prohibitory 
Kansas! 

In view of these facts, no sane man can doubt what has so 
often been proved by competent writers — i. e.j that Prohibition 
is the worst enemy of true temperance. So far as the rapid de- 
crease of inebriety is concerned, the testimony of the officers and 
physicians, although exceedingly interesting and valuable, presents 
nothing new. The same experience has been made wherever fer- 
mented beverages took the place of distilled liquors. 



